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"Preface 


For a long time the wriiett vvliose task it has been to teach the 
histojy and literature of the world s religions to college students, 
has felt the need for just such a book as this one. During the whole 
of his teaching career in the field there have been aviiiLable scholarly 
translations of considerable quantities of sacred literature from tlie 
greater religions; for examplep the great fifty-volume series. Sacred 
Books of the each volume of which contains a learned discus¬ 
sion of the particular segment of the literature presented. This has 
been of inestimable value to all teachers and workers in the field for 
two genemtions. But it is very heav-y reading for the undergmduate 
student mth little technical acquaintance with the field. Tlien, toop 
there ate admirable tmnslationsp such as those of the Pali Text So^ 
cietj^ covering ^ very wide range of Buddhist litciaturep and others 
of similar nature, useful to the scholar, but not easily available for 
the ordinary college student- 

In more recent years have appeared important anibologies in 
which the translation b accompanied by a minimum of introductory 
material which might help explain the text, which b usually printed 
with few' or no r>oics of explanation. Here the outstanding example 
is the fourteen-volume Sacred Books and Literature of the East, a 
magnificently printedp well selected anthology of the best in all the 
great sacred literatures. Smallcrp single-volume ambologies contain¬ 
ing excellent selected material continue to appear, but most of them 
present only the text with almcHt nothing by w^ay of explanation of 
its origin or meaning. In many w^ays admirably selectedp they leave 
the reader with a great many questionsp the answers to which would 
make the reading vastly more inielligihleand probably more valuable. 

There arep of coursep sepamte volumes discussing these literatures; 
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e.g., on the Uieracure of India there are at least four or mote excellent, 
scholarly $tndies in existence, made by competent scholars: Winter- 
niu, Hopkins, Fatquhar, Macdonell, and others; but they are 
found in comparatively few libraries outside the larger centers. The 
same could be said concerning the literatures of other religions. 
Wliat is needed by the ordinary student, it seems to the writer, is a 
single volume which will provide an adequate, if not an exhaustive, 
discussion of the great sacred literatures in non-technical language, 
so that he may better understand and appreciate what the antholo¬ 
gies so generously provide him. 

One book which, for many years, served precisely this purpose was 
A. W. Martin’s Seven Great Bibles; but it has long been out of print, 
and it covered by no means all the literatures. Halliday’s Dmvn of 
CivilizatioH b a partial fulfillment of this need, but only partial. 
Furthermore, it was pubibhed many years ago, though still in print. 

For yeais the writer has given a course which he has called "The 
Literature of the World’s Religions," in which he has supplied his 
students with mudi of the material here presented, while they read 
e.\tensiveiy in the literatures themselves. Hb students have—so 
many of them said-found sudi introductory matter helpful in an 
understanding of the nature and the outlook of the seveml litera¬ 
tures, (t b his hope that a greatly widened circle of readers tvrll find 
it equally helpful. Owing to limitations of space, not a great deal of 
illustrative material k included in the body of the text. However, 
page references will be found to some of the more popular antholo¬ 
gies where additional selections may be found. It may, therefore, 
well serve as a reading guide to be used with any one of the better 
known selections from the world’s religions. 

The question may very well be raised as one reads through the 
book: Why w*as there no chapter on die Greek and Roman religions'? 
The answer b in part that these religions developed no sacred books 
of a canonical sort. But then neither did the Babylonians or the 
Egyptians, in a strict sense, and they are included. Tlic rest of the 
answ'cr is that the author fully intended to include a chapter to be 
called Graeco-Roman Sacred Literature. But before it was written, 
the outside limit set by the publishers for the size of the book had 
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already been exceeded, and raiher drastic cutting u'as indicated, 
even if no Giaeco-Roimn chapter were added. Hence it was omitted. 
Had one been written it umld have included some discussion at 
least of the follovt^g with brief selected passages. Among the Greeks, 
the Hom^ Epics, the Tlieogony of Hesiod, which prett}^ w eU fixed 
the stories of the Olympian gods and their relation^ips; something 
from the extant hymn and prayer literntwrc including die Orphic, 
something from Plato and possibly some of the other philosophers. 
From the Romans, probably much less, for much of their later religion 
was bomow'ed largely fmm the Greeks* but certainly selections from 
some of the great Roman Stoics; Seneca and Marcus Aurelius would 
have been included. For selections see Ruth Smith, The Tree of 
Life* pp. 279-306; Grace Turnbull, Tongues of Fire, pp. 291—375, 

Although derailed suggestiom for further reading are made at the 
end of each chapter, it is worth while to insert here at least a partial 
annotated list of the available anthologies in which die reader may 
find ample selections from all of the great r«?ligiom. Some one or 
mote of these volumes may be found even in most small libraries^ 
and several or all of them in the greater university or city libraries. 

multjple-voliime antoolocles 

Sacred Bewfe of die East, ed. by Max Muller. 50 vols,, Oxfoid University 
Press, London^ Contains at least one voimne foi most ol the worlds 
religioiu. Highly scholarly. Not toofcadable for the iaynmri. 

Sacred Books and Early Lileramre of the East. 14 vols., Parke, Austin^ aiid 
Lipscomb, 1917. Contains extensive selections from all the world s 

religions, a volume or more for each one. Beautifully printed^ very readr 
able. 

The Wisdom of dte East SerieSp cd. by L. Cranmer-Byng and Dr. S. A- 
Kapadia. John Murray^ London. Numerous small, well printed solumcs 
of about 100 pp. each, one to several on each religion. Well edited, usu¬ 
ally with a good kmoductioo. Vew readable. Pcxfei size. 

DflTPflrd CldisicEj Vols. 44 and 45- P- F* Collier S( Son, N.V. 

ONE-VOLUME GENERAL ANTHOLOGIES 

Contain mg front All or Most of the Sacred Literaitire 

The of the World, ed. by Robert O. Ballou. 1415 pp., V^ikmg, 
N.Y,, 1939. Ttik popular autbolt^ has been condensed to fioo pp. and 
puhtislLed under tw^o titles with identical text as TTic Wory Bthlc (Vb 
Iring, 1944) and Tlic Pocket WesrH Bible CRoududge, London^ I94S). 
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The of ed. by Miraa Alimad Sobrab^ 745 pp.^ Uitiveml 

Puhlhhmg Co.p N.Y.^ J93^* Good sclccdoo^ topically arranged^ Vciy 
few long passages from any faith. 

The Wormi Oreat Serriptiires^ cd. by Lewis Biuwtie. 559 pp,, Macmillaji^ 
N.Y,p 1946. Selections ptimeiily concerned with ethics rather than re- 
bgious teachings. 

The Tree of JJfe, cd. by Ruth Smith. 496 pp., Vildngp N.Y,* 1942. Very 
much briefer selections than in The Bible of tlie World. Purportedly for 
young people. 

Tojpgiies of firfip complied by Ciace H. Turnbull 416 pp.p hiacmihan^ 
N.Yip 1929. EicceUent but fragmentary selectitmSK 

Tlw Sacred U^rptingr of dte World's Grdajt Heli^ions, ed. by S. E. Frost* 
Jr. 410 pp,j Garden City Publishing Co., N.Y+, 1949. Very brief selec¬ 
tions. Costs less than a dollar. 

Treasure-Hotise ^ ike Liwng Religions, cd. by Robert E. Hume. 495 pp.p 
Scribner,. N.Y., 1952. Very brief bm nurnerous selections, tonkallv 
arranged. 

LIMITED ANTHOLCXilES 

C^iveriyig One of Mtjre Particular fiefigioM 

The Harvard Oriental Series. Many voh.p Harvard Univ^crslty Press, Cara- 
bri^Cp Vciy scbolarJy and magnihcently printed. 

Sacred Boofcs of the Buddhists. Highly scholarly translaticms with critical 
notes, by leading Buddhist scholarSp Issued by various pLiblishras. 

Puhlicahoits of die Pali Text Society. Very scholarly translations, with 
critical introductions and notesp by leading Buddhist scholars, issued by 
various publishers. 

Tile IVridom of China and India, cd. by Lin Yulang. 1104 pp,, Random 
House, N.Y.^ 1942. Excellent solecticmp good introductions, especially 
to the various secrioi^s of Chinese literature. Some of the translations are 
by Lin himself. Very readable. 

Hhida Scriptures, cd. by Nicol Mncnicol. 293 pp., Everyman's Lihniiy, 
Dutton, NXp 1938. Costs only a little moie man a dollar. Good and 
represenmiivc selection. 

The Gospel of Buddha, compiled by Paul Cams. 275 pp., C^cn Onirt 
Publishing Co^g Chicago, 15lh cd^n 1915. Excellent and well varied 
selection, popular and readable. Not so easv to identify sources^ 

Some Sapn^ of ih^ Biuidhap transL. by F. L- Woodward. 356 pp., Oxford 
Univ^ty Press, London, 1925, P^het size. %Vidc and lepiesentative 
selection. Each selection documented for easy reference to oriEinal 
souraes. ' ^ 
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CHAPTER 1 


IDbat Is Sacred nteraiure7 


It is intCTCsting to note that the one suhi]ect which, more than any 
otlier one, is held to be necessary for graduation from college in the 
United States, is English. English A is required work for freshmen 
in almost every college in America, unless die freshman b able to 
pass a prohciency exammatton in the subject. Even then, usually, 
he is only accorded the privilege of electing a more advanced course 
in English, and preferably in the field of literature. Why is this^ 

To be sure, composition usually forms a substantial part of Eng¬ 
lish A, and it is conceivable that the colleges arc mainly interested 
in making certain that one who bears its diploma is capable of writ¬ 
ing good English. But it is always more than composition; it always 
requires a substantial amount of reading io English and American 
literature. And most advanced English courses concern themselves 
with literature. In a typical university, 5& per cent of the students 
enrolled in English were in advanced couises. Here literature was 
the principal subject of study. WTiy is this? In this same university 
no other single subject is required of all students of w'hatever school. 

Evidendy it is felt that even in an age of science and technology 
there is something in the study of literature w'hich is imperative. 
Is this simply a hold-over from an earlier day which the general 
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oanservatism of the educattotial world perpetuates because it has 
become a sacred tiaditiou, or is there somethirig in the study of lit¬ 
erature which, rc^rdless of the field of speciahzatioii into which 
one goes, makes it of vital unportance)* If so, why? 

One may venture to suppose that perhaps the major reason is that 
in literature, as □owhere else, man is revealed to himself; that what 
one gets out of literature—great literature—is an understanding of 
man himself. In poetry, the drama, the story, the novel, the essay, 
man miitots his own soul. Here are expressed the desires, the ttfges, 
the hopes, the dreams, the successes, the failures of man in his 
struggle to make himself at home in his world- Here are exhibited 
the heights and the depths to which man can rise or fall. Here one 
lives vicariously the life of every man, and out of it alt comes a large 
measure of understanding of mankind in general, and of oneself, 
perhaps, in particular. Surely great litcratute well taught, that is 
made really to come alive for the student, can be one of the great 
formative experiences of his college years, Alas, that so often it does 
not live! And the student emerges from his literature courses with 
a permanent prejudice against literamre as somelhitig dull, uninter¬ 
esting, and certainly to be avoided henceforth. The author recalls 
the long years it took to recover from a Shakespeare course to a 
love of Shakespeare, awakened, it may be said, by a masterly stage 
presentation. 

Of course, much could be said for a study of literature as a basis 
for the understanding of any particular perii^ of history. The litera¬ 
ture of a given age reflects it perfectly, VVho cannot recognize the 
writings of (he Victorian Age? And if one t^'ould get the feel of 
the hectic twenties, just before the great depression, he need only 
read the novels of the times. There is much to be said for die cur¬ 
rent resurgence of interest in the great epochal books as reflected in 
the widespread Great Books courses as an educational venture. 
Much of the history of die world can be understood through this 
approach to history^; and this is to say also that man, in this our own 
day, can better understand himself and his ovm day as he sees how 
his oivn problems were met by men of an earlier day. 
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Gr^t literature, then^ fonn^ a most important prt of tlie calturaJ 
heritage of any age. But what shall be meant by such a term? UTiat 
constitutes great literature? It is instructive to ask a group of peoplci 
a class for example^ to list what they consider the ten greatest books 
in the %vorld- Sortietim<^ the writer has made this a class assignment. 
Usually he has asked c^ch member of the class to state specifically 
his criteria of greatness, and then to pick out those that rank highest 
on this basis^ What a variety of criteria! and what a varied list of 
books! Of course^ there k no one single authoritative criterion, or a 
definitive ten greatest. Shall greatness be judged by literary style, 
size of circulation, mfltience, depths emohonal power, wbat? Lists 
of die greatest have varied all the way from Goite with the Wrwd to 
Uan^ Andersen's Tales, to Karl Marx's Dxis to Plato's 

Republic, to In His Steps by Charles M. Sheldon. Almost always 
Shakespeare appears in the lists. And unless instructions have been 
given deliberately lo omit all sacred vvrisiTigs, one or more of the 
great Bibles of the w-orld arc likely to appearn 

Without here attempting to define fully what is meant hy “great 
literature/^ at least these qualities usually arc found to appear in the 
discussion of what is agreed upon as great if not the greatest litera¬ 
ture: It must have unusual power to stimulate readers to thought, 
feeling or action; it must he in some sense universal in its appeal 
By this is not meant diat every person can mad it; for obviously 
Plaio*s Repnhiic is not for popular reading, nor is Das Capital, nor 
Bacon's Novum Organum. But it is mont that to people oF requi¬ 
site mental capacity to read and appreciate it, a work of this charac¬ 
ter makes its appeal across boundaries of race, nation, and language, 
and likewise across the bairtcrs of time- That h to say, there is a 
timeless, spaceless quality about really great literature that makes 
its appeal to men of every age and of every race who are capable of 
understanding it it is no accident that Shakespeare is translated 
into most of the major languages of the world, because the charac¬ 
ter that stalk through his plays, though they wear the costumes of 
Englishman, Italian, Dane, or Jew, are timeless human figures 
whose loves, hates, ambitions, fsis, weaknesses, courage, and hero- 
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ism are those of every man. In the end it is the ability of a work to 
"find" men, wherever or whenever they live, that makes it truly 
great. 

It is die presence, in large measure, of this quality, in the Bibles 
of the %vorldr which places them securely among the great litera¬ 
tures of the world. It is for this reason that they deserve to be read 
much more widely than they aic today. To be sure, the Christian 
Bible is the most widely circulated hook in the world. If circulation 
were to be made die test of greatness, it would unquestionably top 
all the rest and stand as the greatest of ai] time. It has been trans¬ 
lated in whole or in pan into more languages than any other book, 
A few years ago when the number of languages into which it had 
been rendered was approaching die one thousand mark, it was de- 
.cided to publish a volume in celebration of that event, to be called 
The Book of a Thousand Tongues, based doubtless upon the old 
hymn, "O, for a thousand tongues to sing my great Redeemer's 
praise." But before the book reached die publicadon stage in 19J8, 
the number of languages uas one thousand and eighteen. Today it is 
eleven or tw'elve hundred. A list of these languages runs all the way 
from Latin, through German, Ancient Armenian, Bengali, Inpougme 
Dmyene, Koi Gondi, Mopudungu, to Luolahi Ngwana. At the 
same time it was estimated that there yet remained five hundred to 
a thousand other language groups spoken by substantial numbers 
of people into which translations should be made, and many of 
them will be. The story of these translations is one of the most 
romantic ever told. Fascinating beyond words, for example, b the 
story of John Patou's translation into the Tonga tongue. Starting 
widi no grammar or diedonary, indited not one written word to aid 
them, missionaries have learned the oral language, often without 
benefit of any interpreter—definitely the hard way—worked out an 
alphabet, reduced it to writing, prepared a grammar and diedon¬ 
ary, translated some pordons into the newly written tongue, then 
had to teach the natives to read their own language in order to read 
the Bible. 

The number of Bibles or portions thereof—sometimes the Old 
Testament, sometimes the New, sometimes die New Testament 
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and Psalms, or just the Psalms, or perhaps the four gospels, or more 
often only some one of the gospels—that circulate every year is 
almost incredible. Last year it reached the total of twenty-eight 
millions. Now this, of eout^ie. h done to a considerable extent by 
great Bible societies who act for the churches-Hone of the early inter¬ 
denominational activities of the various divisions of the churchH 
That the Bible would circulate in such vast numbets without this 
world-wide activity in its behalf may be open to question, Bibles are 
produced cheaply, are sold at very low prices, often below cost, and 
are frequently given away. Tliis is an advantage which most other 
books of large circulation do not enjoy. It may therefore be asked 
whether it is the merit of the Bible which secures for it so over¬ 
whelming a cireulation over that of other books, l lowever, a prior 
question is. Why do people feel it incumbent upon diem to give of 
their money^ rime, and effon to secure its distribudon? Evidently, 
they have found in it values which they prize beyond words, and 
are glad to share it ^vi\h those who do not know it- 

But the true test of its greatness is that, into whatever language 
it is translated, it has a message for the people which they can 
understand and which, in constantly increasing numbers, they ac¬ 
cept. The timeless, spaceless qualities of this book have a universal 
appeal to peoples at every stage of culture when it is made available 
to them. It speaks, of course, the language of die universal human 
heart, so it speaks to every man. 

But if this may be said about the f lebrew-Chrisdan Bible, some¬ 
thing of the same kind can be said about the other great Bihics of 
the wodd. Not everything that is found in them is of the same high 
order^ of course, but this could likewise be said of the Christian 
Bible, There is much in it that is dated, or that is applicable to a 
particular people; for example, some of the Icgol lore in Leviticus, 
or a detailed d^ription of die tabernacle or the temple- But each 
of the great scriptures contains some—some more, some less—time¬ 
less passages wdiich speak to peoples of widely different ages and 
cultural l^ckgrounds. Thej% too, deserve to be better knowm. And 
certainly a knowledge of them is a vast help in understanding the 
people vs^Ko have been nourished upon them and hold them sacred; 
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for example, the sacred writings of Japann Had Western nations 
been better acquainted \with. them, they might have undei^tood the 
Japanese people better, and there might tlien have been no Pearl 
Harbor tragedy! 

WTiat constitutes sacred literature? How does it differ from ordi¬ 
nary literature? Well, first of all, not in its being religious. For there 
is much religious liicratuie that is not regarded as sacred; and a 
great deal of the content of so-called sacred literature is not neces¬ 
sarily directly religious at alb though indirectly it is usually in some 
way linked up with religion. In sacred literatures are found history, 
legislation, poetty^ letters, fables, myihst drama^ genealogies, proph¬ 
ecy, visions, laments, martial songs, indeed almost the whole gamut 
of literary variety is to be found. Often specific passages taken out 
of their setting vv'ould bear no marks of religion or of sacrednessp yet 
die whole has somehow come to be regarded as sacred. In what way 
this has come about we shall attempt to see in later chapters. There 
arc several marks of sacred^ as against generab literature. 

First, sacred liieratures ate, as a usual rule^ regarded as in some 
sense the word of God or the gods, revealed to man. In odier tvords^ 
to use the technical term employed commonly by scholars, they arc 
regarded as 'Inspired" books. The degree of inspiration, or the 
nature of itp varies among the religions and within any given faidi. 
Sometimes the u^rds of the sacred text are thought to be the vet)^ 
words of God himself, ipsissiftta verhat the human element in the 
situation being merely instrumental. Verbal inspiration is believed 
to be infallible, letter for letter, word for word, perfect. This is a 
belief found among Fundamentalist Christians, Orthodox Jews, 
Moslems, Hindus of some schools, and others, with reference to 
their scriptures or at least certain parts of them. This will appear in 
greater detail in connection tviih each separate scripture. Sometimes 
the inspiration is of less absolute character, human men or women 
who are filled with the divine spirit interpret the will of God, but 
not infallibly; and sometimes there is no definite theory of inspira^ 
tion, but the belief exbts that in some way the writings do express 
the will of God. Men tvere in.spiredp just as poets tvrite under some 
kind of inspiration* and in the intrinsk values communicated 
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thzvugh the wridngs lies the evidence of divine inspiration. All 
alike, however, of the sacred scriptures purport to be in some degree 
divine in origin- 

As a natural coiolkry of this viewp sacred litcnatures stand in a 
class apart from other literature. Since they are of divine origin* 
they are not treated in the same \wzy that other liteiatures are 
treated. They are inviolable. Other literature may be studied criti' 
cally, every method of litemry ajia]j»sLs and criticism may be em¬ 
ployed, but not so in the case of the sacred. Wiat a furore was 
created when firstp under the influence of the sciendRc spirit of the 
times, men began to study die Bible critically just like any other 
book. It seemed to many to be sacrilegie to apply the ordinary canons 
of historical and literary criticism to the Bible, and to many even 
yet this IS the case. Espedally the so-called "higher criticism/' which 
was nothing hut die appljcation of the historicoditerary critical 
method to Biblical study, drew die fire of defenders of the faith who 
believed it an attempt to destroy the Bible. In Japn when certain 
modem scholars undertook tq study their sacred bocks upon which 
w-as founded the belief in the divine descent of the royal bouse^ 
they were summarily dismissed from their university teaching posi¬ 
tions^ and so elsewhere. 

Second, being the vwrd of God, the sacred scriptures became the 
foundarions upon which the several religions were erected. They 
are the authoritative sources from which the truths held by the 
various faiths are drawn. They became the basis of the organization 
and teachings of the respective religions. To know what is true or 
required by God, one must go to the scriptures- If support for a 
given idea can be found in the Bible, it suffices. Proving something 
by the Bible is a familiar technique in most religions. A gpod ex¬ 
ample in Christianity is the Westminster Confession, the declara¬ 
tion of faith of Presbyterians, where one or more scripture texts are 
cited in support of ever)' detailed affirmation of belief. Conservative 
Christians make much use of die proof-text method, Jehovah's 
Witnesses- Taking five pages at random in one of their widely 
circulated books, 1 found that the aud^or had averaged five scrip 
tuml citations per page. This is not unusual. Taking a Moslem 
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book from one of my shelves, I discovered ^bout the same frequency 
of use of Moslem scripture. 

Of course, every rdigion has within it a variety of attitudes 
toward scripture. Some hold that there is hut one proper interpreter 
of the Bible, e.g., the Roman Catholic Church. Others, like Protes- 
lantism, allow the individual freedom in its interpretation; but in 
some sense, amrjng all it is the sacred scripture to which appeal 
must be made if one desires to know the truth. This diflerentiates 
sacred literatuxes from most other types of literature. 

Third, the scriptures are almost always striedy limited. Only cer¬ 
tain books are regarded as sacred and authoritative. To these noth¬ 
ing can be added, not may anydiing be taken away. The word used 
to describe this limited set of writings is "canon,” Most religions 
have a sacred canon. Non-canonical books may be of great value, 
but they have not the same authority or value as the canonical. For 
example, the Bible as held by Protestant Christians contains sixty- 
six books, no more, no less. Catholic Christianity adds a few books, 
called "Apocrypha" by Protestants; but for each division of Chris¬ 
tianity its sacred list is inevocably fixed. Sometimes Protestants have 
want^ to exclude some books, Martin Luther thought that Esther 
had no proper place in Holy Writ, but not even so powerful a G^ire 
as Luther could dislodge a hook from the tianon, Hotv canons are 
determined will be des^bed in the rase of each religion, but once 
fixed thev are not subject to change. The existence of a sacred 
canon, then, is peculiar to sacted liteiatiue. 

Fourth, although tliere is a fixed canon in most religions, it is 
also true that there is often a body of supplementary literature 
which, while theoretically less sacred, does nevertheless constitute 
a highly Lmpoitant souree of direction for faith and practice. Usu¬ 
ally these are regarded as simply extensions of the really sacred 
books, although in actual fact they may add to or modify in no small 
degree the content of the canonical books. An example here is the 
Jetvish Talmud, w'hidt among Ortliodox Jew'ish Rabbis requires far 
more study than does the Old Testament itself. Among Moslems, 
the Traditions are of enormous importance. Other examples will 
appear in connection with the study of the separate scriptures. 
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To yp, sacred literature is distinguished from the n&n-^cred, 
not by any criieria of style^ literary fornip or even content, but by 
the fact that in some way or other it has come to be thought of as 
divine in origin, and tbereFote sec apart from ocher literatures and 
given an authority for faith and life quite surpassing that accorded 
to any other \%Titings. Supplemented it may be by other literature, 
but it stands apart, ^cred, relatively inviolabk, abiding» unchanged 
across the centuries as the basis of religious faith and praetke, as do 
no other writings. 

Not all the literatures studied in this book Fulfill all these condi¬ 
tions, notably the Chinese who do not attribute their authoritative 
WTitings to divine origin, but in most other respects they are like the 
rest. We turn now to see how scriptures arise. We can best do this 
by looking at what Vk^ like to cah the pre-literate sacred scriptures. 
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Pre-literate Sacred Scriptures 


Not all religions have a hody oF scriptures such as thai 

described in the preceding chapter, mt even all of those which had 
reached the stage of writing. For example, neither die Greeks nor 
the Romans, the ngj-ptians nor the Babylonians—all highly literate 
cultures—had what may be termed sacred boots with a definitely 
limited canonp held to he the exclusive basis of religious faith. But 
they did all of them have writings which corresponded closely to 
various portions of sacred books as found in other religions. These 
were never collected, regarded as of divine origin and hence as the 
basis of the several religions. Wtiy this u'as may be conjectured, hue 
perhaps never certainly Imow^. To thb question we shall recur later. 

And of course those religions which had not achieved the art of 
writing had, in a strict sense, no fixed sacred book. But even here 
there existed all the ''makings" of sacred literature, and in some 
cases they had gone far toward collecting these matedals and hand¬ 
ing them on verbally from generation to generation. It is amazing 
ivhat a mass oF material can be preserved in the human memory 
and passed down for centuries by word of mouth. 

We may look For a moment at die Bible, our best-knowm scrip¬ 
ture, to see of what it is composed. We discover there the story oF 
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the beginnings of the tvorld, the creation of man, the explanadon 
of the origin of many of his institutions; the histoiy or legends of die 
ancestors of the Hebrew people, the stories of their kings and 
heroes^ the law:s by which they Jived and whence they wete derived; 
tlieir martial songs of victory and lament over faijitre; the prescrip 
tions for the cult practices; prayers for help and thanksgiving, for 
vengeance on encjnics; their explanation of suffering; tales for moral 
instruction; stirring prophecieSp their dreams of a future in this life 
and beyond—all this and very much more. Is there anything like 
tills to be found among pre-literate peoples? The answer is 
almost everything. 

Before a sacred litcraturo of the kind we know emerges* many 
conditions must be fulfilled^ 

First of all, there must be a relatively long rribal history during 
ivhich legends may grow up* institutions arise, religious faith take 
form, and the emergence of a desire to perpetuate this by transmit¬ 
ting it verbally to succeeding generations. Then the art of writing 
must be developed. Tliis is a long, slow process. But even thh is not 
enough. Many peoplcj^ chat have reached this stage have left us no 
sacred literature because they wrote on easily destructible materials 
which have not survived the vicissitudes of time. Only those who 
discovered an enduring medium on which to write are known to 
us today* and there are very few such media. Stop and reflect on 
how little that is being written today is upon durable materials. 
Paper is highly destructible. Even the rag-paper editions of news¬ 
papers disintegrate in a comparatively short timCp and wood-pulp 
papers are very soon gone. It may be tJiat some durable kind of film 
will be elaborated on whichp in microfilm fonn* books may be pro¬ 
duced and preserved; but so fat the film that is used requires very 
favorable conditions of storage if it is to endure. Perhaps of aU mate¬ 
rials that have been usedp hard stone is the most endtiringp tliough 
even this is subject to destructive erosion if exposed to wind and 
vveather. Very little, except inscriptions on monuments, is being 
written on stone today* and even stone inscriptions are highly \Tal- 
nerable in a dimaic such as ours in the United States. We shall see 
later how Egvpt was favored in this respect by her climate. 
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Or agaisit even when u-ritirig has been achieved, and. on durable 
matenal s. military conquest may destroy what has for long enduied. 
Conquerors ate oFtcn highly destn^ctive. 1 terc an eloquent example 
is the conquest oF Mexico by the Spaniards, Tire Aztecs had 
achieved a high stage of culture. They had Learned to write in 
hieroglyphic form, and there existed at the time of the conquest a 
vast body of writing, as well as stone carvings* but it was almost 
entirely destroyed. Eager TnissionaricSi fearful that the memory of 
die old gods of Mexico might be kept alive if the writings which 
pictured them were preserved, destroyed almost all the books^ or 
codices as they were called, and for the few that remain^ the clue to 
their understanding no longer exists. Fortunately, some of their 
ideas were preserved by the ancient pdres, so that we can see that 
there did exist among them not a little of the sort of writing which 
appears in the sacred books of other peoples. 

In the modem age an mterest has been awakened in the study of 
existing lower cultures, and as a result much of their legendary' lore, 
their songs, their rituals, their laws, are being translated into mod- 
em languages and published^ These tnaterials, tliat \vould otherwise 
have heen irrevocably lost, are preserved and made available to 
students of culture. In the United States, for cjtample, recordings 
have been taken of the songs of the Indians, and the stories ate told 
by native story’ tellers in their own tongue, then translated. We 
have thus done for the Indians what they could not, or might never 
have done, for themselves. In so doing we have discovered a vast 
wealth of beauty and wisdom which we had hardly diought to find 
among backward peoples. We have found almost every element 
that goes into the making of sacred scriptures. Much the same thing 
has been done for the African peoples, the South Pacific Islanders, 
and other relatively primitive peoples* It will be worthwhile looking 
at some of tJiis material, as a phase of what we call prediterary 
sacred literature. 

Look, first of all, at the creation story as told by various peoples. 
The Omaha Tribe of American Indians described it thus in what 
seems a veritable first chapter of Genesisi 
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At the be^nmng all tfaJngs were in the inind of VVakanda. AD crea^ 
ture^ including man^ were spirits. They mewed ahqut in space between 
the earth and the stars. They were seeking a place where they could 
CDme intJD a bodily existence. 

They ascended to the sun^ but the sun was not fitted for their abode. 
They moved on fo the moon and found that it also was not good for 
their home. Then they descended to the earth. They saw that it was 
covered with water. 

They Boated through the air to the north, die east, the south, and the 
west^ and found no dry land. They were sorely grieved. Suddenly from 
the midst of the water uprose a great rock. It burst into dames and the 
waters Boated into the air in clouds^ 

Dry land appeared; the grasses and the trees grew. The hosts of spirits 
descended and became flesh and blood. They Fed on the seeds and 
grasses and the fruits of the trees, and the land \^brated with their ex¬ 
pressions of joy and gratitude to Wakondaj the Maker c£ all things.^ 

The Maoris of New’ Zealand have a creation poem vvliitzh details 
the creativi; activity through six successive periods. It 1$ in part as 
follows. (The explanatory phrases inserted within the poem are the 
work of the transcriber, not a pan of the creation poem itself.) 

Tiie first period ntay be styled flie epoch of thought— 

From the conception the mcrease. 

From the increase the swelling* 

From the swelling the thought. 

From the thought the remembrance, 

From the Tcjnembrance the consciousness, the desire. 

The second period is that of night or darkness^ 

The word became fruitful: 

It dwelt with the feeble glicmnering; 

It brought forth ni ght: 

The great night, the long night, 

The lowest night, the loftiest night. 

The thick night, to be felt 

^ Alice C. Rrtcher, 27ik Rfpori of iJi^ Buroju of ATrurriedn Eihuflldgy, 

p. 57t. 
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The night to he touebedp the night ansecn. 

The night following dn, 

The night ending in deaths 

This, we iJie told, is all we have to do with night; during these periods 
there was no light—there were no eyes to the ^vnrld. 

The third fcriod h tJmt of light— 

From the nothing the begetting. 

From the nothing the increase, 

From the nothing the abundance. 

The power of increasing^ the living breath; 

It dwelt with the empty spaee^ 

It produced the atmosphere which is above tis. 

The fourth period^ the creritjon of the moon and suit— 

The atmosphere which floats above the earth. 

The great {innament above uSp 

the spread out space dwelt with the early dawn. 

Then the moon sprung forth^ 

The atmosphere above dwelt with 
the glowing sky. 

Forthwith was produced the sun, 

They were thrown up above as the chief 
eyes of Heaven: 

Then the Heavens became lights 

The early dawn, the early day^ the midday. 

The blaze of day from the sty. 

The fifth period^ the creation of land— 

The sty which floats above the earth, 

Dwelt with Hawajti» 

And produced 
Taporapora, 

Tauware nitau and Kutupara, 

Wawauatea and Wiwhi te rangiota.^ 

The scerfi period contaim the formation of gods nnd men. 

^Richird Ttylor, New Ztfdand tnui fa IrtkitZnfaTTU, London: WilliAtti Mac. 
Intmb, 24, Patemoiter Row, ii.d., |ip. 109-111 + 
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tiere there does not appear to be any pre-existent cause, but in 
another Maori accoxmt, lo wbs the creator: 

lo dwdt within the breathin^^ace o£ iminensity. 

The Umvctse was in darkness, with water CTerywherc. 

There was no glimmer of dawOp no dearne^ no light. 

And he began by saying these wordst— 

TJiot He t«ight cease remmmng inactive: 

'Darkness, become a light-possessing darkness" 

And at onc^ light appeared. 

(He) then repeated those selhsame words in this manner, 

Thnt He might cease remjjiffing in^th^e: 

"Lighlp become a dartness-posscssing UghL* 

And again an inicnse darkness supervened^ 

Then a third time He spake saying: 

'*Let there be one darkness abov'ep 
Let there be one darkness below. * * ^ 

Let there be one light above. 

Let there be one Ugbt below. . . * 

A dominion of light, 

A bright lighu" 

And now a great light prevailed. 

lo then looked to the waters which compassed him above* 
and spke a fourth time, saying: 

'Te waters of Tai-kama, be ye separaten 

Heaven, be formed." Then the sky became suspended. 

"Bring forth thou Tupua-hoio-nuku.'* 

And at once the moving earth lay streicbcd abrcKid.® 

Tlie Tahitian myth makes the creation of the world the act of a 
pre-exbtent being, Taaioa: 

He existed. Taaroa w'as his name. 

In the immensity Csp^) 

»E- S. Cnighill Handy. PcJyiMJisiffli Hcmalulu, Haivaiii Bemke P, 

Bubop iMuseumr BuUetin 34, 1927, p. 10- 
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There was no eanii, there was no sky* 

TTiere was no sea, there was no 
Above, Taaroa calls. 

Existing alone, he became the imiverse. 

Taaroa is the origin, the rocks; 

Taaroa is the sands. 

It is thus that he is named. 

Taaroa is the iight; 

Taaroa is within; 

Taaroa is the gerni* 

Taaroa is bem^th^ 

Tsaroa is firm; 

Toaroa is wise* 

He created the land of Haw^, 

Hawaii the great and sacred. 

As a body or shell for Taaroan^ 

In a chant used in the Tahitian cult, greater detail of the crea¬ 
tion is given. Here, as in many other creation myths, the various 
parts of the world arc formed of the several portions of the body 
of the creative being: ^ 

He took bis spine foj a mountain ridgp, his ribs for mfinr.t^ in slopes, 
his vitals for broad floating clouds, bis Bare and his flesh for fatness of the 
earth, his arms and legs for strength of the earth; his finger nails and toe 
nails fbr scales and shells for the fishes, his feathers for trets. shrubs, and 
creepers, to clothe the rarih; and his intestines for lobsters, shrimps, and 
eels for rivers and seas; and the blood of Taaioa gpt heated; and drifted 
^way for redness Bor the sky and for rainbows. 

But Ta*a™'s head refniiiined sacred to himself, and he stilJ lived, the 
head on an indestmctible body.® 

A creation song by Earth Doctor reveals something of the 
thought of the Pima Indians as to how the world began: 

Earth Magician shapes this wnrld. 

Behold what he can do! 

Bound and smooth he molds iL 
Behold what he can da[ 


* Itid.j p. li. 
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Earth Magtcian makes the mauntaias. 

Heed wbas he has ta say! 

He k is that makes the mesas. 

Heed what he has to say. 

Earth Magidan shapes this world; 

Earth Magiciaii makes its mountains; 

Makes all largerp larger^ larger. 

Into the earth the Magician glances; 

Into its mountains he may see. 

1 have made the Sun! 

1 have made the Sunl 
Hurling it high 

In the four directions^ 

To die East 1 threw it 

To nin its appointed course, 

I have made the Moonl 
1 have made the Moonl 
Hurling it high 

In the Four directions. 

To the East I threw it 

To run its appointed course;. 

1 have made the Stars! 

1 have made the Stars! 

Above the earth 1 thiew them. 

All things above I ve made 
And placed them to dluminc * 

No people is without its proverbial vvdscfonip which gathers up 
in kief, pointedp epigrammaitc fashion the accumulated wisdom 
of its past. Anonymous* for the most part, these sayings sometimes 
may be attributed* as In the case of Pmverbs in the Bible, to some 
famous wise man of the tribe. Here are a few, for example, from 
the Omaha American Indians. If it he remarked that these are not 

* Frank Russcih 2aih Arttiiwl Rtfwrt of th& Burtau of Am^riaix 
p. 27Z. 
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religious in character, the same may be said of many Prov“ 

erbs, A casual glance reveals that m five of the first fifteen chapters 
of the Book of Proverbs, there is no direct religious reference. Much 
of that book is made up of plain^ common-sense advice concerning 
conduct, without appeals to any non-human sanction, though of 
course this may well have been taken for granted, so permeated was 
the whole of braers life wth the sense of dependence upon God. 

Among die Omahe fnikiits these sayings are m common use: 

Totem Food never sadsGcs hunger. 

A poor tuan is a hard rider. 

AH persons dislike a borrower- 

No one mourns the thriftless. 

The path of the lazy Leads to cfisgTace# 

A man must make hi$ own arrowsp 

A haadsome face docs not inake a good husband-^ 

Here ore some e^mples from S«nnflm folWore: 

When you eat with the devils then you must have 
a long fork. 

A bad name is a woman's winding sh^t. 

The inquisitive sheep i$ the tiger s foodi 

Faces were there before mirrors. 

Cunning is more than strength-* 

t Fr™n AUh? Fletcher, TImj Optuaha Trihs, Bureau ef Aram tan Eiimcilog^^ VoL 
3p7I P" 604+ 

■ M. I- and Ftonces Hcnhcviiz, SsiHitawi Columbia Uuiveftirv Pfi*** 

New YcKt> pp. 4S5 ff, ^ ’ 
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These are p^m^erhs of ike Sarmnacca Busk-Negroes: 

Hide Loday'j anger luilil tomorrow* 

Still water has a deep bottom^ 

If you love the bud, you must love the fruit too. 

When a child does evil, you should forgive htiriH® 

Some peoples have a memory of a long migration before reach¬ 
ing their permanent homc^ very much as in the Old Testament is 
recorded the migration under divine direction of Abraham who 
went out^ he knew not whither, and his descendants. An interest¬ 
ing record is that of the wanderings of the Nahua tribes of Mexico 
who came out of some not certainly known region of the North¬ 
west into the Valley of Mexico to found the great Aztec Empire. So 
much did these wanderings resemble those of Israel that one of the 
early Franciscan Fathers wrote tlris of them: 

They affirm that it was this idol that had cammanded them to leave 
tlieir own courury, promiring them that they would be the rulers and 
the chiefs of all the provinces which had been settled by the other six 
tribes; of a Und greatly abounding in gpldt silver, precious stoneSp 
feathers, and rich shawls^ and every costly thing conceivable. . . , 

Thus did the Mexicans set out, just as the childTeu of Israel had done, 
in search of the promised land, taking with them their idol endowed in 
an ark, made oF rushes, just as the others had taken with them their Ark 
of the Covenant. They took along with them four priudpal priests, who 
made their laws and instructed them in their rites, and ceremonies aud 
in the most superstitious, cruel, and bloody sacrifices ever known, as 
will be seen farther on in this account, where the sacrificx^ are described 
in detail. Under no conditions did the Mexicans e^er move an inch 
without the advice and command of this idol. ... 

The first thing they did whenever they wished to stop at a particular 
place^ was to erect a tabomaeJe or temple to their false god for the dura¬ 
tion of the time they expected to stay there, and they bulk this temple 
in the middle of the site on which they had established themselves, the 
ark being placed upon an aJtar Such as is used in a church, for the idol 

• Jif.j pp. 475-^Sl| pOMim, 
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wished to Imitate our rdj^on in many ^vays^ as we shall afterwards 
show**® 

Bui the Nahuas, quite like die Hebrew-s^ were willful and did 
not always heed the directiorLS given them by their divine guide: 

The McjdcanSp quite oblivious to what their idol had told them* 
namely that this place was merely an imitation and patiem of the land 
they weie to be given^ stayed in this delightful place (a long time) and 
began to feel that ii was quite sausFactory* some even saying that they 
desired lo stay ibece permanenily, and that this was really the place 
selected by tbdr god f [uitzilopochdi; that it was fmra that place that 
they wem all to follow their dcsireSr laeing the rulers of the four parts of 
the worlds etc* 

Their idolp seeing this> waxed so angry that he said to the piiesESp 
''Who are these who thus wish to transgress and put obstacles in the way 
of my orders and commands? Are they perhap greater than myself? Tell 
them that 1 will take vengeance before tomorrow and that they should 
not dare to gjve advice about matters which are for me to detcnnine. Let 
Lhetn know that all they have to do is to obey/’ 

Having said thls^ those who saw assert that the idol looked so ugly and 
frightful* that all were ternhed and frightened* On that ver)' night* it is 
said* when everything was quJetp a loud noise was heard in part of the 
camp and when the people rushed there in the morning thev found 
that all those whp had spoken In favor of remaining in this place were 
dead with their breasts tom open and their hearts torn out. In this way 
it vvas that they ivete taught that most cruel of sacrifices, a custom thev 
alway-s practiced after thatp which consisted oF cutting open a man’s 
chest in order to tear out his heart and offer it to their idok'^ 

The bitter lesson taught them* 

* On the following night Huitxilopochtli appeared in a dream to 
one of his ministers and saidp ''^lOW you are sadsfied that 1 have not lold 
you anything that did not turn out to be truthful and you have seen the 
thing that I pTonUsed you would find in the place where ] was going to 
take you. * * . 

"Go there in the morning and you will find the beautiful eagle on the 

I'' Paul Radidn TTiS Smirca? and Aulk^nficJly of the HbtDry of Andfttt 
Mmiantr Bcrbeliey* California^ ynfvmity ol Cksfcxmift Ptoj, 1920, p. 71. 
pp. 73, 74. ' 
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iix>pil tree ajid around iE you will st^c a great quantity- of green, red, 
yellow, and white feathers of the tikgant birds on which the eagle SUS' 
tains hiinself- To rhis place; where you will find the nopal with the eagle 
above it, 1 have given the name I'enochtitbn/'*^ 

On the morning of the following day the priest had aU the people* 
old and young, men, women, and children^ gathered together, and stand¬ 
ing before them he began to tcU them about the tet^lation be had re¬ 
ceived, dwelling on the great mantf^rations of regard and the many acts 
□f kindness they bad received day after day from their god. After a long 
harangue he concluded, saying, *The site of this nc^aI will be the place 
of our happiness, peace, and rest+1 lore we will increase in numbers and 
add prestige lo the name of tire Mejucan people. From this home of ours* 
shall be known the force of our valorous arms and couragr. our un¬ 
daunted hearts by means of which we shall conquer all the nations and 
countries in rhe world, subjecting cv^en the remotest provinces and cities, 
extending our rule from sea to sea.'^ ♦ ^ 

Pnxeeding in this way they finally came to the site of the nofd on 
top of which was perched the eagle with wings spread out to the raji'^ of 
the sun, absorbing its heat and holding in its claws a gorgeous bird that 
had very" precious and gleaming feathers. When they bclicld this, they 
knelt dmvn and did reverence as to a divine object. The eagle saw them 
and he also knelt* lowering his head in the direction in which he saw 
them. When they noticed that the eagle was kneeling before them hav¬ 
ing now seen what they had so earnestly desired^ they ail began to weep 
and utter shouts of joy and happiness. Then as an expression of grati¬ 
tude they exclaimed, ' tlow have we merited this? Who is it who has 
made us worthy of so much excellence, greatness, and grace? We have 
beheld that which we so earnestly desired and we have now obtained 
that which we were seeking. We have found our city; our abode, Ut us 
give thanks to the lord of creation and lo our god HuitjdlopochtlL 

Is it not strikingly like the story of Israel? Indeed, some believe 
that it was the Hebrew story' learned from the Spaniards which led 
them to recast tlieir legends in diis fasJiion+ But this is by no means 
certain. 

Almost every' people has its prayers and rituals for u^ in the cult. 
These become fixed and formal and arc handed down from gencni' 
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tion to genemtjon. Some of them are of smguJar beauty. They fortu 
pait of xvhac may correspond to the Hebrew Psalms, Here for 
example is a prayer of the Omahas. On the eighth day after the 
birth of a childp the Omaha priest dranted it at the door of the 
tent where the child lay; 

Ho[ Ye Sun, Moon, Stars, all ye that 
iriov^ in the heavens, 

I bid you hear me! 

Into your raidsl has come a new life. 

Consent ye* 1 implore! 

Make its path smooth, that it may reach 
the brow of the first hill! 

Ho[ Ye Winds^ Oouds, Rain, Mist, all ye 
that move in the dr, 

I bid ye hear me! 

Into your midst has come a new life. 

Consent ye, I implore! 

Make its path smooth, that it may reach the 
brmv of the second hill! 

Ho! Ye Hills, Valleys^ Rivers^ hakes. Trees, 

Graces^ all ye of the earth, 

1 bid you hear me! 

Into your midst has come a new life- 
Consent ye, I implore! 

Make its path smooth, that it may reach the 
criawn of the third hill! 

Ho! Ye Birds^ great and smaU, that fly 
in the air* 

Ho! Ye Animals, great and smaU, that dwell 
in the forest. 

Ho! Ye Insects that creep among the grasses 
and burrow in the ground, 

1 bid you hear me! 

Into your midst has come a new life. 

Consent ye^ 1 imploret 
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Make its path smoothp that it may reach the 
brow of the fourth hilll 

Ho! All yc of the heavens, all ye of the akp 
all ye of the earthy 
1 bid you all to hear im, 

Into your midst has come a oevv life. 

Consent ye, cotisent ye all, 1 impbrel 
Make its path smooth—then shall it travel 
be^pd the four hillsl^'^ 

The Haida Indians of Queen Charlottes Islandp B^C.p in the 
Pacific Northwest pray earnestly to the Sun for good weatherj be¬ 
cause upon it depend the hunting and fishing. Fhey also petition 
for peace within the tribe and with all enemies: 

O good Sun, 

Look thou down upon us: 

ShinCp shine on us^ O sun. 

Gather up the clouds, wet, black, under thy arras— 

That the rains may cease to fall^ 

Because thy friend are all here on the beach 
Ready to go fishing- 
Ready for the hunt- 

"'Fherefore look kindly on us, O Good Sunl 
Give us peace within our tribe 
And with all our enemies. 

Again, again, we call— 

Hear us, hear us, O Good Sun!^® 

The Hako, an elaborate Pawnee ceremony, contains a number of 
line prayers and hymns. The first uvo are to Our Father, the 
Sun": 

Father, unto thee we cry; 

Father thou of gods and men; 

Father thou of all wc hear, 

Father thou of all we see; 

Father, unto thee we cry- 
Alice Fklcbcr, of. ctL, pi 115- 

George W. Qtonyn, The Psih on iht Rennhow, pp, 1 SB-15?- 
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Father! Thou above^ father of gods^ 

They who can come near and touch tis. 

Do thou bid them bring ns help. 

Help wc need Father, hear 

An expression of gratitude to Mother Earth, reminiscent of some 
of the Hebrew Psalms of Thanksgiving, forms a part of the Hako: 

Behold! Our Mother Earth is lying here. 

Behold! She giveth of her fruitluiaess. 

Truly, her power gves she us. 

Give thanhs to Mothei Earth who licih here. 

Behold on Mother Earth the growing fields! 

Behold the promise of her fruitfulness! 

Truly, her power gives she us. 

Give thanks to Mother Earth who lietb here* 


Behold On Mother Earth the spreading trees! 

Behold the promise of her fruitfulness! 

Tnilvi her power gives she us. 

Give thanks to Mother Earth who lieth here* 

We see on Mother Earth the running streams^ 

We see the promise of her Fruitfulness, 

Truly, her power gives she ns. 

Our thanks to Mother Earth who lietb hcre!^^ 

In an Iroquois ritual of fire and darkness, the note of thanks^ 
giving is also struck and an offcririg is made. In the. presence of a 
certain society among themp the medicine mjm dmis a bit of 
sacred tobacco on the altar fire and chants in a low voice: 

Great Spirit who puts us to sleep in darkness, 

We thank thee for the sUences of darkness, 

CSinger) 

Now I ask biasing and make prayeis* 

CHe sprinkles sacred tobacco on the fire, 

Alke Fletcher, Bureau eif American Etknology^ Vol, 2Z, part 2, p, ^34 
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Then he speaks to the Invisible): 

Now I give you tobacco^ 

You, the great Daftness! 

(To the Thunder Spirit) 

Now we act as we offer you tobacco! 

You love it most of all offeringpw 

With it you will hear os better 

And not tiie of our talking 

But love tis with all power 

Beyond all treasmes 

Or spreading of words through the air! 

All men traveling under great heaven,, 

You have invited, your grandchiidrefi and all nations; 

Oh you, maker of noisCp 
You, the great Thunderer! 

Your grandchildren wish lo thank youl 
All your grandchildren have asked me 
To offer this tohaceo upon the mountain to youl 
(Speaking to the Great Spirit) 

You the All-maker, 

Above-aU-high 
Best Friend of people! 

We ask you to help ust 
We implore your favor! 

I have spoken. 

(The lights are extinguishedn leaving the assembly in 
total darkness.) 

To Huitzilopochtli, mighty war god of the AzteeSp their leader 
to the promised land, a typical hymn is sung: 

1. Huit^opoehtU is fint In rankp no one* no one Is like unto him: not 
vainly do I sing (his praises), coming forth in the garb of our ancestors; 
I shine: I glitter. 

Z He is a tenor to the Mixteca; he alone destmyed the Plcba- 
Huasteca, he conquered them. 

i The Dart-Hurler is an example to the dly, as he sets to work. He 
who conunands in battle is called die representative of my God. 

Geev^ W. Cconyn, The Pafk on iht Raipilww, p. 7. 
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4. When he shouts aloud he inspires great tenor, the divine hurlcr< 
the god turning bunsclf in the combat, the divine hutler, the god turn¬ 
ing himself in the combat. 

5. Amanteea, gather yourselves together with me in the house of war 
against your enemies, gather yourselves together with me. 

6. Pipiteca, gather yourselves together with me in the house of war 
against your enemies, gather yourselves together with me.’* 

Xo the Mother of Gods, Xeoccriantzin, a divinity much adored 
by the Aztecs long before the coming of the Europeans, obviously 
a goddess of fertility who dwelt of old on the precise hill where the 
Virgin of Guadalupe later appeared to Juan Diego, is addressed the 
foUowing hymn; 

1. Had to our mother, who caused the yellow aowers to blossom, who 
scattered the seeds of the maguey, as she came forth from Paradise. 

i Hail to oiir mother, who poured forth flowers in abundance, who 
scattered the seeds of the maguey, as she came forth from Paradise. 

3. Hail ID our mother, who caused the yellow flowers to blossom, she 
who scattered the seeds of the maguey, as she came forth from Paradise. 

4. Hail to our mother, who poured forth white Sowers in abundance, 
who scattered the seeds of the maguey, as she came forth from Paradise, 

5. Hail to the goddess who shines in the thorn hush like a brieht 

butterfly. ® 

6. Hoi she is our mother, goddess of the earth, she supplies food in 
the desert to the wild beasts, and causes them to live. 

7. Thus, thus, you see her to be an ever-fresh model of libcralitv 
toward all flesh. 

8. And as you see the goddess of the earth do to the wild beasts, so 
also does she toward the green herbs and the fishes.” 

The Zuni Indians of Arizona have some magnificent hymns. One 
of the mwt noteworthy is this hymn to the sun. Of course, all 
these come to us thtough the medium of a translator, and one may 
not knmv whether it has gained or lost in the process of translation. 
At all events, here it is definitely beautiful: 

^ Brim™- Rig Vftia Ammi«nus, Pbiladclphia; D. G, Brinrcq, 1890, 
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Early in the morning, 

Wfi wahen, we wjiken« 

When mother Sun-god rises, 

We wetenme her with joy. 

She greets us with a nuhant face. 

She niects us vdih a warm enthraec, 

So sweetly, so sweetly. 

Merrily wc sing and dance; 

In happy spirit wc advance; 

Merrily we sing and dance; 

In happy spirit we advance. 

We are children of the sun. 

Arm in arm together run, 

Round a ring we steady move: 

Our hearts will faithful prove. 

As the sun comes near to us. 

Near to us, near to us. 

Listen! just listen! 

What a wondrous shower of sounds, 
Countless beats in rapid rounds. 

Ever changing, ever new, 

Constant strains of high and low. 

They arc messengers rf love, 

Spirit voices from above. 

Brining light and life and joy 
Telling us bliss on high. 

Listen! just listen! 

Whence come all these distant sounds? 
Echoes, where the hght aboutids; 
Crystal streams in murmurs faint. 
Bursting forth without restraint. 

They arc golden grains of thought, 
Silent whispers faintly caught, 

Filling us vrith joy content, 

Faihwavs of our souls ascent. 

Souls' t^ent, souls' ascent. 

Listen! just listen! 
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Glory to tte sunlight rays> 

Gloiy to tlui Sun-god s ways, 

Sunlight rays, Sun-god s ways. 

They coirunand us: to endtiie^ 

To be siJentp chaste and puce. 

To be faidifulp true and brave^ 

To the laws oiir fathers gave. 

O harken to the Sun-god 's voiee 
Beckoning your soul to rise: 

In radiant lights the source of song. 

The origin of thought has sprung: 

As light and song m one un]ie,i 
Let us forever seek the lighi. 

We seek the light, we seek the light, 

Usten! just listen 

A Polynt^an divinity. Lono, b approached with a sacrifice bv 
the priest^ chanting: ^ 

Oh Lono^ of the blue firmament! 

Heee are vegetables, here is meat. 

An offering of payer, a sacrifice. 

An offering of fat thing; to you. Oh Lono! 

Let tlie crops ffourish in this ahu puaa Cthstrict)! 

The following quotations reveal the fact that Lono. the god of 
crops, was a rain god: ^ 

Send gracious showers of rain. Oh Looo. 

Life-giving raid, a grateful gift. 

Symbols of Lono's blessing., . . 

Oh Lono, of the broad leaf, 

Let the low-hanging cloud pour out its tain, 

To make t he crops fiotirish. 

Rain to make the tapa-plants fiourish. 

Wring out the dark rabi-efouds 
Oh Lono in the heavens.” 

-Awakcatag at OaTsn,” fniiQ TratUtiinuil Simgt ef tJw 
(nblubcd by TliiMdaic Prener Co.; used by pennisslon. 

” Handy, op, dt., pp. HO-l 11. 
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Now and then there is a song which seems to be individual just 
as some of the Hebrew Psalms aret and registers some profound 
experience or hope or aspiration - One ivondeis in the following, 
which is called a ritual song of the Pawnees* what has happened 
between the first and second stanzas: 

I know not If the vuice of man can reach to the sky^ 

I know not if the irughey one will hear as 1 pray; 

I know not if the gifts i ask will afi granted be; 

J know not if the word of old we truly can hear^ 

1 know not what \vill come to pass in otir future daysj 
1 hope that only good will come^ my duldxen, to you- 

I now know that the voice of man can reach the sky; 

1 now know that the rnighiy one has heard as I praypdt 
I now know that the gifts I asked have all grant^ been. 

I now know that the word of old we truly have heard; 

I now know that T'lra ivs hearkens unto nian s prayeiSt 
1 know that only good has come, my children, to yoti* 

No more poignant human uttemnee is to he found anywhere 
than in the "Lament of a Man for his Son." Tlie most remarkable 
thing about the song is its origin* It is a Palate Indian 
it; and in all the literature about Indians, none is represented as 
more ''ornery"' than the Paiute* But it is the father-heart of human¬ 
ity that we hear echoing David's lament over Absalom: 

SoH;, my sont 

1 will go up to the mountain 
/\nd there I will light a fire 
To die feet of my son s spirit* 

And there will I lament him; 

Saying, 

O my souj 

What is my life to mep now you arc departed! 

Son, my son. 

In the deep earth 

AJke FXetchetr BwSiJii of Vfll. 22, pp. 343— 
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We softly laid thee 
In 3 CfiieFs robe. 

In a warrior^s gear. 

Surely there^ 

In the spirit land 
Thy de^s attend thee! 

Surely^ 

The com eomes to the ear again! 

But h hcre^ 

I am the stalk that the sced-galheiers 
Descrying empty, afar, left standing. 

SoUp my son! 

What is my hfe to me, now you are dcparted?^^ 

These all too fevv illustrations of the psalm Ulerature of the pie- 
Uierate groups of the world do not register the full height nor 
breadth nor depth of that vast unwritten sea of song and prayer. 
It may well be said here that we have gleaned the best; much is 
repetitious, meaningless (to us at least), superatiticrus, crude, even 
savage and licentious, but if God is where the Good, the True, die 
Beautiful are found, who tan deny that among these people there 
were those who saw something of His face as they "sought after if 
haply they might find him?” 

it is not unusual to find among non-literate people, as among 
the literate, a feeling of tvorld-weariness or disillusionment, and 
despair. Some of them, like the ancient Babylonians, developed a 
carpe diem philosophy; othere found nothing to lighten theirmd- 
ancholy. From Mexico come some excellent examples of this type 
of literature, not unlike the book of Ecclesiastes in the Bible, Two 
or three of these must suffice, 

1, Weeping, 1, the singer, weave my song of Boweis of sadness; I call 
to memory the youths, the shards, the fragments, gone to the land of the 
dead; once noble and pcnveiful here on earth, the youths were dried up 
like feathers, were split into fragments like an emerald, before the face 

Fran, TA*by ^tary Awrin, 1923, U,ed % twaksian 

I touefilon xMifflin Cqk. ^ « 
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and in the sight of those who saw them on earth, and with the knowl¬ 
edge of the Couse of All, 

2. Alas! alas! 1 sing in grief as 1 recall Uie childien- Would that 1 
could turn back again ^ sstmld that 1 rauld-grasp iheir hands once more; 
would that 1 could call them forth from the land of the dead; would 
that we could bring them again on earth, that they might rejoice and 
delight the Giver of Life; is it possible that we His servants should reject 
him or should be ungr«efiJ^ Thus 1 weep in roy heart as I. the sing^i, 
review my metnories, recalling things sad and grievous. 

3. Would only that 1 knew they could hear me, there in the land 
of the dead, were I to sing some worthy song. Would that 1 could 
gladden them, that 1 could console the suffering and the toiment of the 
children. How con it be learned? Whence can I draw the inspiration? 
They are not where 1 may follow them; neither can I reach them with 
my calling as one here on earth.®* 

But perhaps the most notable example of this kind of literature 
is one from the great King Neaahuakoyoil, who ruled only a little 
while before the coming of the Euiopean conquerors. The king 
himself had reached nearer perhap to a monotheistic conception 
of God than any of his pople, but he tvas oppressed by the fleeting 
character of life, and uncertain of what lay beyond this life. 

1. The fleeting pomp of the world are like the green willow trees, 
which aspiring to pnnanence, are consumed by a fire, fall before 
the aafi, arc upturned by the wind, or arc scarred and saddened by 

2. The grandeurs of life are like the Bowers in color and in fate; lire 
beauty of these remains so long as their chaste buds gather and store the 
rich park of the da^vn and, saving it. drop it in Uquid dew; but scarry 
has the Cause of All directed upn them the full rays of the sun, whcir 
their beauty and glory fail, and the brilliant gay colors which decked 

forth their pride wither and fade. , . , . i . 

3. The delicious realms of flowers count tbetr dynasties by short 
periods; those which in the morning revel proudly in beauty and 
strength, by evening weep for the sad destruction of their thrones, and 

Danid G- Brimon, Aflci™t Nahwiii Poetry, Philaddpbia: D. G. Brintwi, 
1890. p. 73. 
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for the mishaps which drive them to lossi, to poverty, to death, and to the 
gravct All things of earth have an end, and in the midst of the most joy- 
ous lives, the breath falters, they fall, they sink into the ground. 

4. All the earth is a grave, and nought escapes i t; nothing is so perfect 
that it does not fall and disappear. 

. .. That which was yesterday is not today; and let not that which is 
today Host to live tomorrow. 

5. The caverns of earth are Elled with pcsttlential dust which once 
was the bones, the Sesh, the bodies of great ones who sat upon thrones, 
deciding causes, ruling assemblies, governing armies, conquering prov¬ 
inces, possessing treasures, tearing down timiples, flattering themselves 
with pride, majesty, fortune, pmise and dominion. These glories have 
passed like the dark smoke thrown out by the rude skins on which they 
are written. 

6. . . . first and last confounded in the common clay. ^Vhat 

was their fate shall he ours, and of all who follow us, 

7. (Jnconquered princes, warhke chieftains, let us seek, let us sigh 
for the heaven, for there all is eternal and nothing is corruptible. The 
darkness of the sepulchre is but the strengthening couch for die glorious 
sun. and the obscurity of the night but serves to reveal the brilliancy of 
the stats. No one has power to alter these heavenly lights, for they serve 
to display the greatness of their Creator, and as our eyes see them now, 
so saw them our earliest anctaiors, and so shall see them our latest 
posterity.** 

Nor arc there lacking among most peoples some legal require- 
merits established by tlie gods, as in the case of the Mosaic and 
Lcvitical law in the Bible. Hero stories abound, moral tales told for 
the instruction of childhood and youth arc common to most cul¬ 
tures, but space forbids lengthening tliis chapter. Enough here if 
we have established the fact that many, if not all, peoples even at 
the pre-literate stage have already developed most of kinds of 
material that are found in the Bibles of literate peoples. And prob¬ 
ably it serves very much the same functions among them as do the 
Bibles among those whose scriptures were preserved to them in 
written form. 


H|biJ.,pp.4$-4«. 
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Geoq^e W. CtaiiyQj Tlie Patfi an the Rainbow, Boni and Liveright, 
N.Y„1918. 

Nellie Banics, American Indian Love Lyrics, Macmillan Co., N. Y,^ 193?, 
Natalie Curtis Burlin, Tlte Jttdwn's Book, Maiper & Brothcts, N. Y., 
1907, 

Tbete is a great mass of this numia) scsU«Md through die Anuiial Report! 

of the Bureau of Anterieon Ethnology.^ 

See footnotes for other suggestions. 


CHAPTER III 


Egyptian Sacred Dteraiure 


In 3 strict sense, Eg)’pt has no sacred book. The Egyprian people 
never reached the stage at which they formed a dehnitivc canon of 
writings which served as the basis of their faith. But they did have 
a very extensive sacred literature which was highly inQuential in 
the expression of their faith, and to some extent in the detenntna' 
tion of that faith. Why she never reached the point of canoniza¬ 
tion of her scripture can be a matter of conjecture only. Certainly 
she had materials of the sort that compose sacred scriptures in 
other faiths, and certainly she had a priesthood who might have 
been thought of as interested in crystallizing Egypt's religion by 
means of a preferred set of sacred books. Possibly the shifting of 
capitals, due to the political changes, and the corresponding shifts 
in the centers of religious authority, may have played some part in 
the prevention of the crystallization of a true sacred book. 

Egypt has had perhaps as long a period of literacy as any area 
in the world. Even before the dynastic period she had achieved the 
art of writing, using the picture or hieroglyphic method. She had 
immediately at hand a most durable medium on which to record 
her thought, and both political and clintatic conditions were un¬ 
usually favorable to the preservation of her writings. Politically, 
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she was mladvely isolated From die rest oF the worJd for many, 
many centuries oF her earlier history. There u'as a briof invasion in 
about 1700 B.c. by die Hyksos kings, and there were imperial wars 
fought %vith the nascent Babylonian and Assyrian empires at a later 
time; but few cultures have enjoyed a longer, more uninterrupted 
period of development than did Egypt* 

Furthermore^ her climate because of its extreme ariditj- was 
highly favorable to the preservation of what written. For^ of 
course, Egypt would be completely desert were it not for the Nile 
which furnishes irrigation for her fields. This climate makes any¬ 
thing written in Egypt almost eternal In its enduring quality, par¬ 
ticularly if it has become covered over so as to escape the cutting 
effect of sand storms. 

For many centuries there lay side by side in one of the famous 
archaeological sites two enormous obelisks, cut with great skill out 
of the living rock of Egypt, dressed down to the proper shape, then 
deeply inscribed with hieroglyphic diaracters. In the course of 
time, these were overturned and became at least prtly covered by 
the sand. Something over seventy years ago it occurred to certain 
Americans to bring one of these obelisks to America so that it could 
be seen by those who could not make the journey to Egypt. Accord¬ 
ingly, at no small cost in money and effort, it was towed across the 
Atlantic Ocean on a specially constructed barge, unloaded, and 
transported dirough the streets of New York Oty on a specially 
built, very wfde^tired truck, to its present site in Central Park near 
die Metropolitan Art Museum, There it ivas mounted, and has 
stood for roughly seven decades only, but already the eroding effect 
of cold and heat, moisture and dryness, has taken its toll, and 
the sharply cut figures have begun to lose their edgeSn It is certain 
that within a comparatively short time the inscription on the obelisk 
Will become practically illegible. Meanvvhilc, a like monument 
in Egvpt is said to be the same as it was the day the Ne^v York 
obelisk was borne away. Even wTitings on so perishable a medium as 
papyrus, the ancestor of paper, have survived for tiearly three thou¬ 
sand years with almost no serious deterioration, a thing which could 
never happen in a climate like our own. 
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But there was a thirtJ factor which made for the preservadon of 
Egypt's writings which must be considered^ namely, tlie fact that 
of the material was written on die inside of, or deposited 
within tombs. During most of Egypt's history it was customary, for 
important people at least, to be buried in roclt-hcwn tombs. On the 
interior walls of these burial places were carved religious texts as 
well as many other things that tell of the life and thought of the 
ancient Egs'ptians, Once sealed, die tombs were perhaps the least 
likely of all places to be disturbed, for in Egypt as elsewhere, there 
was a supersddous dread of the dead and anything connected with 
them. On the walls of some tombs were written words to diis effect: 
"Cursed be he who does damage to this tomb/’ Egypdans bdieved 
very definitely in the spirit world, and only the most courageous 
would venture to violate such a tabu. One has only to recall the 
dread which modem people have of cemeteries, pamcubrly at 
night, to understand how the Egyptians felt about this. 

Some years ago an unusually rich find was made in the rock cliffs 
along the Nile Valley. It was obviously a royal tomb. Naturally 
there was a great deal of interest in its discovery and in its opening. 
The sensational press tvove a fabric of unbelievable but dramatic 
tales about the affair. Lord Carnarvon, the financial backer of the 
w'ork of excavation, tvas said to have been stung by something that 
darted out of the tomb when the closed opening was finally broken 
through. Much was made of the fact that on the face of the 
mummy there was a mark rimilar to that on Lord Camarv'on's 
cheek—arid that the latter suddenly died. Furthennorc, it has been 
frequently alleged that one after another of those ivho had either 
directly or indirectly had anything to do with the affair died, some 
naturally, some tragically, all as a result of an implied curse. 

The facts are that Lord Carnarvon was stung by a mosquito not 
ibete, but at another site, that the wound became infected and that 
he died some five months later, at the end of twenty years of in¬ 
validism, at the agp of fifty-seven. Responsible scholars, checking 
on the facts, assert that of eight persons in the working porty that 
opened the tomb, six were still alive fourteen y^rs later, while two 
were still living twenty-eight years after the event, which was 
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longer than the period of their Average life e^'pectancy, Howard 
Caner, who was in charge of the excavation, lived to be about 
seventy years of age and died only shortly before World War 11. 
No wonder an Egyptologist cried, "We all die ultimately. How* long 
does a curse take anyhow?" 

While, therefore, the popular stories have no solid basis in fact, 
they do, nevcrtltelcss, illustrate in some measure the feeling people 
have about tombs; and to a considerable degree, help account for 
the preservation of so much that was placed in the burial places 
of the Egyptians. To this fact we owe a great deal, for mudi of 
Egyptian literature, particularly concerning their religion, has come 
to us from the tombs. 

It may be, of course, tliat just because so much of the religious 
literature was from this origin, so much attention was focused upon 
death and the after life. No other single idea seemed so to pre¬ 
occupy the mind of the Egyptians as this. Possibly if we had more 
general preservation of the writings which, lacking the protection 
of the tombs, have been lost or diMtroyed, w'e might have a better 
balance of interest. Certain it is tliat no people in the world, seem¬ 
ingly, have been so deeply concerned about what was to happen to 
them after death. It w’as a near obsession with them. Kings spent 
much of their time and effort, as well as the economic resources of 
their county, in building burial places that would defy the ravages 
of time, and so guarantee to them immortality. It was for this that 
the pyramids were built, hundreds of them, and literally thousands 
of mastabas, which were the more primitive forms of the*developed 
pvramid. Tliesc latter served as the burial places of the wealthy and 
po^verful who could not aspire to truly great pyramids, as their bid 
for immortality. 

It is with this concept of the life hereafter that a great deal of 
the literature has to do. The very oldest writings known in Egypt, 
and indeed in all the world, were certain writings found on the 
inner passages of a group of pyramids at Sakkara, along the Nile, 
which date from about 2700 to 2600 b.c. They are kno%sTi as the 
pyramid texts. At the present time nothing older than these in 
HTitten form is certainly known, Yet, that these were not tlie earll- 
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est Hiitings of Eg)pt is apparent from the fact that in the course of 
writing these pyrnmid lests^ their authors quote from hooks written 
much earlier, perhaps many hundreds of years pre^dously. 

The purpose of the pyramid texts w^s to enable the king to reach 
the realm of the dead (m that early time not in the under^^'orld, 
but in the sky, and in the East rather than the West, as in later 
tinies) and to insure his hoppings there. To reach that abode it 
u^as necessary to ferry over certain bodies of water. Chamu: were 
therefore furnished to compel the ferryman, called "Look-hehind," 
to bear him over the waters. Sometimes if he proved obdurate, the 
god Re was besought to command the boatman to serve him: 
"'O Re, Cornmend King Teti to Look-behind^ the ferryman of the 
Lily-Lake, that he may bring that ferry-boat for King Teti, in which 
he ferries the gods to yonder side of die Lily-Lake, to the east side 
of the sky/'* 

[f these means fail he may fly to the sky. A charm is provided for 
this: "Thy two wings are spread out like a falcon with thick plum¬ 
age, like the hawk seen in ^e evening traversing the sky,’'" Or men 
and gods are called on to lift him to the sky* "O men and gods! 
Your arms are under King Pepi[ Raise him, lift ye him to the sky, 
as the arms of Shu are under the sky and he raises it, To the ^kv' 
To the sky! To the greatest scat among the gods!"* 

Then there ivere the doors of the celestial fields to be opened 
and for this also charms were required. As he faces die gates he 
criest "O lofty one Cgat®), whom no one names! Gate of Nut! King 
Teti is Shu who came forth from Atuni. O Non (the primeval 
waters), cause that this gate be opened for King Teti.'** 

At last, of coutso, the Pharaoh is admitted and becomes one with 
the gods. 

This literature b fairly ejttensive, running to something over two 
hundred printed pages in translation. It contains rituals for the 

» Pyr. 88599-,d0, reprintHd frem Dirvcroptieirr of Rd'ificm emd TkoiifiJrt if* Jtn* 
«i«irt Egwr, ^ J«13« H. Billed; copytiglu m2 In- Charltt Scribner’, Son,, 
1940 by Cbane, Breastni; u«d oy pennision of the mbli^ct,. Pate 106. 

s B104S, op. di. p. 109. 

* Pyr. 1 lOL p. 113. 

* Pyr, 603, Bmirtcd, p. 114. 
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fiinerary offerings at the tomb, charms^ very old rituals for use 
in worship* hymnSt myths and prayent. "Tho chief note/' says 
Breasted, * m all this mass of material is that of protest against 
death.” He calls it '^humanity's earliest supreme re\^ok against the 
great darkness and silence from which none returns.”^ Again and 
again is repeated the assurance that the dead lives: ''King Teti has 
not died the death* he has become a glorious one in the horizon,”* 

Although primarily oF the character thus indicated* pyramid 
texts arc highly revealing as to the general outloolc of the people of 
that timop particokrly with reference to the life hereafter* In the 
earlier period, it should be noted, this seemed to W chieQy the 
prerogative of kings^ at least there is no comparable literature as 
expressive of the hopes of the common man* There are, however, 
indications that go far hack of any of the pyramidsp in the simple 
burials found in the desert sands, that there was a hope of an after 
life, and that one w'ould evidently need there very much the same 
kind of things he needed here, ITiis at any mte appears to be the 
case* from tlie sort of utensds and tools and other objects found in 
the graves. 

The funerary literature^ of which the pyramid texts are simply 
die earliest phase, was a constant clement in Eg)*prian literature 
from the time of the pyranud texts until very laie in the pte^ 
Christian era. At a somewhat later rime the waiting was done, not 
on the walls of pyramids, but on die inside of coffins in ivhicb the 
mummJes were placed. In this form the writings were know^n as 
the cofBn texts, their purpose being essenrially that of the pyramid 
texts, only there are now evidences that the after life is a concern, 
not alone of rulerSi but also of people of lesser social stature* 

The final phase of thb literature is what is knoivn as The Book 
of the Dead, a very e.xtensjve literature which is found wniten on 
papyrus rolls and placed within the coffins. At this stage it is quite 
dear that "Everyman" entertains the hope of immortality* and diese 
numerous texts are the means by which the soul is supposed to be 
able to make its way through the nether world p 

=^P.9L 

* Pyr, S150, Breaseed, ojf* ctf.^ p. 91. 
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The Book of the Dead is sometiines called the Bible of the 
Egyptians. It k tme chat it is the one book which does have some 
semblance of a canon, but, aside from this, it would be a mistake 
to regard it as a Bible. As a matter of fact, there are various re¬ 
censions of the book which are similar, but by no means identical, 
either in the number of the chapters included or in the content 
of the diapters. It is true also that it does form what, perhaps, for 
the first time, may be called a book, but it was certainly never the 
fi-xed and unchanging kind of a book that most Bibles have become. 

ITie writing was done on Jong papyrus rolls, some of them reach¬ 
ing a length of something like 150 feet. They are written very 
much as the Hebrew scrolls are wTitten, in columns a few inches 
w-ide. Some of them were wnitten wntli great care, some of the 
chapters being headed by illustrations in color indicating the con¬ 
tent of the chapter. 

But even in death there is a difference among people. The 
wealthy and powerful rvere able to employ able scribes and use 
high-grade materials, while the poor had to content themselves with 
crudcf, cheaper work of Jess capable scribes, some of it written al¬ 
most illegibly. Dr. |ohn A. Wilson says that probably the really 
poor Cthe great mass of the people) could afford no Book of the 
Dead at all. "Such privilege may have run down through the mer- 
chants, artisans and minor priests, but not to servants and peas* 
ants."^ Toward the close of Egypt’s history, the book grows shorter 
and shorter, possibly due to a changed vie^v of its value, or to a 
conviction that it was primarily magic, and that a token book 
would work quite as effectively as a much more elaborate and ex¬ 
pensive one. The result is that in lesser burials, the IxKik comes to 
be only a small, single sheet of papyrus tviittcn in demotic script. 

Each chapter as translated and published by Budge has a title, 
and from a study of these titles the general purposes of The Book 
of the Dead may be gaibcred. Chapter XV, for example, is a group 
of hymns to various gods, a hymn of praise to Ra* at rising: a liyran 
and litany to Osiris; a second hymn to Ra at rising, followed bv 

^Pmonal pwrespoodcoce, 

» Rb Mine M Re Cp. 3S). R» h the filing preferred tty Budge, Re by Btenstcd. 
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three hymns to Ra at setting. These are similar to, but yet different 
fiQmj the sevei^ hymns to Ra at risiiig v,'hich form part of the 
Introduction to The Book of Other chapter titles are: 

"Of not letting the deceased do work in die undo world”; "Of mak' 
ing the ShabtJ figure to do work/' the Shabti (Ushebti^ bang 
a molded figure of a slave placed in the tomb to serve the deceased. 
This A^as a late substitute for the earlier actual slaying of a slave 
to serve his master in the other world. Others are: ''Of giving a 
mouth to the deceased”; "Of giving a heart to the deceased in the 
underworld"; “'Of not letting the heart of the deceased be driven 
away from him in the underworld”; 'Of not letting the deceased 
be bitten by serpents”; “Of not suffering comiptiDn in the under¬ 
world""; 'Of sitting among die great god$”; 'Of causing the Soul to 
be united to the body in the underworld”; "Of providing the de¬ 
ceased with foctd in the undertrarld”; '"Of forcing an entrance into 
heaven”; "Of not dying a second time""; "Of entering in the com- 
pny of the Gods.” These are but a few, but diey furnish some¬ 
thing of an indication as to the value of Tke Br>£>k of the Dead 
to the deceased. 

Many of the chapters are quite lengthy and there is not space 
to quote them at great length, but a few excerpts will give an idea 
of their general nature. Here is part of Chapter 68, "Of Coming 
Forth by Day ” 

The overseer of the house of the overseer of the seal, Nu, triumphantp 
saith: 

"The dextrs of heaven are opened for mCp the doors of earth are opened 
for me, and the first temple hath l>een unfasiencd for me by the god 
Petra. Behold, 1 tvas guarded and watched, (but now) I am released; be- 
h{)Id, his hand had tied cords round me and his hand had darted upon 
me in the earth. Rc-hent* hath been opened for me and Re-hent hath 
been unfastened before me, Re-hcnt hath been given unto me, and 1 
shall ctrmc forth by day into whatsoever place I please; I have gained the 
mastery over my heart; ! have gained the mastery over my breast C^)i 1 
have gained the cnasicry over my hands; 1 have gained the mastery over 
my two feet; I have gained the mastery^ over my moudi; I have gained 

^ Rc^benU tbe enitanc^ to oew -of ttc grtai nJEdriaJ canais. 
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th.fi mastery over tny whole body; I have gained the mastery over 
sepulchral offerings; I have gained the mastery over the watets; I have 
gained the mastery over the air; I have gained the ntastciy over the 
canal; 1 have gained the n)a$ter]i’ os’er the river and over the land; I have 
gained the mastery over the furrows; I have gained the mastery over the 
male workers for me; I have gained the masteiy over the female workers 
for me in the underts’orid; 1 have gained the mastery over the things 
which were ordered to be done for me upon the earth, according to the 
entreaty which ye spake for me Claying}, 'Behold, let him live upon the 
bread of Seb.* That which is an abomination unto me, I shall not eat, 
Cnay) I shall live upon cakes (made) of whim grain, and my ale shall 
be Cmade) of the red grain of Hapi,'« In a clean place I shall sit on the 
ground beneath the foliage of the date palm of the goddess Hathor, who 
dwelleih in the spacious Disk as it advanceth to Anna (Heliopolis), hav¬ 
ing the books of the divine words of the writings of the god Thoth."“ ... 

1 shall lift myself up on my left side, and I shall place myself up on 
my right side, and I shall place mysdf (on my left side). I shall sit 
down, I shall stand up, and I shall place mysdf in (the path of) the 
wind like a guide who is well prepar^." 

"Rusiuc: If this composition be known (by the deceased) he shaD 
come forth by day, and he shall he in a position to journey about over 
the earth among the living, and he shall never suffer diminution, never, 
never."^® 


Also part of Chapter 154; 


... "Homagp to thee, O my divine father Osiris, thou lives! with my 
membm. Thou didst not decay. Thou didst not turn into worms. Thou 
didst not w^e away. Thou didst not suffer comiption. Thou didst not 
putrefy. I am the god Khepeia, and my members sl)all have an everlasting 
existence. 1 shall not decay. I shall nut rot. I shall not putrefy. I shall not 
turn into worms. I shall not sec corruption before the eye of the god 
Shu, I shall have my being, I shall have my being. I shaU live, I shall 
live. I shall Botirish, 1 shall flourish. I shall wake up in p.» a ci? . 1 shall not 
putrefy. My inward parts shall not perish, I shall not suffer injury Mine 
five shall not decay. The form of my visage shall not disappear Mine 


the Nile. 

IIE. A. WsUit Budge, The Book of 
Chicago 1901, Vd. 2. pp. 2J1-213. 
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€ar sbatl not become deaf* My head sha 11 not be sepanatied froid my neck. 
My tongue shall not be camecl away* My hair shall not be cut oflF. Mine 
eyebrow's shall not be shaved olf^ No haleful injury shall cotnc ttpon me. 
My body shall be establisbedn and it shall neither crumble away nor be 
d^troyed in this 

Quite tlae most notable of all tlic chapters is the 125th, ^vhidi 
describes the famous judgment scene through which every' soul 
must pass before tlie entrance into the other wtjrld. The chapter h 
preceded by a graphic picture of the judgment scene, clearly show¬ 
ing the characters who participate in it* There is Osiris, god of the 
under-world; there is Anubis, the jackal god, who appropriately 
enough conducts the souls to the judgment hall; there are depicted 
the famous scales on which tlie heart of the person being judged 
is weighed in the balance against Maat, or justice, represented by a 
feather. Standing beside die scale with what appears to be a stylus 
and a writing pad is Thoth» god of learning and patron of M 
literature, who is the secretai^' always present to note the outcome 
of the judgment. And most fearsome of all stands a curious beast 
rampounded of parts of a hippopotamus, a lion, and a crocodile, 
the latter furnishing the mouth, which stands with fearful jaws 
open, ready to receive the hearts which do not weigh out properly 
against justice. TTie figure is known familiarly as the "devouress." 

Before proceeding to the weighing of the heart, however, the 
soul must appear in a great judgment hall in which are seated 
forty-two go^, each leptesenting one of the ancient city states of 
which Egypt was compounded, Before each separate god, the soul 
must prostrate itself and deny having committed some particular 
sin. In tlte list of these denials of specific sin may be found an ex¬ 
cellent index of what the Egyptian evidently thought was sin, and 
it proves to be a most interesting list indeed. It is too long to copy 
entirely, but here ate some of the things tvhich the sou! must afTirm 
that it has not committed. The negative confession here given is 
addressed to Osiris, Lord of the hall of judgment. It is given again 
in slightly different form to tlie several forty-two gods in the same 
12Sth chapter. 

E, A. Wallis Budge, The Utemtufe of the Aneknt Bgyf p- 55- 
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Text; CO CThc foUmiiiiig^ shall be said when the overseer of the house 
of the overseer of the seal, Nu, trjumpliant, cometh forth into the hall 
C2) of Eknjhlc Maati so that he may be separated from every sin which 
he hath done and may behold the faces of the gods. The Osiris Nu, 
triumphant, saith:— 

C3J "Homage to thee, O Great God, thou Lord of Doable Maaii, 1 
have come to thee, O my Lord, and I have brought myself hither that 
(4} I may behold thy beauties, I know thee, and I know thy name, and 
I know the namefs^ of the two and forty gods who exist with (5 J thee 
in this Hall of Double Maati. ... 1 have not oppressed the members of 
any family, (fi) 1 have riot wrought evil in the platie of right and truth. 
I have had no knowledge of svorthless men. I have not svrought evil. I 
have not made to be the £tst Coonsideration) of each day that excessive 
labour (9) should be performed for me. (I have) not brought forward 
my name for Cexaltation) to honours. I have not ill-treated servants, (I 
have not thought scorn of God.) I have not defrauded the oppressed one 
of his property. 1 have not done that which is an abomination CIO) unto 
the gods, i have not caused ham to be done to the servant by his chief. 
1 have not caused pain. 1 Lave made no man to suffer hunger, 1 have 
made no one to weep, I have done no murder. (11) I have not given 
the order for murder to be done for me, I have not inflicted pain upon 
mankind. I have not defrauded the temples of thdr oblations. I have not 
C12) purloined the cakes of gads, 1 have not carried off the cakes offered 
ID the fcAuf, I have not committed fomicadon. I have not polluted mvself 
Cin the holy places of the gid of my city), not climinishod from' the 
bushel. (13) 1 have neither added to nor filched away land, 1 have not 
encroached upon the fields (of others). I have not added to the wdghis 
of the scales (to cheat the seller). I have not mis read the pointer of the 
scales (to cheat the buyer), (14) I have uot carried away the milk from 
the mouths of children. I have not driven nw&y the cattle which were 
upon their pastures. I have not snared (15) the feathered fowl of the 
preserves of the gods. I have not caught fish (with bait made of) fish of 
their kind. I have not turned back the water at the time (when it should 
flow). I have not cut (16) a cutting in a canal of running water. I have 
not extinguished a fire (or Ught) when it should burn. I have not s-ir^ 
laied the times (of offering) the chosen meat-offciings. 1 have not driven 
off (17) the cattle from the property of the gods, [ have not repulsed God 
in his ULinifestatians. I am pure. I am jrure. I am pure. I am pure." ete.>* 

I* E. A. Willi* Budge. Tint Book of the Dtad, Vol. Z, pp. 
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If there remained no other bscriptions or \s^tten material con¬ 
cerning Egypt^ it would be possible to reconstruct, to a very conr 
siderablc degree^ the life and thought of ancient Egypt from this 
important bookt for in the process of prepaiitig for death and im- 
mortaJityi almost cverydiing that b imporant in life itself b con¬ 
sidered in one ^vay or another. It b thus a priceless document, tell¬ 
ing of Egypt's life and faith- 

The ethical development indicated in the ^'Negative Cbnfession" 
does not seem particularly remarkable from the standpoint of mod¬ 
em Christian civilization; but it is necessar)' to recall as one reads 
itp bat this antedates by hundreds of years the time of Moses and 
tlie earliest possible date given for the Ten Commandments. Evi¬ 
dently here man had already achieved a high degree of moral in¬ 
sight. Some think that there may have been some influence of the 
Egyptians upon the Hebrew people through the contact of Moses 
with the Egyptian court, but that lies in the realm of conjecture 
and b not to be taken too seriously. Reference will be made to it 
again a little later. 

i'\s in most scripturesT, there appears iii the literature of Egypt 
eventually not a little of disillusionment and pessimism. Life deals 
hardly with men; they seem unable to cope witli it; they fall into 
moods of hopelessness and melancholy^ not unlike that found in 
tire Book of Ecclesiastes in the Old Testament. One of the most 
interesting of die poems depicting thb mood b one called the Song 
of the Harper, a reflection upn the transitory nature of life and 
fame, prompted by tire contemplation of tombs of ancestorSh 

There is none who comes back from over there 
That he may tell their state 
That he may tell their neerls 
That he may still our hearte 
Until we (too) may travel to the place 
where they have gone. 

This gloomy reflection led them os we shall see in a number 
of other cultures to a ^^Qirpe diem'^ philosophy—'Eat, drinks and 
be merry/' for ''You con t take it with you/^ 
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Put myrrh upon thy head. »^ . 

Let not thy heart flag 

FoUow thy de^>iie and thy good. ^ . . 


Make holiday, and wear)' not again 
Behold it is not given to a man to take his 
property vvith him. 

Behold there is no one who departs who comes back againJ® 

Still anotlicr^ which has been entitled '^Dialogue of a iMisan- 
thropc with his ow'n Soul/* Breasted calls our earliest Book of Job/** 
fly a succession of mLsfortunes a man is brought to the depths of 
despair From %vhich death in the end seems to offer a glad releasei 
Though in the first half oi the poem the sarne note of "carpe diem** 
appears* in tlte latter part life is seen to be utterly iniolerable and 
death offers die only way out. 

In the first of four poems vs hich the Misanthrope addresses to his 
own soul^ his name is unjustly abhorred by men> more dian the 
odor of birds* or the stench of fish or crocodiles. He uses the strong' 
est possible similes to expre^ the depth of the abhorrence. In the 
second he is oppressed by the utter corruption of men about him^ 
not unlike the psalmist who on one occasion says in hb heartp *'All 
men are liars/* Ever? brothers are wicked, men sei2je their neigh¬ 
bors goods, die gentleman suffers while the bold-faced flo^- 
islies. It seems that none is righteous, and endless evl] afflicts the 
land. 

So unhappy and so hopeless of any happy outcome of life is he 
that he welcomes death as a glad release. It appears to him as a 
recovery from illness, as the odor of myrrh or of lotus Rowers, as 
a release Me that of a man who has returned from ivar. or from 
long years spent in captivity. 

But in the fourth poem there is a forward look. There the dead 
will inflict punishment on the wicked ones, and shall cause the 


»• h B. Prittianl, Anfievt N<v Einttm T«hj Relmine the Biite PriTirrtmi 
Univttii^y Pt«s, 1950. p. 467. Tn.ns!*tiKKi oE John A, VViW ' 

** BKMted, fldigia™ •wJ Egypt, p. |8l 
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choicest of offerings to be made to the iemple$, and he shall be as 
a wise man, praying to Re when he speaks. 

The tone is so different in the last poem, that one cannot help 
wondering if it may not have been the thought of one who lived 
later, interpolated into the total poem, very much as seems to have 
been true in the case of the Biblical story of Job and Ecdesiastes. 

There are likewise documents preserved which, in almost pno^ 
phetic vein, depict the evils of the period in which the w^ter lived. 
One of these, that of Ipuwer, amigns the soc^l and political life 
of his time as sharply as Amos: 

“A ttuin snotes his brother.'' . . . "A man looks upon his son as an 
enemy/' . . * “Blood is everywhere. ' » . + few lawless men aie eit' 
dcavofing to despoil the land of kingshipp” . . - '"Scmie of the provinces 
make civil war and pay no revenue." - . . “ The economic dtuation is 
desperate: No craftsmen work. . . . The soibe sits idle In his office. «- - 
Cattle arc left straying- . , - Grain has perished on every side. * . * The 
store house is laid waster" ... 

Public safety no longer exists: "Men are plundered and beaten^ . . * 
"He who was a rpbUr is a lord of wealih." . , . Even "lojal tombs arc 

not respected." * * , 

Society is topsy-turvy: "He who had no yoke of oxen is now possessor 
of a herd., ^ ^ He who had no grain is now an owner of granaries, . ^ - 
'The Owner of wealth now^ begs.'^. * * "The I'possessois of robes are now 
in rags." . . ^ "Mirth has perished.” . . ^ “Great and small say, 1 wish 1 
might die.,.. Liide children say^ He ought never to have caused me to 
live. * * . Life is no longer w^orih living.^^^ 

Unlike a ttumbet of other someivhat similar documents of des¬ 
pair, ipuwer is unwdlling to let things rest as they ace. On die other 
hand, he exhorts his feliovv countrymen to destroy the enemies of 
their king, and looks fonvard to a rocoveiy of the land. This is 
compassed by an ideal king who stands in sharp contrast to the 
reigning sovereign. Of this ideal king he sings: 

He brings coolness to that which U hot- It is said he is the shep 
held of mankind. No evil is in his heart- When his herds are few, he 

”Thc Uimhtiop is ttai of Alsu H. Cjirdiiier. Admtmitions <rf an Egy^t^n 

Leipdg. 1909, pp, 9-li, 
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passes the day to gaiher tlvem tagedier« their hearts being on fire. Would 
that he had petfeived their nature in the first generation. Then would 
he have suppressed evil. He would have stretched forth his arm a^nst 
it. He would have destroyed their inheritance. . . . Where is he todav? 
Is ha sleep]ng} Behold his might is not seen.’* 


What is here seen In vision is apparently a return to die Golden 
Age, not unlike that seen by the Hebrew jirophets who look back 
upon the Davtdic age as the golden period, and long for a return 
to it. Here, says Breasted, we have a reference to Messianism.*® 
The writer is definitely prophetic in character, although the pre¬ 
dictive element may not actually have appeared in his veiling. He 
goes ahead in somewhat the manner of Nathan condemning David, 
to condemn the line of sovereigns upon whom he puts the responsi¬ 
bility for the evil conditions which he has exposed. The end of the 
long document is a final picture of joy and prosperity, again not 
unlike some of the Hebrew prophecies. 

In somewhat different vein is a remarkable document known 
as The Eloquent Peasant, which may be said, perhaps, to be the 
oldest literature of social protest in the svorld. it is the plea of a 
peasant who has had his donkeys taken away from him by a covet¬ 
ous, w'ealthy neighbor on a vicious pretext. The peasant seeb 
their restoration, finally carrying his plaint to the highest authority. 
It is too long to quote here, but the reader will do we]] to seek it 
out and follow' The Eloquent Peasant through to die end. Finallv 
the covetous neighbor is punished, and his possessions bestowed 
upon the eloquent peasant. Breasted thinks tJiat The Eloquent 
Peasant tvas in the nature of a pamphlet issued by some members 
of die court of Pharaoh as a bit of propaganda for justice and kind¬ 
ness toward the poor.^ 

\lo5t striking of all of the literature of this character, perhaps, is 
the ’Wisdom” type; that is, the advice of the sage to his people 
vety similar in character to the Book of Proverbs in die Old Testa- 


'■ Alan H. GaidilWf, ou, dl,. p. ]3, 
cil., p, 212. 
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merit. Tlicre ai^ a number of dicse extant but die most notable of 
diem all is the M/wiiofii of Pta/i which purports to be die 

uttemnces of a governor of a city to his son^ who, die father hopeSp 
may be appoinied as bis successor as governor and vizier. It h dated 
in the Fif^th Dynasty, according to John A. Wilson, about 2450 B-c* 
Ic is much too long lo quote at length here, but a sampling at least 
is necessary: 

Be ndt puffed up because of thy knowledge; be not confident because 
thou an a wise man. Take counsel with the ignorant as well as the wise. 

If thou art one to Avhoui petitioii is made, be calm as thou iLsienest 
to the petitioners speecb. Do not rebuff him before he has swept out 
his body or before he has said that for w^hich he came. A peddoner likes 
attention to his svords better than die fuliilhng of that for ivhich he came+ 

Du not be greedy- . - . Do not be covetous against thy own kindred. 
Greater is the respect fo-r the mild than for the strong. . * . It is only a 
little of that for which one is oovetous that turns a calm man into a eon* 
tentious man. 

If thou art a man of standing, thou shouldst found ihy household and 
love thy wife as is fitting, FjU hci bdJy; clothe her back. Ointment is 
the prescription for her body. Make her heart gbd as long as thou livest. 

If (thy friend) should do something with which thou art displeased, 
behold he is still a friend. Do not answer in a stale of turmoil; do not 
remove thyself from him. Do not trample him doicn.^^ 

Below are □ few selections from Tire lustntetious of %vritten 
by a scribe Ani for the instruction of his son: 

Do not talk a lot. Be silent and thou wilt be happy. Do not be gar¬ 
rulous. The dwelling of god, its abomination is clamor. Pray thou with a 
loving heart, all the words of which are hidden, and he will do what thou 
needesr, he will hear what thou sayest, and he will accept tliy offering. 

Thou shouldst not eat bread when another is vvajtiJig and thou dost 
not stretch forth thy hand to him. A man is nmhing. The one Is rich; 
another is poor.. ,. The man rich last year is this year a vagabond.^ 

These may or may not hav<? been wiiiten by the persons to whom 

}. Br PriccliarJ, ArtCiifnl Nsv Eaiterw Texti^ pp. 412rAH, Tnns- 

lation ctl JfNbn A. Wilson. 

** TIw {lutrvction^ of Ani^ Ptiichard, Near TexU, pp, 420-421, 
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they ane attributed but, like the wisdom litetature oF mcst peoples, 
probably represent die accumulated wisdom of the time in which 
they appeared^ which is exactly what occurs in die wisdom litem- 
ture of the Old Testament. 

Tlie ZTtstfvchaRs of Amen-em-Opet^ which is variously dated bv 
scholars from the tenth to the ^mh century n.c., is thought to be 
quite similar to the Hebnevv bcwk of Proverbs—particularly 22:17— 
24:22 


Do not neglect a stranger with thy oj] jar 
That k he doubled befoitr thy brethren. 

God desires respect for the poor 
More than the knowing of the exalted 

For man is the day and straw^ 

And the god is his builder. 

He is tearing doivn and building up every day. 

He makes a thousand men poor as he washes 
Or he makes a thousand men as overseers. 

When he is in his hour of life^ 

How joyful is he who Teaches the west 
When he is safe in the hand of the ged. 

Belter is poverty in the hand of the god 
Than riches in a storehouse. 

Better is bread when the heart is happy 
Than riches with sorrow^ 

The ship of the covetous man is left in the mud 
W^hile the boat of the silent man has a fair breeze^ 

Do not spend the night fearful of the morrow* 

At daybreak w^hat is the morrow like) 

Man knows not what the monow is ljke,“ 

There is an extensive hymn literature in Egypt w-hich may be 
said to be, in some sense, parallel to the Book of Psalms in the 

Fran Tkm tn^trm^tvynt of Amm-em4Jpet. Tnmifitian of loti n A Wil 
Piitcbard, Ancient Nmt EeK^fem TiKti^ pp. 43^-424, 
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Hcbrevv-Christian Bible. Some of these we have already no’Eed as 
appearing in the Texts or TTie Book of the Dead, but 

apart from the^ there have appeared many hymns of high order in 
praise of one or the other of die gods. A few example of these are 
as foUov^rs: 

A hymn prayer addressed to die I.ady of die West—from a 
Stela dating from the 19th Dynasty {Cn 1350-1200 B.c.): 

Praised be thou m peace* O Lady of the West, 

The Mistress that turns herself toward mercy! 

Thuu causest rne to see darkness by day.^^ 
t will deciare thy might to all people. 

Be merciful to me in thy mercy I 

A hymn to Luna-Tlioih—A Stela Irom die ISth Dynasty (c. 
1350^1200 B.cO: 

Giving praise to Luna^Tboth: 
tlumage to the Merciful One. 

I give him praise to the height of heaven- 

1 adore thy beauty^ 

Be thou merciful to mep 

‘iTxat 1 may see that thuu art mcrciftit: 

I'hat 1 may obsers^e thy might. 

I'hou causest me to a darkness of thy making 
Lighten me that 1 may see thee- 
In that health and life are in thine hand 
One liveth by the gift of them.^* 

Still another is addressed to the iNile^ which plays such an im¬ 
portant role in Egj^tian life; 

1 

Adoration to the Nile! 

Hail to thee, O Nile! 

who maiiifesteth thyself over this land^ 

and cometh to give life to Egypt! 

Darkruess by day sAam to indicate that the mppliunt £$ y ind. 

■* Sacred: mtd Litefafvrr of th^ £aU^ VaL 2, p. 3l7. 

p. 321. 
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Mysterious is thy issuing forth from the darkness^ 
on this day whoreon it is ce!ebrated! 

Watering the orchards created by Re 

to cause all the cattle to live^ 

thou givest the earth to drink, inexhaustible one! ... 

II 

Lxird of the £sh, during the inundation^ 
no bird alights on the crops. 

Thou createst the comi thou hring^t forth the baileyp 
assuring perpetuity to the temples. 

If thou ocasest thy toil and thy work. 

Then all that exists is in anguishn ^ » 

Vlll 

He shines when he issues forth from the darkness, 
lo cause his flocks to prosper. 

It is bis force that gives existence to all things; 
nothing remains hidden fropj him, 

Let men dothe ihemseK^ to hU his gardens. 

He watches over hts works^ 

producing the inundation during the night. .. ^ 

X 

Estahlisher of justice! mankind desires thee^ 
suppheadng thee to answer ibdr prayers; 
thou answerest them by the inundation! 

Men offer the first-fruits of com; 
all the gods adore thee! 

The birds descend not on the soil. 

It is beliei^ed that with thy hand of gold 
thou makest hricks of silver] 

But we are not nourished on lapis lazuli; 
com alone gives vigor... . 

XII 

When thou shinest in the rpyol dty, 
the rich man is sated with good things, 
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the poor man even dj$d^s the lotus; 
all that is produced is of tbe choicest; 
a}] the plants exisii for thy children. 

If thou hast refused to grant naurislimen^ 
the dwelling is silent, de^'oid of all that is good 
the country falls exhaustecL 

XIII 

O inuiidation of the Nilc> 
offerings are made unto thee* 
oxen are immolated to thee^ 
great festivals are instituted for thee* 

Birds are sacrificed to thee^ 
gazelles are taken for thee tn the mDuntain, 
pure Baines are prepared for thee- - - ^ 

XIV 

Come and prosper! eoine and prosperl 
O Nile:, come and pro$per[ 

O thou that makest men to live through his flocks 
and his flocks through his orchards! 

Come and prosperp come, 

O Nile* come and prosper!^ 

But perhaps the greatest of ali the hymn literature belongs to 
the Imperial Age, particularly to the time of Akhnaron. As Egypt 
cv'oivcd from a body of separate city states into upper and lower 
Egypt and finally into a united Egypt, ihe religious concepts were 
also modified and certain gods became more and more impomnt 
and far-readiing in their sway. It was therefore perhaps natural 
that precisely at the nioment that Egypt became a world empire 
and sought, by conquest, to enlarge her borders* her gods should 
also tend to transcend dieU local, limited character of the earlier 
period. 

It is a fact that at this time, under the noted sovereign, Akhna- 
toOp there did appear, perhaps for the first time in the history of 

Sacred Booki and of tJsir Bsit, Vol. 1, Egjrpl. pp. 300-30S, 

Tr a nUa i f jn p g| M. Pdu! 
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the world, a concept oJ mooodieisin, of a universal god subject to 
no limitations o£ time or space. 

Aklinaton was an innovator in various fields. Although he came 
to the throne verj' youngs married and reared a familyp and passed 
off the scene in his early thirties^ perhaps no monarch of Egypt 
or any other country came to stand out so sharply against the back¬ 
ground of his 0 %™ people. Students of ancient Egypt ^ particularly 
Breasted, grow lyric in singing the praises of Akhnaton. Breasted 
calls him the worlds first individual. Certainly he was unique in 
many respects. 

First of all, students of the history of Egyptian art know well that 
from his period dates a new epoch in Egyptian art. As king, he 
required that he be represented with a crude naturalism that was 
hide flattering to his person, tie was definitely an innovator with 
respect to his attitudes toward his family, and the way in wliich 
he permitted himself and his family to l>e pictured for future gen¬ 
erations^ not as divine, but as very human, enjoying die most in¬ 
timate rektionsliips with his wife and children. Fie was likeT,vise 
different in his attitude toward w^ar. He was clearly the world's 
first pacifist. Convinced of the evil and destructiveness of wijr, he 
refused to use violent means to hold his empire togeLher, and, as 
a result, during his time it began to crumble. Living as he did 
nearly fourteen hundred years before Je$us» and over three thou¬ 
sand years before our own time^ which paj^ little attention to 
pacifists, it w^as to be expected that few would follow him in his 
refusal £0 use force. So the decline of the political power of the 
Egyptian Empire began. 

But perhaps his greatest claim to fame rests on his thcobgical 
innovations. Already there had been some tendency in the direction 
of a unified view^ of the world, but it remained for Akhnaton to 
espouse a monotheistic concept of god and to give it prestige. He 
simply declared Aton, originally only the sun's disc, but under his 
grandfatlier made one of the sun gods, to be not only the god of the 
sun but the universal divinity of the world, to whom men every¬ 
where ought to give their allegiance. This set him in rivalry 
with the ecclesiastical powers of his day whose chief god was 
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Amon, and his attempts at theological reform were made incteaS' 
ingly difficult by the opposition of the prevailing theological 
leaders. 

It may well be confessed that lie did not use the most tactful 
methods in seeking to get hi$ ideas accepted. To escape from the 
immediate presence of the nval divinities, he created a new capital 
in which Aton alone was worshiped* and provided hun with nch 
temples and a priesthood. But it was his attempt to erase from the 
minds of his contemporaries the rival god Amoti that perhaps 
stirred up the deepest resentment against him. He sent out men 
to chisel ofiF the tombs, including tliose of his otvn ancestors., the 
hated name of Amonp This w'as a violation of something very sacred 
in the minds of the people; so it is little to be wondered at that 
soon after bis own early deatli a reaction against the reform de¬ 
veloped, and that finally his own name and the name of the god 
Aton, whose name he had incorporated in his own when he had 
it changed from Ameudiotep to Akhnatorij ivere likewise erased 
from public monuments. 

Akhnaton was himself a poet of no mean stature* If it be true 
that the great hjTOn to Aton is his own composition, then he mu-^t 
be rated very high indeed, for here is one of the truly great poems 
of all time, k is much too long to be given in its entirety, for it 
describes the universal splendor and powder of Aton, the sources of 
night and day# riian and animals, the waters* the seasons, etc. Bur 
a few characteristic portions follow: 

tlNIVOlSAL SPLENOOR ANU tOWER OF ATOP? 

Thy dawning is beautiful in the horizon of the sty; 

O living Aton, Beginning of Life! 

When thou risest in the eastern horizont 

Thou hllest every land with thy beauty- 

Thou art beamifuh great, glittering, high above every land. 

Thy rays* they encompass the lands, even all that thou hast made. 

Thou art Re, and thou carriest them all away captive; 

Thou bindest them by thy love. 

Though thou art far away* thy rays arc upon earth: 

'Lhough thou art on high* thy (footprints are the day). 
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NIGIfT 

When ihou settest m the westefn horizon of the sky* 
The earth is ip darkness like the dead. 


D 4 V ANS MAN 

Bright h the earth when thou dsest in the honzDp. 
When thou shinest as Aton by day 
TTwu cLrivest aivay the darkness. 

When thou sendcst forth thy rays . -. 

DAY AND TtlH ANIMALS AND PUiNTS 

AH cattle rest upon their pasturage^ 

The trees and the plants Qaurish, 

The birds flutter in their marshes^ 

Their wings uplifted in adoration to thee. 

All tlie sheep dance upon their feet, 

AH winged things fiy^ 

They live when thou hast shone upon them. 

CKEATTON OP MAN 

Creator of the gpnn in woman. 

Maker of seed in man. 

Giving life to the son in the body of his mother. 

Soothing him that he rnay not weep, 

Nurse C^ven} in the womb^ 

Gh’er of breath to animate every one that he makethf 

When he cometh forth from the body ... on the day of his birth 

Thou opencst his mouth in speech. 

Thou supplies! his nccessibes. 


THE WHOLE CREATION 

How maniFold are thy works! 

They are hidden from before 
O sole God, whose powers no other possesseth. 
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Thou didst create the eafih according to thy hc^ 
While thou wast alone: 

Men, all cattle lar^ and sznaUp 
All that are upon the eaithp 
That go about upon their feet; 

(AUJ that ate on high, 

That fly with their wings. 

The foreign countries, Syria and Kush, 

The land of Egypt; 

Thou settesi every man Into his place. 

Thou suppliest choir necessities 
Every one has his possesdonsj 
And his days are reckoned. 

The tongues arc divers in specchp 

Their forms liketsise and their skins are distinguished. 

(For) thou makest different the strangers. 


WATEmr^C THS iiABTH IN EGYPT AND ABROAD 

Thou niakest the Nile in the Nether World, 

Thou bringest it as thou dcsLrestp 
To pceserve alive ilie people. 

For thou hast made thtan for thyself, 

Tlie lord of them all, testing among them; 

Thou lord of every land, who riscst for them. 

Thou Sun of day, great in majesty. 

All the distant countries, 

Thou makcst C^lso) their life, 

Thou hast set a Nile in the sky; 

When it falleth for them. 

It maketh waves upon the mountains. 

Like the great green sea, 

Watering their fields in their towns. 


How excellent are thy designs. O lord of etemityl 
There is a Nile in the sky for the strangers 
And for the cattle of every country that go upon thdr feet. 
(But) the Nile, itcomclh from the Nether World for Egypt. 
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THE SEASONS 

Thy my^ noudsli every gatdeo; 

When thou dscst they live, 

They grow by thee. 

Them makest the seasons 
In order m create all thy work; 

Winter to bring them coolness. 

And heat that Cthey may tme) thee. 


HEVEJl^nON ru THE ElNC 


Thou art in my hearty 

There is no other that knoweth thee 

Save thy son Akhnaton. 

TTiou hast made him wise 
In thy designs and in thy might. 

ITie world is in thy hand. 

Even as thou hast made them. 

When thou hast risen they live, 

W^cn thou settest they die; 

For thou art length of life of thyself, 

Men hve through thee, 

Wliilc (their) eyes are upon thy beauty 
Until thou settest. 

All labor h put awa^ 

When thou setlest in the Wat" 


hymn is sometime thought to have influenced certain of the 
Heb^ psalmists, particularly the writer of Psalm 104 ; but whether 
this IS true or not, it is certain that it breathes the spirit of the 
ebrew idea of God and his creative activity. It is just possible that 
the emergence of Hebrew monotheism U due in part to the in- 
Huence of the great Egyptian philosopher-king. 


a{ ReJigioB and Thought in Aneitnt I 

^ SciiWi Smu, 1940 by 

Brewteo; ttsed by pemussoon of tb, piibliihets. ™ 
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CHAPTER iV 


'Babylonian Sacred dterature 


Aichaeologyr seems to be of perennial mietcst to modem man. 
Probably as many articles on the subject appear in the Sunday 
supplements as on any other topic except those which are of lO* 
mantic interest. Men of this age seem to be very much interested 
in either digging up the remains of past civilaations. or reading 
of the work of those who have themselves done so. Of all of the 
civilizations uncovered by the arehaeologisis probably that of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians has been of greatest inieresr,\Vhv ^loutd 
this be? 

Well, one reason for the interest of westem civilization in an¬ 
cient Babylonia and Assyria, lies in the close connection of that 
part of the world with the Bible. Indeed, a major incentive to 
archaeological discovery lay precisely in the desire of students of the 
Bible to Jrnd in the records of this ancient culture some support for 
their faith in the Bible. Concerning the Bible there was very little 
skepticism untQ about a hundred years ago, when the impact of the 
modem scientific age began to make itself felt. With the beginning 
of cridcal study of the Bible many questions were laised as to the 
accuracy of the historical record. Jt was in no small degree the 
desire to find corrobontion for the Biblical narrative that led 
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scholars to cany on their exca^^ations in the Near East- Archaeol¬ 
ogy has now largely outgrwn this primary interest^ hut there is no 
tloubt that it played an important part as an incentive to wide¬ 
spread digging in the Babylonian and Assyrian area. 

It was of couisc known from the Bible that there had been a very 
close relationship between the civilizaiions of the Hebrews and the 
Babjdonian-Assyrian people- Abraham himself had gone out from 
Llr of the ChaldeeSi a migrant toward the West. The Assyrians and 
Babylonians had long been a political threat to the independence 
of the Hebrew pmple before the latter finally succumbed to supe¬ 
rior force and were either destroyed or dispersed, tn tlic case of 
the ten northcrri tribes, by Assyria, or continued, in the case of 
Judahp in a vassal relationship even after their return from the 
Babylonian captivity* Might there not therefore be left among the 
buried cities of the Mesopotamian region some records which 
would tell of these relationships and iso confirm the Biblical stories? 

So they dug in doiens of sites- Excavation at one site uncovered 
clev'en different cities superimposed one upon die other. In a great 
many, there were as many as six or seven that had been built upon 
the SHime site;j and out of these great mounds there came a vast 
wealth of information disclosing the nature of die great drilijution 
that had flourished there. Incidentally, among these mins were 
found man y things which did in deal lend to confirm the story of 
Israel's pastn Old inscriptions of imperial movements did make men¬ 
tion of Israel and corroborate some of the assertions found in the 
lx>oks of the Kings and the Chronicles, 

But other things were found which served not so much to confirm 
the Bihb as to raise a question about it and its uniqueness. For amid 
the debris of these ancient cultures there were found remnants of 
litemture so simiiar in general character to stories found in the 
Bible that at once die question was raised as to whether the Hebrew 
writers had not borrotved from dieir Eastern neighbors. 

To surest such a dependence of Hebrew upon Babjdonian 
thought in the present day occasions no shock, and raises no serious 
question, but in an earlier day it proved very' shocking indeed. If 
the Bible were the infallible word of God, m cvery^ respect, as was 
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being constantly asserted, bow cotiJd h have borrowed anything? 
Was God dependent upon any outside sources for his revcladon? 
The finding of two things in particular, the Story of Creation and 
the Story of the Rood, stirred up a tempest Avhich was long in sub¬ 
siding, and whichp even yet* in some circles, causes not a little diffi- 
milty. With, the passage of dme and more mature study of the 
nature of scripmrcp as disclosed by the application of the modem 
historico-critical method of invesugation, it is seen that the possible 
borrowing of Bible writers from another source in no way affected 
its intrinsic worth, or even the belief that thfrse tvriteTS were inspired 
in their writing. For the whole conception of inspiraiion has under¬ 
gone a change. 

In all the discoveries made through extended archaeological re¬ 
search, there has never appeared vvhai might be called a sacred 
scripture of the Babylonians or Assyrians. Apparently they, like the 
Eg)^tiarLS. never arrived at the point where they set aside certain 
books as of divine origin and accorded them an authoritative place 
in the regulation of their religious beliefs or practices. Why they 
did noE do this, we can no mote say than w*e could in the case of the 
Egyptians. Possibly, they might, in time, have done so had outside 
influences not deflected their interest and changed their religious 
Dudook, But the fact remains that they do not have a canonical 
scripture. To be sure so distinguished a sdiolar as Robert W> 
Rogers* does affirm tliat diey had sacred books, that indeed they had 
little else in their litemture. But they had no Sacred Book. What 
probably he means, for it is certainly true^ is drat they did have a 
great many writings which are of the nature of scripture, and might 
very well have been a part of a canonical selection* had one been 
made. That is, they had a very substantial amount of literature of 
varied Itinds which corresponds closely with the kind of ihing that 
is 10 he found among the scriptures of other people, notably those of 
the I lebrews and Christians. WTiether the Hebrews are actually 
indebted to the Babylonians for anything found in their own scrip¬ 
ture vs^ll always remain a question on which scholarly opinion may 

> Tiwf of Bjib>[cFnij and Ami™:, Eaton and Miins, N. Y., 1903 p 
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differ, hyi that there might have been some borrowing of one from 
another, there cam be no doubt. Tliat the dependence of either upon 
the other, if anjr, is probably that oF the Mebrew upon the Baby* 
Ionian, is indicated by the fact that the Babylonian is, in almost 
every case, obviously earlier than the 1 lebreiv. 

We shall mention five types of Babylonian vvritutgST (1) The 
Cteation Story and the Flood Story, that is, the story of mythological 
beginnings; ^2) hymns and prayers, Lncludijig their penitential 
psalms; O) ritual texts; (4) their legal code; and (5^ omens, all of 
which 6nd some coitespondence in the Bibles of most people. 

The Babylonians did not, like the Egyptians, have at hand durable 
material in the form of stone upon which to car\'e their inscriptions, 
But they did have clav, and they early learned to wTite on it while 
it was still damp, then bake it in the fire, thus rendering it relatively 
permanent. Nor did they have die stones for building purposes that 
Egvpt enjoyed. They built largely of sun-dried brick. This is very 
durable so Jong as it is protected from the rain, but once the roof 
falls in and the protective surface is worn aivay, the rain quickly 
erodes tlie buildings. It ivas in part this gradual eroding of the 
buildings that Formed the mounds in which archaeologists now dig 
up tJie ancient culture, WTien enough of the eroded walls has been 
washed down it foniis a covering of the lower part of the building, 
and this protecting layer preserves the remainder oF the building 
from further erosion. So, into these mounds they have dug. and 
found innumerable clay tablets, shaped usually somewhat like a 
shredded wheat biscuit, in all sizes, from thumb-nail up to as large 
as an adobe brick. On these were written, in what is kno^vn as 
cuneiform, that is wedge-shaped characters, the texts they wished to 
communicate or preserve. Literally thousands of them have been 
dug up containing everything from profound moral and religious 
treatises to receipts for money paid; contracts For the sale of articles, 
personal letters; business letters; letters from fatheis to sons, and 
sons to fathers; and mtcrcstingly enough, they contained vety much 
the same kind of material diat such letteis comain today. There are 
textbooks of mathematics, books on astronomy, and a great many 
other things. Indeed, almost every kind of writing is found. 
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For a long, long rime nobody could read these. They did not, as 
in Egypt, have the good fortune to find a Rosetta Stone where a 
single text was found m Egyptian—two scripts—and in GpJek, 
which was easily understood- The account of the dcciphennent of 
the Babylonian teat is one of the most interesting and romantic 
stories of scholar^ip- It is to be found very interestingly told in 
Robert \V. Rogers, The Religion of Bahylonia and AssyriOf^ and in 
They Wrote on Clay by Edward Chiera.® It is well worth reading. 
Eventually the problem was solved, and specialists now read these 
ancient records with almost the same ease with which one reads a 
modem foreign language. Found in one of the ancient libraries one 
day was a group of rather better tablets of large swe, which, when 
deciphered, turned out to be the story of creation. This aroused a 
veritable furor in the world of scholarship and of religion, for, as 
indicated above, it proved to be very similar in some respects to the 
Story in Biblical Genesis. 

The text is by no means complete, despite the fact drat more than 
one set of tablets has been found containing the story, for most of 
the tablets have suffered some breakage; but its main lines can be 
discerned very well. If it proved to he alike In some respects to the 
Biblical Story it proved very different in other respects. Oser against 
the Hebretv creation story, "In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth,” the Babylonian story begins; 

When on high the heaven had not been named 
Finn ground below had not been called by name.^ 

When none but the primordial Apsu and Mummu-Tiamat, 
mother of all, e.xisted, then were the gods created one after another. 
But Apsu was not happy about his offspring and resolved to destroy 
them TJiierly that he might have r«t^ 


Verily their ways are bathseme unto me. 
By day 1 find no relief nor repose hv night.® 


* Chapter 

* ChapEcrt 4 and 5. 

^ J. B. Pritchurd, Andtnt Nejn- Testj^ Princttoti 

pp. 60-61. Translarion o{ E- A, Spcher. 
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Ti^mat sought to dissuade hinip but to no avaiL Learning of the 
plot to destroy them^ one of the gfxkp slew Apsu, Tiamat, 
gcred, created a host of monsters to do batde with the godsp The 
gods chose Marduk as their champion. He w^as probably not the 
god ptigmally nicritinned in the telling of the story^ hut by this time 
he had become chief god of the city of Babylon and therefore great¬ 
est of the gods, so his name v^s substitnred as champion. He drove a 
bargain with the oiher gods to recognize him as supreme if he led the 
battle. The story of the killing of Tiamat is dramatic in the extreme. 

Maiduk Spread out bis net to enfold hei:+ 

The Evil VVind^ which followed behind^ he let 
loose in her face^ 

When Tiamat opened her mouth to consume him* 

He drove in the Evil Wind that she dose not 
her lips. 

As the Berce winds charged her belly 

Her body was distended), and her mouth was wide opeup 

He released the arrow^ it tore her belly 

II cut through her insideSp splitting the heart. 

Having thus subdued her, he extinguished her life- 
He cast down her caicflss to stand upon it. 

Her power was broken, her army scattered. 

With his unsparing mace he crushed her skull 
He split her like a shell £sh into two parts; 

Half of her he set up and ceiled it as the sky.* 

Presumably^ the other half became the earth. Then he fixed the 
re${X)nsibilittes of the various godsp before proceeding to the crea¬ 
tion of life upon the earth. The particular tablet on which this is 
described is badly broken. Fortunately the account of man s creation 
is preserved. 

When Marduk hears the words of the gods 
His heart prompts him to fasluon aitftil works. 

Opening his mouth* he addresses Ea 

To impri ihc plan he bad conceived in his hearti 

*^BIood will I mass and cause bones to be. 
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I wiU a savage; 'man" shall be his name 

Verily sai^ge^man wiU 1 create 
He shall be charged with the service pf the gpds 
That they might be at easel'' 

He then took Kingu who had led the uprising against the gods^ 
severed bis blood vessels and 

Out of his blood they fashioned mankind,’^ 

Babylonia also has its flood story, which^ in some points of decaih 
is much closer to the Biblical account than the creation story. It 
occurs m the Gilgamesh Epic, found upon twelve large tablets in 
the great library of Ashurbanipal^ though much older than that in 
origin. It too is much broken, but signiheant Features of the story 
are still intact. Gilgameshj lamenting the death of a Ipved com¬ 
panion» and fearful lest a like fate await him, goes away in search 
of an ancestort Ut-Napishtim, who had been eatried away to the 
life beyond. He is advised that the tvay to him leads over the sea of 
death, but with the help of a sailor of Ut-Napishtim be may be able 
to cross. Thus aided, he comes to the place of his ancestor, and there 
is told the story of LlMNapishtim, the Babylonian Noah, in which 
appears the story of the deluge. In part it is as follows: Ea^. god of 
waters, warns him to prepare for the flood. 

Pull down thy house, build a ship. 

Leave thy possessions; take thought for thy life. 

Thy property abandon, save ihy life, 

Bring living seed of every kind into the ship* 

This he must do because of the hatred of Bel, or Erdil, god of 
Nippur. 

The ship was built. 

120 cubits high were its sides. 

140 cubits reached the edge of its roof, 

t Piitdiafd, Of. df., p, 6 ®p 
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1 traced its htill, I d»tgii^ it 
I hiiili it in six stones . - - 
Its interior I divided into nine p^rts... . 

When it finished he moved in. With all of his silver and gold, 
living things^ cattle* beasts of the field, his family and household he 
filled It. Then 

The senders of the rain in the evening sent heavy nun. 

The appearance of the weather 1 observed. 

1 fcar^ to behold the weather. 

I entered the ship and dosed the door. 

The rains came, the water reached high 
And brought destruction upon men^ 

No man beheld his felloiv 
No mdre were men recognized 
The gods feared the deluge 

They drew back. They dimbed up the heaven of Anti.,, * 

I'he gods sat bowed and weeping 
Six days and nights, 

BIuw die wind, die delu^ and the tempest overwhelmed the Jand, 

On the seventh day the tempest spent itself and the ss rested^ The 
Sood ceased. 

I looked upon the sea. There was silence comt 
And all mankind was turned to clay. 

I sat down. I tvept- 

And over my faw ran my tears. 

Twelve days later an isliuid arose, and to it the ship was fastened. 
Day after day the waters went down, and on the seventh day he 
sent forth a dove. iTic dove Sew away and came back, for there was 
no resting place. He then sent forth a swallow w-hich likewise re¬ 
turned, finding no resting place. Then he released a raven which 
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flew away to show that the waters were receding and she cantje not 
back. The arh settled do^vn, apparently on solid ground. He left 
the ship and immediately made sacrihce. 


The gods smelled the savor, 

The gods smelled the sweet savor, 

Tlte gods gathered like flies over the sacrifices. 

Later the God, Ea, drew near and caused Ut-Napishtim and his 
wife to kneel before him, then blessed them saying; 

Fomieily Ut-Napishtim was only a man but 

Now let Ut-Napishtim and his wife be like the gods, even us. 

Let Ut-Napishtim dwell afar off at the mouth of the rivers. 

They took me there afar off. At the mouth of the rivers 
they made me to dwell.® 


With this, the story of the deluge ends. There is more to the epic 
than this, but we need not follow it further. In the end the search 
of Gilgamesh for eternal life was not successful, but he did find 
confidence in the assertion of the gods, that in the next world men 
find themselves among those whom they have known on earth. 

Here is undoubtedly dose parallelism to the Old Testament story 
at certain points, ff one reads the endre story as found in both 
sources it is probable, however, that the differences rather than the 
likenesses will impress him most. 

There is a great wealth of hymns, prayers, psalms of one kind 
or another in Babj-lonian literature, very much the sort that is found 
within the limits of the Hebrew Old Testament. Sometimes there 
are songs and prayers addressed to a score or more of divine beings; 
but they do seem to be the authentic, prayerful expression of the 
human spirit in varying momk. One thinks for example of the long 
prayer to ishtar. much too long to quote here, but from which the 
following are brief excerpts. 


»Th« tnjwkuwn it tbit of Robett W. R«icra talcn frcHn ku P» 

Old Aif^ria, p, 20. It tiaoyiifd also m Prihrliud, op, pp, 7 J- 9 S, ^ 
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Tbou judgest the cause d inen with justice and rights 

Thou regardest with mercy the despised man, thou 
settest right the down trodden every morning. 

How iong wilt thou tany, O lady of heaven and 
earthy shepherdess of pale-faced men? 

How long wilt thou tarry^ O lady whose feet are 
unweaiiedi whose knees do run? 

How long wilt thou tarry* O lady of conflict and 
all battles?^ . .. 

Where thou dost regard the dead live, the rick arise. 

The unjust become just, beholding thy face* 

1 invoke^ sonovi'ful, sighing, suflering thy servant. 

Look upon me, O my lady, arid accept my supplication,. 

Piiy me in truth> and hearken unto my prayer. 

Speak deJiverance unto me, let thy heart he appeased. 

Deliverance for my suffering body, full of troubles 
and disorders? 

Deliverance for my alflicted heart, full of sorrow and 
sighing? 

Deliverance for mv suffering bowelst troubled and confused? 

Dclivemnce for my troubled house* pouring forth complaints? 

Deliverance for my spirit, full of scketow and righing?^® ^,, 

My heart hath taken wing, it hath flown away like 
a bird on the heavens* 

I moan like a dove, night and day. 

1 am made desolate, and 1 weep bitterly. 

In pain and sorrow my soul is distressed. 

What have 1 done. O my god and my goddess? 

Is it because 1 feared not my gpd or my goddess 
that trouble has befallen me? 

Sickness^ headache, ruin and destruction are come upon roe; 

\llseries, turning away of countenaiice, and fullness of 
anger are my lot* 

Indignation, wrath, anger of gods and men.. ^ * 

R. W, Rq^, Cwntfiferm PitfoUrli to the OU Testament p. HS. 

Op. dLj pp. 156-1S7* 
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But unto my Jady do 1 give heed* iny car is ttimed 
My prayer is unto theCp dissolve my ban. 

Blot out my siUr my faull, my mockery and my offence! 

Forgive my mockeryp^ accept my suppUcation^ 

Free my breast, send me comfort, 

Guide my footsteps that happily and proudly among 
the living I may pursue my way* 

Speak the word, that at thy command the angry 
god may be favorable. 

And that the goddess who is angry may be gracious**^ 

From the Assyrian literature which is very closely similar to the 
Babylonian, comes a prayer to the chief of gods of which the fol¬ 
lowing is a part: 

O Lord Chief of the gods Who alone art exalted on 
earth and in Heaven, . . , 

O Merciful Gracious Father In Whose hands rests the 
life of the whole world, 

O Lord, Thy divinity is fuU of awe, like the far^ 
off Heaven and the broad ocean 
O Creator of the land * *. begetter of gods and men 

who dost btiild dwellings and establish offerings,. * 

O mighty Leader whose deep inner being no god 
understands . . « 

O Father, begetter of all things, who lookest upon all 
living things , ^. 

WTiat god reaches thy fullness 

Who Is exalted in Heaven? Thou alone art exalted- 

Who is exalted on earth? Thou alone art exalted. 

O Lord, there is none like unto Thee in sovereignty,, * * 

O Lord .P.. whose word has no rival, whose divinity 
is bcjtsnd ccmcem*^^ 

Included in the psalm liierature, of which there is not a little, 
there ate many penitential psalms in which the penitent seeks for- 
giveness for his sins. They are addressed variously to Marduk, chief 

11 R. W. Cvneifomt PandUlt la tht OLI Ttilament, p, 1S9. 

w ft. W. Rogm. Tht Rdigitw of Bab^rotitii imJ A«>riii, jip. 16J-16S, 
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of the gods, Shamash, god of justice, Ishtar, and others. One there 
is which names no specific divinity. Apparently it might be used in 
addressing any one or all of them. We can here give only a small 
excerpt, but who can fail to see that in this psalm the human heart 
speaks sincerely out of a sense of guilt and a desire for pardon. 

The anger of the Lord may it be appeased, 
llie god that I know not be appeased. 

The god known or unknown be appeased. ... 

The gpd who is angry against me be appeased. 

O Lord^ my transgressions are many, great are ray sins- 
My Godi my transgressions arc many, are my sins. . , . 

1 sought for help^ but none took my hand* 

1 wept, but none came to my Side, 

I cried aloud, and there none that heard me. 

I am full of troublei overpowered, and dare not look tip. 

To my merciful god I tum, and utter my prayer. 

Forgive my transgressiorkp for I humble myself before Thee, 

Thy heart like a mother s may it return to its place, 
like a mother that hath borne children, like a father 
that hath begotten them. May it tum again 
to Its plaecJ* 

In a magic incantation text which does not rise to the moral level 
of these great psalms of penitence, there is nevertheless to be found 
^ remarkable list of what must evidently have been regarded as 
tvTong by the best B^ibyloniau thought. Like the Hebrews^ the 
Babylonians seem to have beliwed that sin brings punishment in 
the form of bodily suffering, loss of goods, friends^ misfortune of 
many kinds. When one has suffered loss^ or is in bodily misery he 
is certaLn that he has sinned. Here, apparently^ a man has come to 
an exoiciser to be freed from his affliction. The exorciser or priest 
desires to know the source of his guilt, l ie therefore inquires of the 
suppliant as t^rded in the text—here given only in part, sepmte 
lines chosen almost at random; 

Rr Wi. Rogers, of Bdrylmtia aw-i pp, 1&2-1^4, 
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Has he offended bis god^ hB^ he offended his goddess? 

Has he spoken evil? . . - 
Has be spoken hatefully? 

Has he set a son at variance with his father? 

Has he set a father at variance with his son? . - . 

Has be not set free a prisoner oi loosed a captive? 

For No, said Yes? 

For YeSfc said No? 

Has he used false weights? 

Has he set up a wrong landmark? 

Has he approached his neighbor's wife? 

Did his mouth consent but his heart deny? 

Did he voWf proroUe, but not ftdGI? 

Has he mixed with magic and witchcraft?^* 

There is in it, to he sure, an nppiarerit lack of discrimination be- 
tween moral and ritund evil as possible causes of suffering and. pen¬ 
al ty, but this is not without parallel in other leligionSj induding 
Judaism and Chrisdanity^ at times. 

Finally there is one poem which has sometimes been called the 
BabyloniaQ Job. It is not at all comparable in lengthy or in the com¬ 
pleteness with w'hicli the problem of suffering Is bandied in Biblical 
Jobp blit it does voice complaints similar to those of Job.*** 

Wherever I tUTn there is m'il. 

I have cried unto my gsd but he shem^ed not his face. .., 

The magician by his sorceries did not loosen my ban. . - * 

If 1 look behind me, trouble pursues me, 

Prayer ivas my rulct sacrifice my order 
The day of gods honoring was my heart's joy. 

But 

That which seemeth good, that is evil ivith god 

That which in its heart Is rejected, that is g^ with g^d. 

W, Cun^form ParflETcli to tht OU pp. 170-175, 

pouim. 

pp. 165 ff. yassim. Set dio PrilchaTid, op. csL, pp+ 434 ff. 
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Who can undETstand the counseb of the gods Ln Heavenr 
The plan of the gods full of darkness, who shall establish it? - p * 

He who lives in the evening is in the evening dead, 

Quickly is he in trouble^ sudd^ly he is sminen^ 

In a moment he is singing and playing 
In an instant he is howling like a complainer., * * 

My house is become a prison for me- 
In the chains of my Besh are my arms laid^ ^ * * 

The god helped me not, he took me not by tbc hand 

Before I was dead the death wad was finished^ . - ^ 

When mine enemy heard, bis face glowed*« - ^ 

Like all other religions* that of Babylonia developed an elaborate 
cult. There were magnificent temples, a numereus and powerful 
priesthood, and a wealth of ritual and ceremoniaL Not a little of 
this is preserved on clay tablets and has been deciphered. It runs 
closely parallel to tvhai is found in those portions of the Old Teste- 
ment which describe the tebernacle and the temple, and the sacri^ 
fices and ceremonies which the Hebrew faith dev^elopcd in the 
course of time. These do not make veij^ interesting reading. A few 
lines from a Temple Pmgram for New Year's Festivals at Babylon 
will suffice: 

On the second day of ilw month Nisannu, two hours of the night 
Cremaining) the-priest shall arise and wash with river water. He shiJl 
enter into the preseiicc of the g^d Bel, and he shall - -. a Imen gaddu in 
front of Bel, He shall recite the following prayer. 

Oh Bel, who has no equal when angry- 

Grant merev to vour city Babylon! 

Turn your face to the temple Esagil, your house! 

Establish the liberty of the people of Babylon, 
your subordinates! 

Then follow some 400 lines of direction as to the further conduct 
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of the oereinoiiy with occasionally interspersed hymns or prayers. 
A typical sentence is: These two images shall be of seven finger 
widtlis high. One shall E>e made of cedar, one of tamarisk, etc,, etc. 
Very little is left to the imagination, everything specifically ordered. 
It is the u-ay of all highly ritualized religions from that day until 
now/'* 


Other rituals included are that to be followed by the priest when 
covering the temple kettle drum; Ritual for the Repair of the 
Temple; daily sacrifices to the gods of the city of Uruk, etc.” 

The discovery, in the year 1901-1902, of a black diorite stele 
covered with column upon column of cuneiform characteis, was an 
epodi-making event in the study of ancient Babylonia. On exami¬ 
nation, this column, which stands over trvo meters high and is 
engraved on all sides, proved to be a legal code, to which the name 
The Code of Hammurahi has been given, since it was collected 
under the reign of the great Babylonian king, Hammurahi, 

At once it claimed the eager attention of Biblical scholarship. 
Would they hnd here, as they already thought they had found in 
the creation stoty and that of the flood, evidence of dependence of 
Hebrew culture upon Babylonia? Long familiar with the various 
Hebreiv codes, the Covenant code, the Deuteionotnic code, the 
Levitical code, the Priestly code, they turned to this newest find to 
sec what, if any, similarity existed between them and the Babylonian 
discovcfy. There is still not entire agreement among scholars as to 
just what the influence of the Babylonian code has been. It seems 
quite apparent that there must have been some cam'<tver from the 
early Babylonian to the later Hebrew legislation. Anyone wbhing 
to go into the matter will find lengthy and highly scholarly works 
on ilie subject.’® 

The code itself consists of nvo hundred and eighty-n™ laws cov¬ 
ering a wide range of subject matter. It is all introduced by a dis¬ 
course written just below a scene picturing the givHng of the law by 


’• Plriiehsni, ftp. dt, pp. 330 (f. TTinslaCHin cf A, Sar;hs. 

PtitcIiBiid, op, Kt., pp. 330 ff. TrWgtioa pf A. Sach*. 

« W. W. Divies, Tfie Cott« of Hammjcrobi and Mostu Cireiimari 1903 «l A 
Cochlt. The Ijwj of M(m« o«d iht of Lond^Wl 
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Shajmsh, god of justice, to die King. This at once suggests a patdlel 
to the 1 tebrew decologue, which Moses, purportedly, received di¬ 
rectly at the hands of God. It declares in substancOk '"Wlien the 
gods named me E lammurabi to cause righteousness to prevail m the 
landp to destroy the wicked and the ev^ih to prevent the strong from 
plundering the weak, to enlighten the land and to further the wel- 
iarc of the people ., . 1 established law and justice in the land and 
promoted the welfare of the public/'*“ Lack of space prevents giving 
more than a few brief examples of laws taken from the Code, but 
these may serv^e to give die flavor of die whole. It begins with the 
declaration; 

I* If a man accuse a man^ and charge him with murder^ hut cannot 
convict himp the accuser shall be pul to death.^® 

A considerable number of other Jaws deal with the securing of 
justice before the court. Even the judge is under z control not usual 
in our olvn time. 

3h L£ a judge pToiMrtiJite a judgment p render a deddoOp debver a 
sealed verdict, and afterward reverse his judgment^ they shall prosecute 
the judge for reversing the judgment which he has pronounced, and he 
shall pay twelve fold the damages which were awarded) in said judg^ 
ment; and publicly they shall expel him from his seat oF judgment and 
he shall not return, and with the judges in a case he shall not take his 
seal,^^ 

There is here, and throughout* a very definite assessment of guilt 
according to the status of the one who does the injury, or that of 
the injured. For e.xamplc: 

8, If 3 man steal an ox or sheep, ass or pig, or hoat~if it belonged 
to a god or palace, he shall pay thirty fold; if it belonged to a common 
man, he ^ball restore tenfold. If the thief have nothing where with to 
pay, be shall be put to dcath.^ 

J. M. P. Smith, Tfci? Ori^n jtjwJ Hisicry p/ J4tfi?rcip Law^ Unimersiw d Chi' 
cagp Press, 191b pp- possitM. TranslatiDn qF D. D, Ludetihulf ediied 

by Edward Chicra. 

»ji^ii.pp. m. 

Jbj*L,p. W. 

lipid., p+104. 
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Public authorities are made responsible for good order- If a robber 
is not captured^ the city and the governor in whose land the robbery 
was committed shall compensate the victim for his loss.®^ Protection 
is thrown about property as as about the person of die indi¬ 
viduals. There are lai^^ covering the obligation of landlords to ten¬ 
ants, and of tenants to those from whom they rent. One who rents 
a field and is negligent in cultivating it, must give produce to the 
owner of the field on the basis of production in adjacent fields.^ 
Since much of the bnd was under irrigation, strict laws applied to 
the use of water. Evidently money-lending was common, for a num¬ 
ber of laws deal with putting out money at interest. The rate of 
interest was under control, as were prices and wag^. The modem 
New Deal is not so medem as many people apparently think. 
Women are protected and likewise regulated. Some of the laws at 
this point resemble closely those of the Hebneiv codes. Divorce was 
easy for a man, and nejet to impossible fora woman. Children were 
subject to rigid parental control. If a man struck hb father, his hand 
should be cut oflF. Indeed, the principle of Lex TaJionis is Invoked 
throughout. 

196. If a inaxi destroy the eye of another man they shall destroy his 
eye. 

200- If a man knock out a tooth of a man of his own race they shall 
knock out his tooth.“ 

The priiicipie is carried to an utter extreme in the case of a 
builder who wreeb a house which collapses and kills the son of the 
owner oF the house. In such a oise :^ 

2i0. If it cause the death of a son of the owner of the house, they 
shall then put to death the son of that builder. 

An amazing indication of medical skill is to be found in the 
Jaw regulating the operatiottf with a bronze lancet, upon the eye 

^ Sk. 25, Smith, df., p. 186+ 

42, M, p. 189. 

■Md.,|ip. 209-210. 
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socket. The physician is made responsible for any mistake he 
makes. 

218. Should a physician make a deep indaon upon a man with his 
bronze huicct and cause the man's death or operate on the eye socket of 
a man with his bronsse lancet and destroy the tttan's eye they shall cat 
ofF his hand.®^ 

The penalty was less if the operation was upon a man''s slave. A 
man is ordmarily responsible for anything that he has hired during 
the time of his possession, but, 

249. If a man hire an ox and a god strike it and it diei the man who 
hired the ox shall take an oath hefoic God and go fiee+^ 

There are a number of laws that deal with slaves and their rights. 
Included is the right to buy their owti freedom. There is a lengthy 
conclusion of the Cede in tvhich the King declares, in part: ' By the 
command of Shamash, the great judge of Heaven and Earthy may 
I make righteousness to shine forth on the land*. *let any oppressed 
man who has a cause come before the image of me, the king of 
Righteousness! Let him have read to him the writing of my monu¬ 
ment! Let him give heed to my weighty words! And may my 
niDnument enlighten him as to his cause and may he understand 
his case. May it set his heart at ease/^ * .'^in the days to come, for 
all time, let tlic king who arises in the land obser\'e ihe wrnds of 
righteousness w^hich 1 have written - ,-let him not alter the judg- 
mmt. ,*which I have pronounced’',. ,eEc*^ 

We conclude the discussion of Babylonian sacred literature with 
only a brief tnention of the omen texts^ of which a great many have 
been unearthed. Tlie Babylonians, like most jxjoples,, believed that 
the gods were concerned about what man did- Both in the conduct 
of private and public affairs they^ believed they should seek divine 
guidance. What the w^ill of ihe gods in any specific undertak¬ 
ing? How could it be discovered? The anstver lay in omens ihiough 

^^StnjtJj, op. cit-, p- 21 L 

” Id., p. 215. 

pp, 21^221, ptisjiTW. 
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which their will was made known (o man. Sotnetinies divinacian 
was by the reading of the stars, astrology, sometimes by reading the 
livers of sacrificial victims, or other means. There were special 
diviners, who were skilled in interpreting the omens. A recently 
translated docoment recording the restoration of the chief temple of 
the national god of Assyria, Ashur, illustrates the importance of the 
role of omens in the conduct of affairs. The temple had fallen into 
disrepain £ssarhadon, the king, was reluctant to do anything about 

until by the iroplemcnis of the haruspices, Shamash and Adad returned 
a true aHiiiuative and for the rebuilding of the temple- and the renewing 

of its {:Telb they caused a Li ver omen to be writien* 

Tlien he, "the obedient lord," called the people and put them to 
work. He Himself made bricks and carried them, and "the people of 
the land formed bricks in delight, joy and jubilation. 

Unfortunately, few of the omen (rats are available in English. A 
Hittite omen test is included in Pritchard’s AMciewf Near Eastern 
Texts, pp. 495-496. 

This, it must be remarked, does not find a very close parallel in 
the Hebrew Bible, though there arc not a few stories of die casting 
of lots, which is a form of divination of the will of the gods. But the 
desire to square conduct with the divine will is certainly there. 


BABYLONIAN SACRED LlTEStATURE 
Sources for Furfher ReodiMg 

Babylonia and Assytht, Eaton and 
Tejiameiii, Eaton end Mains, N. Y., 

I- I-iPpintW". 

Aisyria, Ginn and Ca. Boston, 1898. 

delating to the Old 
Pn^ctoo Univewiy Pr«s, 1930.—An orcellent transla- 
tion of well selected icatenal illustraiing every phase of Babylonian 

■o/wriMl of ike Amerieon Orienid Scaeiy, VtJ. 71 , I, pp, s_*. 
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sacred literatuTi!. Covers much tire same grmind as Risers, Cw^ffonw 
Parallelism but enjoys the adnuiiage of forty addilioniil years of atclueo- 
logical and scholarly Lnvesq^don. 

Saered Books smi Uiefohtre of the Emtm Vol. L 

The Mammuiabi code appears in several edidoM hy different tianskiDcs, 



CHAPTER V 


7he Sacred CUerature oj ‘Hinduism 


Mother * India^ as she is lovingijr called by her sons, has indeed 
been a motlier of relJgions^ Four of the eleven prindpal living faidis 
of the \vi3rld were bom in India: f lindulsirif BuddhisniK Jainism, 
and SikbisTTip and all have extensive sacred literatures. Hinduism 
itself^ from which all the others have sprung^ has a vast and highly 
variegated set of Kriptures. In genera! there are two tjpes of scrip¬ 
ture that are regarded as autboritadve in Hinduism) CO that 
which may be regarded as the the very, very word 

of God. It was given by verbal inspiration to the rishils or seers, and 
gathered into a closed canons From this nothing may be taken away 
and nothing may be added. This type of sacred writing has^ in the 
course of time^ come to be thought of verv much as the Bible is 
thought of by Christian Fundamentalists: as infallible* incapable of 
errotp because of its non-human character^ 

The second type of scripture is known as smritj^ While admit- 
tedly of human origins* it has come lo be thought of as authorita¬ 
tive dsOp in the expression of religioxis faith* and of very high value 
in the teaching of religion and morals. Though of less exalted origin^ 
and not of equal value with srttri* as a basis of religious dogma^ it is 
perhaps quite as influential in the lives of the people in inculcating 

EO 
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and nourishing religious faith and practice* If all the hooks which 
aic comprised within these two classes of sacred lireratuie were to 
be brought togcdier in a single collection, as has nowhere yet been 
done+ they w^ould fill many thousands; oF pages. W^ile there is 
nuhet general agreement as to what may be considered as swirifi^ 
there is no closed canon. Sectarian groups difFer to a considerable 
degree as to what may be so considered- Certainly they differ as to 
which particular books of this categpiy are to be emphasised within 
their own groups, l"he rather generally tolerant attitude of Indians 
toward the religious beliefs of otliers inclines them to admit as sacred 
for others what they might not accept for themselves. As a matter of 
fact some sectarian groups makcT practically^ much greater use of 
non-snfii literature, as the basis for present belief and pracitce than 
they do of the recognized srstti writings. Indeed For them some books 
generally regarded as sifiriri have actually become snifin There is 
nothing in Hinduism to prevent this from happening. 

Within Hindu sacred literature may be found, as in most scrips 
ture, almost every type of writing- There is both poetry and prose, 
Examples of nearly every' variety of poetic expression may be found. 
Some of it b lyric, some clegiaCj some epic, some dramatic. Love 
songs abound. There is poetry of praise^ poetry of lamentation, 
heroic verse^ and poetry of despair, poetry of thanksgiving, poetry of 
devotion, poetry that is lighij. airy* fancifuh and poetry that seeks 
to express the most profound philosophic insight. Of prose there b 
e\'ery kind, the short story. die drama, the fable, leg^ lore, philo¬ 
sophic essays, history^ drama. Only the epistolary, which is so im¬ 
portant in the New Testament;, seems lo be lacking. There are prose 
passages of unusual beauty and strength; tliere arc innumerable 
pages of dry dialectic material, ^viihout grace or charm, but none 
the less important for an understanding of Hinduism, 

Tlib Hindu Ikerature like that of most other religions represents 
the w'ork of many, manv hands over a long period of time. It records 
die hopes, aspirations, ideals, triumphs, failures, strivings after 
meaning of a great people, across die centuries, as they developed 
from barbarism lo the highly cultured society which is India today 
at its best. Out of the struggle upward the Utcrature was bom and 
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by it Indians Me has been shaped and controlled to a remarkable 
degree» for India's sacred literatiire i$ no mere moseutn piece. The 
daily routine of the orthodox Hindu is probably much more deier- 
mined by some part of his scriptures than that of the people of the 
West by the Bible* ox for diat matter than that of any other people 
by its scripture^ save only the Moslems. 

India's sacred literature divides itself logically and to some ex¬ 
tent chronologically; into four tnaiti groups: (]) Vedic literature* 
(2) Legal literature^ (3} Epic literature and (4) Puninic Ittetature^ 
The exact chronology of some wTitings it is difficult to fix, and there 
is often a difference in time between the beginnings of a given body 
of literature and its final completion. The bt^innings of the Epics 
may well have been within the late Vedic age, their completion 
more than a millennium later* The earliest formulation of legal 
codes may go well back into the past; the final fixing of the codes 
is comparatively kte, and of course some codes are much earlier 
than others. Some of the Puranic lore is old. The Puranas, as now 
found, are the latest of all Hindu sacred writings. We consider first 
Vedic Uterature. 


VEDIC LITERATURE 

Vedic literature is srwti, the inrallible, verbally inspired word of 
God. It IS the most sacred of all. So sacred tvas it held to Be at the 
time of the making of the Code of Many, greatest of the law books, 
diat it was therein decreed that a lowly SWrap i.e., low caste man, 
tvho so much as listened to the sacred text would have mohen metal 
poured into his ears, and his tongue cut out if he pronounced the 
sacred tvords of the holy Vedas.^ Whether such laws were ever actu¬ 
ally enforced rtiay be doubted. Certainly there is no evidence that 
diey w^erc^ but they do serve to accentuate the degree of sacredness 
which attached to the Vedic literature. 

Vedic literature comprises much more than the Vedas. These 
give tlieir name to an extensive literature which grew out of them. 
Specifically regarded as part of the Veda are (1) the Brahmanas. 

^ Thb k givea by Wiatemitz, Vo3.1, p. 35, from law book of Gauiama 
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C25 the Aranyakas, and Upanishads. It has become a 

dugim generally accepted tliat all that is found in these later writ¬ 
ings is simply an outgrowth of tire Vedas, the making explicit of 
what was therein implicit. They are therefore regarded as etjually 
sacred. There is another leasoti-perhaps the primary reason-for 
considering them as Vedic, namely, that these writings, except the 
Vedanta Sutras, were physically attached to the Vedas in their 
written form. 

Most basic of all Hindu sacred writings are the Samhitas, gener 
ally called the Vedas themselves, of which there ate four, and most 
basic of the four is the Rig-Veda. The others, the Sama-Veda, the 
Yajur-Veda and the Athaiva-Veda, all derive to a considerable ex¬ 
tent frtMn the Rig. Most of our attention will therefore be given to 
this highly important sacred book. 

The name of the book, Rig-Veda, means probably "Verre Wis¬ 
dom." It is a collection of hymns, 1017 in all according to Gnthth. 
In bulk it is longer than the combined Iliad and Odyssey of Homer. 
Translated into English, and with some notes, the hymns make rivo 
c|uite substantial v'oluroes.* In the original there are some 20,000 
metrical verses in the whole collection. 

For the Rig-Veda is just that, a collection, the work of a gytat 
many writers, or in some cases, guilds of writers. It consists chi ^ 
of hymns to one or another of the numerous Vcdic gods, design 
for use in the worship of these divinities. It represents the oldest 
stratum of Hinduism of which very much b knotvn. In reant tim« 
archaeological discoveries in the Indus valley have brought to ig t 
evidences of a highly developed culture in India long before the 
coming of the invading Aiy^ns. Whereas, earlier, it had been be¬ 
lieved that die Arvans found only peoples of relatively undeveloped 
culture, now it b known that at least some of these early Indians 
had developed the arts to a high degree, that they even had a kind 
of hieroglyphic writing, not yet deciphered, and probably an '-'qua jy 
well developed religion which, suppressed for a time, gradually 
reasserted itself and greatly modified Vedic religion, gradually trans¬ 
forming it into the Hinduism as practiced in India today. Cfor “ 
* R. T. H. GrilSth. MyrtiM at Aff Rig-Vfifl, 
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interesting account of this civilisation see Sir John Marshall, 
jVloliertJo<lflTo, 3 TOlumes.) 

Reference has been made to the Aryan invasion of India. Who 
were the Aryans) There is much iliat is not known conoeming 
them, but it is known that long, long before they arrived in India 
tlicy were part of a great migratory movement of people, sometimes 
ideniihed incorrectly as a race, probably better as a people O'f a 
common culture. To this people, eventually, the name Indo-Euro¬ 
pean came to be attached, since sure signs of dieir presence are to 
be found all the way from the British Isles on the West, to the Bay 
of Bengal on the East, and from the Scandinavian countries on the 
North to tire Mediterranean on the South. Though possessing many 
common cultural traits found also in Europe and the West, the 
much closer similarities between the cultures of Iran or Persia and 
India have led scholars to distinguish an Indo-Iranian branch of the 
larger whole as having early separated itself from the central or 
original Aryan migration, perhaps moving eastward from the, as yet, 
not certainly located origin of the Aryan group. Later diis segment 
again separated into two branches. One of diese entered the Iranian 
plateau, amalgamated with the native populations and eventually 
gave rise to a new faith, Zoroastrianism, which developed its own 
sacred literatun;. The odier crossed the Khybcr pass and entered the 
land of India, gradually Fanning out to cover the greater part of 
that vast subcontinent, but losing, in tlie course of its southern 
movement, much of its original character, 

It was of this Aryan migration that the Vcdic hymns were bom. 
[n a real sense they, at least the older of them, are not really Indian 
in origin at all, but were produced cither before the Aryans had set 
foot on Indian soil, or were composed by Aryans, i.e., the foreign 
invaders, before India had had time to put her own impress upon 
them. Ulien this invasion took place it is impossible to state with 
any certainty, h is rather generally supposed to have occurred some 
lime within the period 2500-1500 b.c., though some Indian schoh 
ars put it at a much earlier date, even as early as 5000 h.c, 

In modern times the term Aryan has become a racial term, as in 
Germany under the Naab. when a sharp distinction was made be- 
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t^voen the Aryan and the Semitic elements in the population. But 
beyond the probable fact that the Aryan invadeis were light rather 
than dark of skin, little can be allegd as to their racial character. 
This is c\'idenced by the lighter compkyions of the pr^nt-day 
Indian in the northern parts of India where the Ary ans mingled in 
largest proportion with the indigenous population, m contrast to 
the much darker complexion of soutlicm Indians where the Ap^an 
influence is least. Also it is an easUy recognized fact that modem* 
day Indians, particularly of the northern half, or more, appear to 
have European features despite tlicir darker color, hlodem anthro¬ 
pologists and ethnologists give no support to the existena, now or 
at anv time, of a pure Aryan race. They do attest to an ^Tin cul- 
t\jre widely spread over most of Europe* Persia ati u 
basis of evidences drawn from language, the archaeological discovery 
of artifacts and objects of art, and certain similarities of religious 
ideas to be found in the areas ovemin by these far-ranging migrants. 

Whatever the nature of the Aryans, it is a proudly held word in 
contemporary^ India. One vigorous modem refotm movement in 
Hinduism which seeks to recapture the best of India s religious 
heritage calls itself the Arya-Samaj. the Society of Arvansi anotim 
publishes a religious journal which it calls Tlie Aryan Par/i. To be¬ 
have as a true Aryan comes to have something of the 
the Confucian term, "the Superior Man," or the old English phrase 

of “the true gentleman." . 

The hymns of the Rig-Veda are much older of course, than ihe 

collection itself. Most of them were composed for use m the cult, 
although there are hymns which seem to be the more or spon* 
tancous expression of the individual human spirit. At ■ 

or worship w^ conducted by the father of the household, but m 
time ihcri arose a specialized priesthtx^ for the performance of the 
appropriate sacoGccs and rituals, and the hymns were probably 
largely produced bv them and for their use m the cult. Not many 
hymns can be assigned to specific auihots though the Rig\eda 
contains seven groups of hymns attributed to 
Gritsamada, Visvamitra, Vamadeva. Atri Bharadvaja, \ _ 

Kanva. These may represent separate schools of poetry'^the liymns 
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in any one group an? certainly not aU by tbe same individuaL The 
collection tvas not made all at one time, as seems evident also in the 
Hebrew book oF Psalms, 

There are ten books in all. Of these^ Books II through VII 
contain the greater number of the oldest liymns and were the first 
to be brought togeLbef^ possibly at the command of some famous 
chief. Here a tmlform atrangement appears. Hymns are grouped by 
families and within each family group they an? arrangGrl according 
to the gods to whom the hymns are addressed; and within these 
groups according to the number of stanzaSp in descending order. 
Conjecturally, there were then collected and added what is now 
the second half of Book I, then the first half of Book I and Book 
VIII, then Book IX which is dedicated entirely to the god Somap 
the intoxicant deity, and, finally, the latest of all the books, the 
tenth and last. Book IX, while collected laier than most of the 
odaers, contair^s hymns ivliidt may tvell i>e as old as any. 

From these hymns can be discovered mucli concerning the life 
and thought of the ancient Vedic Indians. It is a rare source bewk 
for the study of their culture. Here are disclosed not only their 
religious ideas, their deepest longings, their sins and failures, their 
ideas of good and evil, ihdr hopes and fears; but also how they 
worked, how they played, how they fought, what they ate, how 
they dressed, the pattern of their domestic and public life. Indeed^ 
all we can know about thb people is here preservedt for they left 
no monuments, or buildings, or inscriptions from wbicli the archae 
clogist might recapture their ancient civilization. It is not only die 
sacred literature of the period, it is the only literature that has been 
presened. and it was presented only because it became sacred. 

From the older hjTnns it is clear tliat they were still an invading, 
conquering people, dependent upon military skill and power to 
make their way ever more deeply into India, Proof of this is the 
prominent place given to Indra who w^as their god of wan Much 
can lie inferred as to the character and activity of people from the 
gods who hold positions of principal importance. In war times there 
has alv^'ays been, and still is, a need for a god of battles to spur men 
on to fight. In modern times when men believe in but one god, his 
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militant cliaracter always cotnes to the Front in war tune, and his 
more pacific character is played down. Nearly one-fourth of all the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda are to Indm. Of course he is more than a 
war god; he is also god of storm, beneficent, Itfe-bringing storm, 
which makes grass to grow. The ruder, more destructive aspects of 
storm ate assigned to Rudia, father of the Maruts, who are often 

associated with Indra in his hymns. 

The Vedic people are srill pastoral to a large degree. Cultivation 
of the soil has not yet become a primary source of their living. It is 
a cattle culture, as only a very cursory glance at the hymns will 
quickly disclose. Their prayers—to India, and to others as well—are 
largely for rich pasturage, great herds of cattle, long hfe, big fami* 
lies, and of course success in battle. Rain is a necessity if pastu^ 
are to be green, Indra is the slayer of the demon Vntra who herds 
the cloud cows into a cave and prevents the tains from coining. 
Prayers rise to Indra. He prepares himself by consuming ponds of 
the intoxicant^ then sallies forth to slay ihe monster Vritia. 
This is all recalled in one of the hymns. 

1. Let me tell out the manly deeds of Indra, 

Which he accomplished first of all, bolt-weaponcdt 
He slew* the serpent, opened up the waters, 

And cleft in twain the belly of the mouniains. 

3. With bull-likc eagerness he sought the soma; 

Out of three vats he drank the pressed out liquor, 
Maghavan took in hand his bolt, the missitc, 

And smote therewith the fiTst-bom of the serpenis, 

6. For, like a drunken weakling. Vriira challenged 
The might)* hero, the impetuous warrior; 

He did not meet the clash of India’s weapons. 

Broken and crushed he lay, whose foe was India. 

13, Lightning and diunder profited him nothing. 

Nor mist nor hailstorm which he spread around him; 

When Indra and the serpent fought then battle, 

MagKavan won the victory foiever. 
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15. Indra is king of thar which moves and moves noip 
Of tame and homfid creatutcSp too, bolt w^poned; 

Over the tribes of men he rules as monaich; 

As felly spokeSp so holds he them together.^ 

Indra s dose relationship to the preservation of cattle—and there¬ 
fore to wealth and prosperity of the people—is seen in this hymn 
which reflects the nctive character of a simple pastoral people: 

The Kjne have come and brought good fortune: let them rest 
in the cow-pen and be happy near us. 

Here let them stay prolific^ many coloredt and yield through 
many moms their mUk for India. 

Indra aids him who offers sacrifice and gifts; he takes not 
what is hiSp and g^ves hizu more thereto. 

Increasing more and ever mote his w^lihp he makes the 
pious dwell within unbroken bounds. 

These ate ne'er lost, no robber ever injures them: evil- 
minded foe attempts to harass them. 

The master oF the Kine lives many a year with thesep the Cows 
w’hereby he pours his gifts and serves the Gods.* 

But Indm also comes to lx? thought of at times ss more than just 
a fertility and war god. In one of dre hymns he assumes almost the 
character of a monotheistic creator god. If no odier hymn of the 
whole collection had been preserved it would be easy to assume that 
Indra had indeed become the one god of the world. This is but an 
example of the habit of V^edic people to elevate momentarily first 
one divinity* then another to supremacy. To de^ribe this attitude, 
Mas Muller proposed a netv synthetic wordp benotheism. Here is a 
pan of a hymn too long to quote entires 

1. He who as soon as bom kcen-thoughted, foremost. 
Surpassed the gods, himself, a gpdi in power; 

* H. D. Giiiiwdld, Tiw of the Rtg-Veda^ Book Is 52^ pp. l7&-i79. 

* tbJph T. H. Griffith, of iha Vol. 1, Book VI^ 2S, pp, 58^ 

590. 
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Before whose vebemcnoe tlie worlds trembled 
Through his great valour; he, O men, is Indra. 


2. He who the quivering earth hath firm established. 

And set at rest the agitated mountains; 

Who measured out the mid air far^atfinding. 

And sky supported; he, O nren, is Indra* 

3. Wlm slew the snake and frissi the seven rivers, 

Drove out the cattle by unclosing Vala; 

Who fire between two rocks hath generated. 

In battles victor: he, O men, is Indra. 

13. Even the heavens and earth bow down before him, 

And at his vehemence the mountains ctcmhle; 

Who, bolt in arm* is known as Son»ririnker, 

With hands bolt-wielding: he, O men, is India.* 

File plays an important role in the life of any prople, and b oo^ 
monly worshiped throughout the world. In Vedic India this cl^ 
ment whether as in the hearthfiie, in the lightning stroke, or in the 
blazing sun w'as an object of constant worship as Agni. t is not 
easy in many of the hymns to say whether the obj«t of cult is 
the fire itself or a god behind it; perhaps they^ ^emselves were not 
alw-ays sure either. Fire is a servant, fire is a friend, it is a ^nfier, 
a cleanser, and perhaps most important of all it is that whi^ trans- 
mutes the sacrifice into a holy food for the gods^ y gni 
becomes a mediator or priest god. One of the many hymns t^ds 
ihus: 

hymn xvin 

Agni, be kind to us when we apjwoach thee, good as a friend 
to friend, as sire and moilier- 

The rates of mankind are great oppressors: bum up malignity 
that strives against us. 

* H, D, Griswold, TJte Hdisw" fiig-Veda* pp. 192, 19J. 

* Cf# Lbeui l^h fw Grt 
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Agni, bum up the unfriendly who are near us> bum thou the 
foeman^s curse who p^ys no worship. 

Bump Vasup thou who markcst wdl, the fwlishs Let thine 
eternal niiqhle beams surround thee^ 

With fuel, Agnip and with oiJp desirous^ mine offering I pre¬ 
sent for strength and conejuest. 

With prayer^ so far as I have power^ adoring—This hymn 
divine to gain a bundled treasures. 

Give with thy glow^ thou Son of Strength when lauded^ great 
vital power to those who toil to S4m'e thee+ 

Give richly^ Agni^ to the Visvaiuitras in rest and stir. 

Oft have we decked thy body.. 

Give us^ O liberal Lordp great store of richeSp foTp Agni, 
such art thou when duly kindled. 

Thou io the happy sJnger*s home bestowese; amply with anas 
extended^ things of heautyp" 

The entire ninth book consists of hymns to Soma. Soma is sotne- 
timos the plant, from which juice is extracted to become, when pmp 
erly strained and mbced. Soma, the intoxicam, the food of the godsp 
the elixir of iitnnortahty, and finally Soma is one of the chief Vedic 
divinities. Nowhere in literature has the intoxicant been more lyri¬ 
cally described and exalted than in this ninth book. The writers 
never tire of describing the process of prepration of the divine 
drink. Every literary art is laid under tribute to glorify it. The preaSp 
the filter, or straining dothp the utensils which contain it are de^ 
scribed in loving detail Soma i$ the drink of the gods. AH seem to 
be entitled to a ttbaiion at intervals, and their standing within the 
pantlicon can be pretty well detennmed by the amount and fre^ 
quency of the offering of Soma to the different divinities. Indra 
more than all of them loves it. Three times each day he must have 
his meed of Soma, and for his major exploits in man^s behalf he 
quaffs unbelievable quantities of it, not measured by cups but hy 
OT ponds or lakes. To none of the intoxicant gods in the 
religions of the w^orld have gicaier virtues or powers been attrih^ 
uted. Space Imuts prmii only a few illustrations: 

^ Hatph T. J L GrilEtbp Hymns ^ iA« Voi, I, pp. 335-336^ 
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1. Sent forth by taen, this nugbty stmli 
Lord of the mind, who kndmeth dip 
Runs to the woolen straimag<Jjoth+ 

1 Within the filler hath he flowed. 

This Soma for the gods effused* 

Entering all their various worlds. 

3. Resplendeiii is this ddty, 

Immortal in his dwelling place. 

Foe-slayer* fcaster best of gods. 

4. Directed by the sisters ten. 

Bellowing on his way this bull 
Runs onward to the wooden 

5. This Pavamana made the sun 
To shine and all his various worlds. 

Omniscient, present everjTvhem. 

6. This Soma filtering himself. 

Flows mighty and InfaUible, 

Slayer of sinners^ feasting gods.® 

Here is a prayer for immottaltty, adiliessed appmprjfllely enougji 
lo the god who represents, in physical form, die drink of iimnor- 
taJity (although the gpd of the dead and of whatever otherworldly 
dwelling place awaited them was not Soma but Yama^. 

7. Where radiance incahausiible 
Dwells, and the light of heaven is set. 

Place me, dear-flowing one, in that 
Imperishable and deaddess world. 

(O Indu, flow for India's sake.) 

8. Make me immortal in the place 
Where dwells the king VaJvasvaia, 
kVhere stands the inmost shrine of heaven, 

And where the living waters aic. 

•H. D. CnsHold, The of the Rig-Vnio, p. 233. 
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9* Make me immortal in that realm, 

Wherein is movement glad and free, 

In rbe third styp third heaven of heavens, 

Where aie the lucid worlds of light. 

10, Make me immortal in the place 

Where loves and longings are fulhUed^ 

The region of the ruddy Csphere)p 
Where food and sadsfaction icign, 

IL Make me imiiiQrtal in the place 
Wherein felicity and joy. 

Pleasure and bliss together dwell. 

And aU desire i$ satisfied.*^ 

One mote quotatiun must suffice. A graduate student, reading it* 
was impressed and, being employ^i as a youth director in one of 
the local churches and in charge of a weekly worship service^ under¬ 
took to modify it at certain points and use it as a litany in the Sun¬ 
day morning service. It so happened that the pastor of the church 
visited the group that mesming, and, impressed by the beautiful 
litany^ inquired where she had found it He was nor a little sur¬ 
prised to leam that it was out of an ancient book of hymns of 
a pagan people dedicated to an mtoxicant divinity. It reads in 
part: 

O Soma flowing on thy way^ win thou and conquer high renown^ 

And make us better than we are. 

Win thou the light, win heavenly light, and, Soma, all {didtics; 

And make us hetter than we are. 

Win skilful strength and mental power, O Soma, drive away our fbes; 
And make us bener than we are. 

Ye purifiers, purify Soma for Indra, for his drink; 

Make thou us better than we arc. 

Give us our portion in the Sun through thine own menta] power and 
aids; 

And make us better than we are. 

Through thine own mental power and aid long may we look upon the 
Sun: 

*Grkwddt TJw R^gUm of the Rig^Veda, pp, 24l“243t 
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Mali£ thou us better than we are. 

WeU-weaponed Soma, pour to us a stream of riches 
doubly greats 

And make us better than we are. 

As one victorious, unsubdued in battle pour forth 
wealth to ust 

And make us better than we arc. 

By worship Pavamanal men have strengthened thee to prop the Law: 
Make thou us better than we are. 

O Indu, bring us wealth in steeds, manifold, quickening 
all UFe; 

And make us better than we are.'‘^ 

It is in the hymns to the great god Vanina that the Vedas reach 
their highest point, judged from the standpoint of a Christian cul- 
tUTC. hfere they come closest in moral and spiritual insight to the 
flebrew Psalms and the New Testament. Most of the Vcdic reli¬ 
gious aspiration moves at the level of the satisfaction of phyttical 
needs—long life, food, shelter, protection, large families^hui in 
these hymns one finds a consciousness of sin and guilt and the need 
for forgiveness, as well also as guidance and direction In living. 

1. Wise are the generations through the greatnes 
Of him who propped the two wide worlds asunder. 

Pushed forth the great and lofty vault of heaven, 

The day-sur, too; and spread the earth out broadly. 

2. With mine own self I meditate this question: 

"When shall I have with Varuno communion? 

What gift of mine will he enjoy uuangered? 

When shall 1 happy-hearted see his mercy?" 

3. Wishing to know my sin 1 make inquiry, 

1 go about to all the wise and ask them; 

One and the selfsame thing even sages tell me; 

"Vanina Iiath with thee hot indignation." 

" Ralph T. H. Griffidi, of the Rig-Vcia, V<d. II, Bool DC: •!, pp. 271- 

272, 
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4- O VamnSi was pjy chief fransgresdoDt 

That thou wouldst sby a friend who sings thy praises? 

Tell god undeceived and sovemign^ guiltless^ 

Would I appease thee then with adorahon. 

5, Set us free from the robdeeds of out fathers^ 

From those that we ouiselves have perpetrated; 

Like cattle-thiefp O king, like calf rope-fastenedp 
So set thou free Vasistha from the fetter. 

6. Twas noc mine own will^ Vanina, Was delusioti. 

Drink, anger, dice, or lack of thought that caused it; 

An older man has led astray a younger. 

Not even sleep prott^ts a man from eviL 

7, O let me like a sbve, when once made sinless. 

Serve him the merciful^ erewhile the angry. 

The noble god has made the thoughtless thoughtful; 

He speeds the wise to riches^ be a wiser. 

8. May this roy praise-song, Varuna, sovereign ruler. 

Reach unto thee and make thy heart complaisant; 

May it be well with us in rest and labour, 

Do yet protect us evermore with blessings.** 

Or, again in another hymn: 

Against a friend, cornpanion, or a brother, 

A fellow Tribesman, or against a stranger, 

Whatever trespass we have perpetrated, 

Do tboti^ O Vanina, frura that release us;^ 

If we, like those that play at dice, cheated. 

Have really sinned^ or done amiss unwitting, 

Cast al! chi^ sins away, as from us loosened; 

So may we, Varuna, be thine own beloved. “ 

One is reminded of Psalm 139 by the follotving hvtnn which 
reveals Vanina as all seeing, even to the inward thought of a 
man. 

** Book VH^ S6, Griswold, Relisitcw of the Big-VAiR, pfp, 121-133, 

Book V.SS,7-a,p. 124. ^ ^ 
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7* He knovi^ the pth ot bimfe that through 
The atmosphere do wiag their flighty 
And ocean’dwelUng knows the ships. 

8. He knows^ ^ one whose law is hrm^ 

The twdvc months with their progenyp 
Knows too the month of later birth^ 

9* He knows the pathway of the windj 
The wide^ the bighp the mighty wind. 

And those that sit enthroned above. 

10, Enthroned within his place sits 
God Vatuna whose law is firm, 

All-wise for universal sway. 

1K From there the observant god beholds 
All strange and secret happnings^ 

Things that are done or to be done^ 

12, Let him the albwise Aditya 
Mate all our days faii-pthed for ns; 

May he prolong our earthly lives, 

13, Wearing a gqiden mande, clothed 
In shining garbp is Vanina; 

Hb spies are seated round about. 

14, He whom deceivers do not dare 
Try to deceive, nor injurers 
To harm, nor th' hostile to defy,^* 

The tenth book h the latest of all^ and in it are found at least the 
beginnings of speculation oonceming the nature and origin of the 
world, whicli occupies so important a place in the later sacted litera¬ 
ture of India, Take, for instance, the hymn to the Unknown God. 
If at the end the answer is given that it is Prajapati who has created 
every things is thought by many to have been a later addition. 

L TTic Golden Germ arose in the beginnifig, 

Bom the sole lord of everything existing: 

He fixed and boldcth up this earth and heaven »— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

H, D. Cdiwpld, Of. dtp Book t, 21, 128. 
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2. He who gives breath and streagth^ he whose commandment 
AU bdngs follow, yea the gods acknowledge; 

Whose shadow immortality and death is,— 

Wp'ho is the god to ^'orship with ofaladon? 

3, He who throng greatness hath become sole monarch 
OF ail the mot^ing world that breathes and slumbers; 

Who rulcth over quadrupeds and bipeds,— 

Who is the god to worsliip with obladon^ 

5. He through whom shy b firm and earth is steady. 

Through whom stints light and heaven^s vault are supported; 
Who in imd-air Is measurer oF the spaceSp— 

Who is the god to worship with obladon? 

8. He who In might surveyed the floods containing 
Creadvo forcOp the sacrifice producing; 

Who ^mid all gods has been and is alone god,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation^ 

10, Prajapatl^ apart from thee no mher 

Idath all these things embraced and comprehended; 

May that be ours which we desire when ofTring 
Worship to thee; may we be lords oF liches.^^ 

'Fhe great hymn of creation vvbich in some sense foriesbadovv^ the 
paniiicism of later Hinduism is evidently quite late. For ic describes 
the origins of caste^ of which nothing ts known in anv of die other 
Vedic hjTnns, Only a few verses of it can be given here, 

L A thousand heads has Purusa, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet; 

He holding earth enclosed about. 

Extends beyond^ ten fingers length, 

2h Whatever ist is Pumsap 

Both what has been and what shall be; 

He ruleth the iminorEal worlds 
Which he transcends through sacred fooct 
** Gti^woM, Rdigkm of the Rig-l^eilap Book X^ 121, pp. l43-i49^. 
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3. As great as this is Purtisa, 

Yet greater stUJ his greatness ts; 

All creanures are DnC'foimh oF him, 
Three-fourths th' immortal in the heaven. 

Thiee-fourths ascended up on highn 
One-fonrth came into being here; 

Thence he developed into what 
Is animate and inanimate. 

6. When gods performed a sacrifice 
With Punm as thdr offering. 

Spring was its oil and Summer-heat 
Its Fuel, its oblation Fal)^ 

8- From that completely-offered rite 
Was gathered up the clotted oil; 

It formed the creatures of the air^ 

And animals both wild and tame. 

10. From that wm horses born and all 
The beasts that have two rows of teethe 
Cattle were also horn from that. 

And from that spring the gpats and sheep. 

11, Then they dismembered Purusa; 

How many portions did they make? 

W^hat was his mouth calJedp what his arms. 
What his two thighs, and what his feet? 

12. His mouth became the BridtfWJJimj, 

And his two arms the Ksatriyo; 

His thighs became the V^dsyn-class, 

And from his feet the Sttdra sprang, 

13, The Moon was gendered from his mind. 
And froin his eye the Sun was born; 

Indra and Agni from his mouth, 

And Vayu item his breath was bom. 
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14, Forth From nAvc) come the diz, 

/\nd from his head evolved the sky; 

Earth from his feet and from hJs ear 
The quarters: thus they framed the worlds,^* 

There arc hymns to many difFerent gods in the Rig-Veda, almost 
a fourth of them to Irtdra alone, and over two hundred to Agni, but 
to lovely Ushas, goddess of dauttt one of the very few goddesses of 
any independent chaiacter in die whole of Vedic leligionp there are 
only tiventy-one. Most goddesses are merely given the feminine 
form of the name of their more important consorts. Thus lodrani is 
the wife of Indra. There are hjmns to numerous sun gpds, Vishnu p 
Surya, Pusan, Mitra^ who later appears in Mithraism as a rival of 
Christianity in the Mediterranean area; to Rudra, god of destruc¬ 
tive storm, to Yama, god of the dead, and many odiersp from which 
it would be pleasant to quote if space allowed h 

Only about thirty hymns are not concerned with the ivorship of 
some one or another of the gods. Two of tliese have already been 
cited. There are a dozen magical hymns: I, 191; Ih 42^ 43; 145, 

162, 163| 166, 183. Tuxi are riddles. Four are didactic, IXp 112; 
Xp 71, 117, and X, 34, This latter has to do with gambling which 
was apfarcntly very common in Vedic umes, as later w^e shall find 
it recurring in the Epic literature. 

The date of the completion of the collection of the Rig-Vedic 
hymns cannot be fixed with certainty. Scholars diller in their con¬ 
jectures from as early as 1200—1000 b.c, to as late as 800-600 b.c* 
AI) are agreed that it took place before the appearance of Buddha 
in the sixth centut)'. But since also they are agreed that the later 
Vedic literature is also pre-^Buddhistp and that these presuppose the 
existence of the Rig-Veda and indeed depend upon it, it would 
seem to this writer that a substantial lapse of time must be allowed 
for the very considerable development of religious thought to take 
place. Thus it wotild seem that a date not far from 1000-800 b>c. 
would be called for. That there were various nescensions of the 
original collection fs doubtless true. The one which has come dotvn 
to us is that of the Sakalaka school. The remarkahie thing is that it 
n. D. G^uwQ^ll^ of rJtff Book X, 90^ pp, 34^346. 
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was presen’cd and transmitted orally for centuries before it was 
reduced to writing, passed on from teacher to pupil. When the first 
written edition was made is not certainly known, l-tsing, Chinese 
traveller in India in the seventh century a.d., states that die Vedas 
were still transmitted orally.^* This does not mean necessarily that 
there were no written copies, but only that dependence for authori^ 
tative transmission was not on the written copies which ate so very 
much subject to error, but upon the painstaking oral transmission 
from teacher to pupil. It is probable that they were not consigned 
to written form until sometime not far from the beginning of the 
Christian eta. 

If this feat of memory seems almost incredible to the modem 
student, dependent upon his notebook and pen, let him recall that 
this the work of specialists whose primary business it was to 
cultivate their memories, and who had a profound sense of the 
importance of transmitting, without error, the sacred text. Further¬ 
more special devices were employed to insure that no word or line 
slipped out of place as so easily happens in copying a written text 
by hand, or setting it up in type. In general, the schemes were 
designed so that each separate word ivas linked with the word or 
words before and following it, so that it would be almost impossible 
either to omit anything from the text or add anything to it. Three 
separate schemes are known to have lieen employed. 

The first was known as the step text, most easily seen if we desig¬ 
nate the first word by the letter "a,” the second by “b," and so on. 
The text was then learned thus: ab—‘be—cd^e- Employing this 
scheme in relation to Genesis 1:1 in the Bible it would read; In the. 
the beginning, beginning God, God created, created the, etc. etc. 
Tlifi next method, called the woven text, was more complex. It ran 
thust ab—ba—ab; be—ch—be; cd—dc^^^d; etc, ”In the—the in—in 
the; the beginning—beginning the—the beginning; etc. etc. One 
would think that any mistake with this system tvould be almost 
impossible, but just to be (juite sure, an even more complicated 
sj'stem for learning the text tvas worked out. It was know'n as the 
Chana-^atha, the two previously given, respectively, as Krama-pirdto 
Wimcmibi, Vd. 1, p. 36, f-n- Tilultuni traniliuion. p. IB2. 
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and Jata^tha^ It reads as follow^: ab—ba—abc—cba—abc; be—cb— 
bed—deb—bed; or in Biblical tcmis: "In the—the in—in the begin- 
ning“begmning the in—in the beginnings etc/^ 

Could error possibly creep in with this arrangement? The chances 
are that the Vedic text has been much more correctly transmitted 
than has the text of ancient holy writ of tlie Hebreiv Christian 
tradition^ which came to us via the copybts and the printers, 

The Rig Veda is by far the most important of the four Vedas^ 
and is to a large extent the source from which much of the content 
of the others, particularly the Sama-Veda and the Yajur Veda, is 
derived. Each of these ttvo Samhitas, or collections, as they are 
called, arose as the cult developed and are of interest chieSy as 
revealing the nature of the Vedic cult. Both are essentially priestly 
documents. 

As the cult developed it outgrew the simple household ministra¬ 
tion of the father, and a priesthood arose- At fir^t a single priest 
could perform ad the rites. Even so* his various functions were 
given special names. At one time he was the Udgstri, or the singer 
of hymnSp at the Soma-sacrihee, Again, he was the sacrificer^ at the 
animal sacrifice or Hotri, performing himself the manual parts m 
wed as reciting the ritual As the cult became more complex an 
assistant was required to take care of the manual part of the sacri- 
leaving the Hotri free to give his whole attention to the rediing 
of praises. Eventually there w^ere three ranks of priests, the UdgatH, 
the Hotri, and the AdhvaryUr 

It was for die Hdgdtri that the Sama Veda or "^chant" Veda as it 
is sometimes called, was formed. All but seventy-five of its more 
than fifteen hundred verses are taken directly from the Rig-Veda, It 
is the musical Veda, created for the instruction of the L/dgitiri 
priests. The first part of it, the Aichika or book of praises, consists of 
585 single stanzas each to be sung to a separate tune. In ancient 
times die tunes were taught orally, but in w^ritien editions the music 
accompanies the words, VVintemitz says that this part is like a song- 
book in which only the first stanza of the song is printed as an :iitl 
to the recall of the melody. The songs taken chiefly from the Rig- 
Veda are arranged according to the deities to ^vhich they are dedi- 
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cated. The second, or Uttazarchika, contains 1225 stanzas, usually 
iha^ to each strophe^ arranged accjording to the order of the pnnd- 
pal sacrifices. Wintemitz compares it to a songbook in which the 
words are given, assuming that the melody is already kno^vn.^^ OF 
importance in the study of Indian music^ and as dirowing light on 
the V^edic cult, it is of little popular interest, and adds nothing 
essential concerning Vedic life and belief to what is afforded by the 
Rig-Veda. 

I'he Yajur-Veda was the Veda of tlte assisting priest or Adhvaryu, 
whose duty it w'as to perform the manual pan of die sacrifice. From 
early times it was customary for the priest^ while performing various 
manual acts of the sacrifice^ to utter appropriate formulas^ Tliese 
may have been of the nature of magic or incantations. Tliis became 
a part of die function of the specialized manual priest, leaving the 
more fonnal and public ritual uUecanecs to the Hotri or sacrificing 
priest. Later to these utteraiices were added also certain praises and 
prayers derived from the Rig-Veda. It is this material for the use of 
the Adhvaryu that constitutes the Yajut-Veda collection. It is found 
in various versions its taught in differing schools. Some of these 
versions in addition to the above mentioned formulas have incor¬ 
porated also a certain amount of theological material or Bfokynofia 
directly into the text. These consiiiuie die so-called Black Yajut- 
Veda. Tlie other, better known, \^Tiite Yajur-Veda^ has the Brah* 
mana separated out from the formulas and prayers and carries it 
as an appendix at the end. Brief examples of phrases used by die 
Adhvaryu are as follotvs: WTicn a piece of ivood with which the 
sacred fire is to be kindled is dedicated, this formula is recited: 
This, Agni, is thy igniterj through it mayst thou grow and thrive. 
May we also grow and thrive.^* Ide addresses the halter by which 
a sacrificial victim is bound to the stake thus: Become no snake 
become no viper." To the raror mth which the sacrificers beard is 
about to be shaved he says: "O knife, do not injure him. 

Of die forty sections contained in the Yajur-Veda^ the first 
twenty-five, and earliest^ contain the prayers for the most important 

■*Op. tiiLf L p- 

Qu«td hy Winlcmiti. tip p- 
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sacrifices, die sacrifices of the New and Full Moon, the Soma 
sacrifices in general, the Building oF the Fire Altar, which requires 
a year, and the great Florse Sacrifice. The remaining fifteen are 
much later, and are inore ot less an appendiJC to the main body of 
die work. It is obvious that here is a highly specialized priestly 
literature of little popular interest. Nevertheless, it is of very great 
importance in the study of Vedic Hinduism* 

Tlie fourth of the Valas, die Aiharva, is of a still different kind. 
It has been characterized as a late hook, hat as containing a great 
deal of very ancient material ^ reflecting the folk religion of the 
early Aryans, and as carried along, it repne^nis the caltural lag of 
the Vedic people. For, it is, to no small degree, a book of magic 
and charms. It is one of the most interesting books of antiquity and 
a very valuable source for an understanding of the folk religion of 
ihc Vedic period. A glance at the table of contents reveals a fas¬ 
cinating lisi of charms. There is, for e.Kaiiiple, a charm against a 
cough. It runs as follows: 

L As the soul with the soul's desire s^^ifdy to a distance files, thus do 
thoup O cough, Hy forth along the scales course of flight. 

2, As a well sharpened arrow swifdy to a distance flies, thus do thou, 
O cough. By forth along the expanse of earth. 

As the rays of the sun swifily to a distant^ fiy, thus do thou, 0 
coughs fly forth along ihe flood of the sea/'** 

Here is a clear use of mimetic magic* As the soul's desire, as a 
sharpened arrow, as the rays of the sun swifdy to a distance fly— 
so let cough Sy also. Bat just to help out there are certain things 
to be done besides repeating the charm. While recitiag the sutra 
the patient takes several steps away from the home, again sug¬ 
gestive to the cough, but all this after being fed with a churned 
drink or hot porridge, i.e,, making prudent use of a home remedy, 
like drinking hot lemonade, to make a cure doubly sure, A gradu¬ 
ate student of English on reading this recalled the following from 
the Dbjy^ of the famous Samuel Pepys apparently quite soberly 
intended. 

BpoIu of r?if VoL 41, p. S. 
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O cramp, be thou Faidtless 
As our Lady was sinless 
When she bare Jesus. 

A charm for fiiiding lost objects recalls practices oF the writers 
own boyhood daira. The formula is this: 

On the distant pth of the paths Pushan was bom .. . 

He knoivs these regions all. . .. 

Pushan shall From the east place his right band about 

us and shall bring again unto us wbat has been lost. 

Those who seek lost property first have their hands and feet 
anointed. This is rubbed off and again they are anointed tvith ghi 
Cclarified butter). Then twenty<>ne pebblijs are thromi scatteringly 
upon a crossroad. These symbolize the lost objects and at the same 
time are supposed to counteract their lost condition.^ 

We boys of a later day found lost objects sometimes by catching 
a daddy longdegs, saying over him a formula which unfortunately 
can no longer be recall^p when die great insect would solemnly 
point one of his long ]eg;s in the supposed direcdon of the \m ob¬ 
ject* Somelimes it was by the nuicK less elegant method of spitting 
in the palm of the hand^ striking it with a finger and seeking the 
lost object in the direction in which the largest spit ball flew. In¬ 
numerable examples of like folk beliefs and practices may be found 
in any so-called advanced culture. 

Then there is a cbarni to promote die grow^th of hair C6il36); to 
obtain a husband C2:3); to obtain a svife (6:82); to secure the love 
of a woman to secore the love of a man (7t3fl); a 

charm to secure harmony (3:20); and one to procure influence in 
an assembly (3:30); a charm to vvard off danger From fire (6:106); 
another to stop an arrow in its flight. There are prayers too* one 
on building a house (3:12); one For success at gambling (4:38); 
and particularly in playing at dice (7:50); an incantation for the 
exorcism of evil dreams (6:46). etc. etc. 

In addition there are repeated not a few hymns from die Rig- 
Veda, and still other theosophic and cosmogonic b}TTms of rare 
Saerril of ifrf Vol, 4Z, pp. IS9-160. 
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beauty and insight which do not seem to fit in with the cruder 
concept of religion apparent in the magical portions of the boolt. 

Any anthology which presents only die high and noble points of 
a sacred literature really misrepresents that literature, for it is not 
all by any means of equal beauty or interest or of equal moral or 
religtous insight. Most religious literatures have their high spots and 
their low, From the standpoint of genera] reader interest the Brah- 
manas represent the all-time low of Hindu sacred literature, and 
probably of all the sacred literatures of the world. The Bible has 
sections that are hard going. Many who bravely set out to read die 
Bible through from G^esis to Revelation bog down in Leviticus or 
sooner, and never finish. Well, Leviticus, in comparison with the 
greater part of the Brahmana literature. Is far more interesting and 
intelligible to the nonpriestly reader. It has the advantage, too, that 
it is much shorter. ]uiius Eggeling, translator of die Satapatha 
Brahmana, says of them, "For wearisome prolixity of exposition, 
characterized by dogmatic assertion and a Qimsy symbolism rather 
than serious reasoning, these i^xirks arc perhaps not equalled any¬ 
where unless indeed it be by the speculative vaporings of the 
gnostics, than which nothing more absurd has probably ever been 
imagined by rational beings."'^ 

TTie Brahman as are stricdy priesdy books and are concerned pri¬ 
marily widi the sacrifices which, with increasing complexity, had 
developed nithin Vedic Hinduism. Sacrifice had become of enorm¬ 
ous importance. By sacrifice the gods could be at first won over to 
giant favors sought after, then as time went on, it became magical 
in its powers, and the gods themselves could not resist the prayer 
spell; indeed, what poiver they had they ov\'Bd to the sacrifice.*® 
It became a matter of primary importance that the sacrifice be 
properly performed, for in this its efficacy rested. Tlie Brahmanas 
provide precisely that detailed direction, Nothing is left to the 
imagination or the discretion of the priest, Wlnere he shall stand, 
which way he shall turn, either to right, or left, whether he shall 

^ S^iavd Books of tise Eaif^ V<ni. 2. Tjatroduction p. a, 

^ Wfnlemitz I, p. 96. 
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use right hand or left, in what exact order the various rimal acts 
inust be perfonned, all thb b given in minutest detail* 

Typical of the general character of the Brahmanas is the de^ 
scription of the horse sacrifice which occurs in the Satapatha 
Bralimana. Thb to be sure was the most complex as well as most 
important of all the Brahmanic sacrifices. It requires 166 pages in 
translation in the Sacred Books of the East, including e.vtensive 
footnotes designed to explain the more obscure references in the 
text* It is much too long and involved to include here—even a de¬ 
tailed description of the sacrifice* much less of tlie ritual associated 
w ith it. But a sample paragraph will suffice to reveal its general 
character. ITiis one chosen at random, will do. 

(He puts the halter on the horse^ mth Vag. S XXIfi if 4,} “Encom¬ 
passing thou art,^'—therefore the offer of ihc Asv'amedha conquers all the 
quaners;—“the world thou ari,'^ the world be thus conquers;—nJer 
thou art, an upholder*'—he thus makes him an upholder; "go thou into 
Agni Vaisvanara," he thus makes him go to Agni Vaisvanara Ohe friend 
of all men);—""of wide extent,'-he thus causes him to extend in off- 
spring and cattle;—“consecrated by Svaha (haill),*' this is the Vashat— 
call for it;—^'good speed Cto) thee for the gods!"^—he thus makes it of good 
speed for the gods; "for Prajapati/'—the horse h sacred tn Prajapati; he 
thus supplies it Avith his own deity 

If it IS obscure to you, do nor be troubled- Even if you read it in its 
conrext it w'ould be but little more dear. Indeed, even with the 
learned translator's detailed footnotes it still does not hold much 
meaning for one of our rime and our culture. Reflect on the fact that 
this is less than one of some 160 pages of only one Kanda describing 
only one sacrifice, and that the Satapatha-Brahmana of which it is 
a part is but one of many Brahmanas^ aU of which were regarded 
as sacred by the early hfindus, ond transmitted oially from priest to 
pritst for centuries. Not only are directions given as to what to do 
and hoAv to do it but* as appeared in the sample above, some exr 
planation* of either the origin or significance of the act. This often 

»Sat4path3-lln1ini:u^a XIII, 1, 2. 1. SflCTfd Moohof ihe EaU, V&l. 44, pp- 276- 
277* 
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runs into rather profound speculadonSp or often into very obscure 
symbolism. Indeedp Eggeling calls them ^'theological tc^tises com¬ 
posed chiefly for the purpose of expbining the sacrificia] texts as 
well as the origin and deeper meaning of the various rites."^ Hap 
pily also in the midst of tiresomej repetitious instruction are to be 
found at least the beginnings of some important aspects of Indians 
later culture, philosophic speculationp grammarp astronomVp logic^ 
and also a considerable amount of legend and myth. 

Here are to be found p for example, a number of creation myths, 
not at all in agreement with each other, India nei^er conceiv^ of 
one single myth of the worlds creation,^ as found in the Bible and 
many other cultures. Here is a rather delightful account of the 
creation of ni ght: 

''Yama had died- The gods tried to persuade Yam Cs twin sister} to 
Forget him. WhencvCT they asked her, she said: "Only today he has 
died,'' Then the gods ^d: 'Thus she will Indeed never forget him; we 
will create night!'* For at that time there %vas only day and ne night The 
gods created night; then arose a morrow; thereupon she forget him. 
Thercfere people sayi '‘^Day and night indeed- Let sorrow be for¬ 
got ten.*' 

Most scriptures have somewhere within them a flood story* 
Hindu literature is no exceptionp and it is found m the Brahmanas: 

There lived in ancient time a holy man. 

Called Manu^ who by penances and prayer 
Had won the favor of the Lord of Heaven. 

One day they brought him water For abludon; 

Then as he washed his hands 3 little fish 
Appeared, and spoke in human accents ihus: 

Take care of me, and I will be your savior." 

'‘From what will thou preserve me?'' Manu asked- 
The Esh replied, "A Rood will sweep away 
All creatures- 1 will rescue thee fiom that." 

*’^SacTRj Bodkf <i/ tlir Efliip Vol. 12. locrodnctino, p. xsefi. 

^ I, 5, 12. Quoted by WiDtcmitr. 1, 219. 
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^Bui how shtU I preserve thee?'' Mann said. 

The hsh rejoined^ '^So ]ong as we are small. 

We are irx constant danger of destmcdon^ 

For Esb eat hsh. So keep me in a jan 
When I outgrow the jar* then dig a trench 
And place me there; when I outgrow the treiicli 
Then take me to the ocean; 1 shall then 
Be out of reach ol danger.^ Having thus 
Instructed Manu, straightway rapidJy 
The fish grew larger. Then he spoke again,, 

"In such and such a year the Good will come; 
Therefore consttuci a ship and pay me homage; 
When the flood rises enter thou the ship 
And I will rescue thee."* So Manu did 
As he itvas orderedp and preserved ihe fish. 

Then carried it in safety to the ocean. 

And in the very yciu: the fish enjoined 
He built a ship, and paid the fish respect^ 

And there took refuge when the flrxxl arose. 

Soon near him sivam the fish, and to its horn 
Manu made fast the cable of the vessel. 

Thus drawn along the waters Manu passed 
Beyond the northern mountain; then the fish. 
Addressing ^^anu said, ""I have preserved thee- 
Quickly attach the ship to yonder tree. 

But lest the waters sink from under thec^ 

As fast as they subsidep so fast shah thou 
Descend the mountains gently after them." 

Thus he descended from the noTthem mountain. 

The flood had s^vept away all li%ing creatures; 

Manu was left alone. Wishing for offsprings 
He earnestly performed a sacrifice. 

In a year's time a female was produced; 

She came to Manu; then he said to hetp 

“Who art thou?^ She leplied, “I am thy daughter." 

He said, "How, lovely lily, can that be? ' 

came fortb/^ sbe rejoined, "from thine oblations 
Cast upon the tvaiers; thou wilt find in me 
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A blessing; use me m the sacrifice/' 

With her he worshiped^ and with toUsome zeal 
Performtrd religious rites, hoping for offspring. 

Thus were created men called sons of Many- 

Whatever benediedun he Implored 

With her> was thus vouchsafed in full abundance.®* 

But if lacking m interest for the general readers, these drj^ unln- 
spired priestly directions are of very great importance to the student 
of India's religion. Already may be seen a notable shift away from 
the old simple Vedic conceptions. The Vedic gods had largely lost 
their power and significance. New deities, particularly Prajapati, 
Lord of creatures, stand as the central figures^ In the end^ as may 
well be imagined^ this laxtiriant over-emphasis upon the power of 
the sacrifice, leading naturally to an exaltation of the power of ihe 
priests, who alone possessed the secrets of their proper performancCp 
were the undoing of Vedic religion, and it finally disappears. New 
forms of religious faith take its place and new gods arise to replace 
the older ones, as we shall presently see. It represents a stage in 
transition from Vedic religion to the philosophic Hinduism and the 
sectarian, theistic Hinduism which has come down to our own time. 

The dale of the Brahmanas cannot be fixed wdth exactness, but 
they folloiv after the Vedas and precede the rise of the Upanishads 
tvhich in rum arSp the older ones, definitely pre-Buddhistic, The 
Brahmanas are found in connection with the various Vedas. As in¬ 
dicated above in the Bkck Yajur-Veda;, the Brahmana material is 
interspersed throughout the V^a, while in the White Yajur-Veda 
the Brahmana forms an appendix lo die Veda* They were undoubi- 
edly at first designed for the training of priests. The earfier instrucrion 
may have been quite informal, but gradually it became stereotyped 
and finally unchangeable. There w^ere, however, differences in the 
Brahmanas as taught in different schools. 

Bui not all the development of religious thought was of pricstiy 
origin. Indeed, it may well have been that as the cult grew more 

^ Monier-WlUismji" TTajisliUtni+ Wisdom, p, 32* 
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complex and overgrown, lay members of the comitiunity became 
impatient with it and with the ideas behind it^ and began to think 
about religion themselves. By this time, the straiijication of society 
into fixed castes, a thing unknown Ln die Vedas, save in the late 
tenth book, was complete, Ihe preferred position of the priest or 
Brahmin had been securely fixed. HLs was definitely die top rank¬ 
ing class, quite above the f^hatriya, the ruler-warrior class, and the 
Vaisya or fartner-mcrchant group, and hb supremacy has con¬ 
tinued into our own times. Tliese three classes, known as the t%vice- 
bom castes, were sharply set off from the lowly Sudra who w'as 
non-Aryan in origin, and carried on the heavy unplea.^nt work 
of the world. But by no means all the intelligence was to be found 
aninng the Brahmins. Even in the Brahmanas and again and again 
in the Llpanbliads there are stories of teachers seeking enlighten¬ 
ment on points of religious thought from kings or nobles. Nor were 
all meml^rs of the Brahmin caste priests. Buddhism very definitely 
arose out of die experience and ponderings of a prince, one of the 
Kshatriyas. And it is conjectured that much of the impulse to the 
profound religious and philosophical speculation which forms the 
basis of the Upanishads was from the non-Brahmin ranks. 

Certain it is that before the time of the Upanishads, men of die 
non-Brahmin castes had undertaken to become ascetics and hermits 
and give themselves to contemplation of the great problems of re^ 
ligious and phQosophic diought. The Brahmins, if they did not 
originate the custom, ultimately embraced it and integrated it into 
a system of AshramaSi or the four stages of life. The fir^t stage was 
that of die student. Those of the twice-bom castes were to begin 
early the study of the Vedas, which meant Eo live in the home of a 
teacher and seriF'e him rvhile leaming the vvisdom of the sacred 
texts. At an appropriate rime the student was to become a house- 
bolder^ martyr rear a family, and perform the proper sacrifices to the 
gods. Tlien^ when past middle 3ge+ be w'as to go apart fiom the 
common life, and to dwell in the forest, pssing dm time in con- 
templation and meditation. When at last old age had come he u'as 
supposed to abandon all connections with home, with family, and 
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the common life, and become a SBnnjro^rt, or holy man, a wandering 
beggar for God, 

Of couT^ not every male of the twice-born castes followed this 
program, but many did. Upon what should these forest dwellers 
meditator At first this may have been left wholly to the individual 
but in time it also became fonnalized, and there came into being 
what arc Imotvn as the Aranyakas or Forest Treatises, Tlicise were 
sometimes included in the Brahmanas or appended to them, but 
they were of a different kind. No longer is die concern with the 
rules of sacrifice and ceremonies, hut with mysticism and the sym¬ 
bolism sacrifice, and with the more philosophic aspects of re¬ 
ligion. There had gtowm up a body of secret doctrine, an esoteric 
type of thought; not to be taught to the uninidated in the villages, 
but to be meditated upon in die forest. This all in time became a 
part of the Veda, There are Aianyakas belonging to the various 
schools, thus the Aitarcya-Aranyaka, which contains the Aitareya- 
Upanishad, is attached to the Aitareya-Brahmana of the Rig-Veda. 
There is no clear line of distinction between the Aranyakas and the 
Llpanishads which the non-specialist can easily discern. 

The Upanishads, which, with the Aranyakas, form the Vedanta, 
or the end of the Veda, are probahly the most important parts of the 
Veda. They ate the basis of Indian philosophy and philosophic 
Hinduism, the religion of the intelligentsia of India, and have af¬ 
fected the thought of all India with reference to religion. 

Save in the tenth bcok of the Rig-Veda, the Vedas in general, 
like the Old Testament, take the gods for granted. There is litde 
or no lefiecDon upon them. In the Brahmanas there is the begin¬ 
ning of questioning about the world and its origins. In the Aran- 
yakas to a still greater degree it goes forward, but in the Upanishads 
it comes to flower.^ Here the chief concern is to ask ultimate 
questions concerning man, and his world, and his final destiny. It 
represents both an intellectual and a religious interest. Concerned 
with the nature of the ^vorld ground, it is also interested in how 
man must relate himself to this ultimate reality in order to achieve 

Scone make no <|istiiicdDci beiwwi tlie Aianpkas and iht Upas- 

khadj- 
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whatj, in Cbristianity^ is called salvation. To the Hindu it was 
AiofaJM- 

It would be a mistake to think of the Upanishads as formal books 
of philosophyt abstmse discussions of highly profound and diffictih 
subjects. They arCp first of all, tied on bedily to the Vedas^ Brah¬ 
ma nas and AranyakaSj sometimes contained within the latter. 
Tlicrc is in them a great deal that has to do with sacrifice and the 
cult in geneTtiL There is also a good deal of myth and legend. 
There are long, tiresome^ repetitious discussions of what seem, on 
fifit readings he puerile matters. One who has heard of the vast 
importance of the Upantsbads, and has read scartered excerpts 
of rare beauty and insight, is likely to feel a sense of shock as he 
sits down to read through die whole collection of the 12 or 13 
principal Upanishads^ Some of it is crude, childish, and in such 
passages as give only the list of names of the teachers through whom 
the teachings have been liandcd tlotvn, one finds it about as in¬ 
spiring as the "begatting^' or genealogical chapters of the Old and 
New Testaments But if the reader persists he will come upon pas¬ 
sages of deep insightj beauty of expression and profound under' 
standing of the great problems of religion and human thought. 
Ones first excursion into these basic philosophic texts would best 
be through some modem expurgated edition or anthology, which 
has carefully vveeded out the cruditieSj the rcpetitiousness, and con^ 
tradictions that so much abound in the original.^ 

The word Upanishad seems to mean "^secret doctrine. It is also 
defined as meaningt literally, that which dispels darkness or igno¬ 
rance completely* It may be written in prose, or in poetry, lliere are, 
all told, over 100 Upanishads in existence, many of them quite 
late. But of the earlier ones which may be surely said to be Vcdic 
there are only a few, some recognize tw'clve, some fourteen. R. Eh 
H ume*^ bookp The Thifie^Tt PriwctpdJ contains a 

-B StlcctioiH w\n be found \n 71ip BihU of tht Wodd, pp. Jft-77; L^rwU Brcrtvjie. 
Scripts ^ tUm Gf«it Htflif-kwi. pp. 66^96; Lin XutBng. Tfttf Wisdom of Chmn 
tfnd pp. 31-S3; TJw Ten Principal UpmhkadA, mjt inSo EnglMi by Shrcc 

PiimhiE Swami And W, D. Ycaitip The Macmillaii Co.^ N- Y-, 1939. 

“ Oxford Uni^^ersity PfesSp tnd ed^. 1931 h 
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translation of those which are rather generally accepted as basic to a 
study of Hindu religion and philosophy. 

A great deal of the material of the Upanidiads is in dialogue 
form. A seeker after knowledge comes to a recognized teacher to 
inquire about some phase of religion or thought. A somewhat So- 
cratic dialogue ensues, in which the answer is htially given. It is 
interesting to note the variety of people who ask the questions, 
kings and comtnonerSi, some of very humble birth, both men and 
women. Apparently vwmen enjoyed a relatively high status at that 
dme. 

As an example of dialogue that between Yajnavalkya, a famous 
teacher, and a woman, Gargi, may be cited. She approacdies the 
teacher and begs permission to ask a question. Yajnavalkya replies 
graciously: 

She said; "That, O Yajnavalkya, which is above die sky, that which 
is beneath the earth that which is between these two, sky and earth, that 
which people call the past and the present and the future—across what 
is that woven, waip and woof?" 

He said: "That, O Gargi, which is above the sky that which is be- 
tvs'ecn these two, sky and earth, that which people call the past, and 
present and future—across space is that wmen, warp and woof." 

She said: "Adoration to you. Yajnavalkya, in that you ha^-e solved this 
question for me. Prepare yourself for the cuher,'' 

‘V\sk, Gargi." 

She said, "Across what then, pray, is spee woven, warp and wwf?^ 

He said: 'Thar, O Gargi, Brahmans call the Imperishable C.Misara^, 
It is not coarse, not fine, not short, not long, not glowing (like fire), not 
adhesive (like water), svithout shadow and without darkness, without 
air and without space, without stickinea (intangible), odorless, tasteless, 
without eye, without eat, without %'oicc, vidthout wind, without energy, 
without breath, widiout mouth, without personal or family name, un- 
a^g, undying, without fear, immortal, stainless, not uncovered, not 
covered, without measure, svithom inside and without outside. 

“It consumes nothing soever. 

“No one soever consumes it, 

"Vcrilv, O Gargi, at the command of that Imprishabte the sun and 
the moon stand apart. Verily, OGar^, at the command of that Imperisb- 
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able the earth and the sky stand apart- Vejiiy^ O Catgi, at the coimiiand 
(if that Imperishable the moments^ ihe honrsp the days, the nightSp the 
fortnights^ the months, the seasons, and the years stand apart* Verily^ O 
GargJr at the coomiand of that Imperishable some rivers Bow from the 
snowy rnountains to the eastp others to the west> m whatever direction 
each Verily, O Gargh at the command of that Imperishable men 
praise those who give, the gods are desirous of a sacrificer, and the 
fathers (are desirous) of the iVlanes-sacrlEoe* 

"Verily, O Gargj if one performs sacriEces and worships and under¬ 
goes austerity in this world for many thousands of years^ but without 
knowing that Imperishable, limited indeed is that (work) of his. Verily, 
O Gargi, he who departs from this world without knowing that Imper¬ 
ishable is pitiable. But, O Gargi, he who departs from this world know¬ 
ing that Imperishable is Brahman. 

Verilyp O Garg^, that Imperishable is the unseen Seerp the unheard 
Hcaiexp die urithought Xhinker, the uniindersicKxl understander* Other 
than It there is naught that sees- Other than It there is naught that 
hears. Other than It there is naught that understands. Across this Imper- 
ishable, O Gargi, is spate woven^ warp and wwf."'^® 

On another ocxnsion tvhen Gargi had pushed Yajnav'olkya back 
step by step* a device often used in die Upanishads and known as 
the regressuSp to Bfahman as the ultimate realityj she still persisted 
in asking what lay behind Bmhman, YajnavaJkj'a said: 

^'Gargi, do not c|uestion ttxi much, lest your head fall off. In truth, you 
arotjuestioning too much about a divinity about which questions cannot 
be asked. Gargi, do not over-question.’’ 

Tlieieupon Gargi Vacaknatvi held her pace*^^ 


Another regressus rhroxvs not a little light upn the shifting 
aw-ay from the old Vcdic gods to the One, Brahman. It is given in 
slightly abbreviated form: 

1. Then Vidagdhs Sakalya qurationed him* ''How many gpds me 
there, Yajnavalkya?" 


m fram Tlsif(ecti Pirncijiffl R-uben £. Mumc-; Znxl ed. 

ropytiglit mi by Oxford UniverstEy P«ss; used by pitilssioii of the pblishera* 
Pp. 11^119. 

R. E. Htime, Tlijrleen Prfiicipid Ufritiriiftadi, p. J1 
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Hi^ answered in accord wilt tte foUowing Nivid (invocadonary form¬ 
ula): "As many as are meniionred in die Nivid of ihe Hymn to All ihe 
CodSr namely^ three hunched and three* and three Lhousand and three 

(=3306)" 

''Yes/' said he, "but just how many gods arc there, Yajnavalkya?" 

'T~hirtyihree+“ 

"Yk^" said hCf 'Tsnt just how many gods arc there, Yajnavalkya?^' 

"Six.” 

' yes " said be^ 'hut just how many gods arc there, Yajnavalkya?^' 

T’hree.*^ 

“'Yes,'' said be, 'hut just how many gods are there, Yajnavalkya?'* 

Two," 

"Yes,” said he. iiut just how many gods arc there, Yajnavalkya?'* 

"One and a half.” 

**Yc^t* said he, "but just how many gods arc there, Yajnavalkyaf''' 

"Onc.^*» 

'fherc is space for only one final dlaJogue dealing %virh the At¬ 
man, which, together widi Brahman, constitute the iwt> major con¬ 
cepts dealt with in the Upanishads. Their ultimate identification 
in Brahman-Atman is the culmination of the long time trend to¬ 
ward the monistic or pantheistic world-soul which began tn the 
tenth book of the Rig-Veda. Also the realized identification of the 
Atman, or self, or soul of man, with Braliman, constitutes moAslia 
or salvation for some schools of philosophic Hinduism. 

King Janaka of Vidcha once asked of Yajnavalkya : 

2- 'Tajnavalkya^ what light does a person here have?” 

"He has the light of the sun, O king," he said, ''for with the sun^ in¬ 
deed, as his light, one sits, moves around, does his work, and returns.” 

"Quite so, Yfljnavalkya+ 

3. "But when the sun has set, Yajnavalkj'a, whai light docs a person 
here haw?'* 

’The moon, indeed, is his light,” said he, ’*for ^vith the moon, mdeed* 
as LiS light, one sits, moves around, does his svork, and returns.'" 

“Quite so^ Yajnavalkya. 

4. “But when the sun has set, and the moon has ser^ what light does a 
person here have?” 

** Huine, T7ie TTaineBB Prfnciywir Ujwii5h4(2i, pp^ 119—120- 
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''Fire, indeedp is liis lighip" said he^ “Tor with fire/' etc- 

"Quite sOp Yajnavalkya. 

5, "But when ihe suji has set, Yajnavalkyap and tte moou has set^ and 
the fire has gptie outp what light di>es a person here have?*' 

"Speech, indeed, is his light/* said he, "for .. - when a voice is raised 
(even in Uie dark) then one goes straight towards it/' 

6. "But when the sun has set, Yajnavalkyap and the irtDOn has setp and 
the fire has gpne out^ and speech is hushedp what light does a person 
here haw?** 

‘TTie soul indoedp is his lighC' said he, “for with the souh 

indeed^ as his light, one sits, moves around, does his work* and re¬ 
turns:"** 

The famous phrase tat mm asi, ''that an thou."' expressing the 
identity of die self of man with Brahman-Attnan occurs over and 
over again in a long dialogue between Svetahetu and his fatheCt 
for example: 

Said the father: 

1. "Place this salt in the waiei. In the morning come unto me." 

Then he did so« 

Then he said to him: That salt you placed in the water last evening 
—please bring it hither." 

Then he grasped for il, but did not find it, as it was completely dis¬ 
solved. 

2, "Please take a sip of it from this end/* said he. How is it? 

-Salt.'^ 

Take a sip from the middlep" said he. "How is it?" 

“Salt." 

*Take a sip from that endu^ said he^ How Is it? 

"Salt/^ 

"Set it aside. Then come unto me." 

He did so, sayingn '*lt is always the same." 

Then he said to hims ''Verily, indeed, my dear, you do not perceive 
Being here. Verily, indeed, it is here. 

5. That which is the finest esscnce-this whole world has that as its 
soul. That is Reality, That is Aiman (Smil). That ait thou, Sveiaietu/' 

TTi* TTiirieffti Primipid p. 133. 
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''Do you, siTfc cause me to understand even mote." 

"So be iti my dear/^ said he.®* 

But how shall this mobha which is edease from the round of 
rebirth be accomplished? To the autliors of the Upanishnds, Vedic 
sacrifice was unable to help one here. It could come only through 
knowledge or realization of the truth of the identity of the Atman 
of living man with Brdiman-Atman. The Upanishads tliemsdves 
suggest the way of mt^ditation under direction of a teacher, but 
have little to say with regard to the precise methods to be employed. 
Later tliinkers were to develop elaborate sebemes wbereby man 
might achieve this end. In general Yoga practice in one form or 
another, i.e,, disciplined meditation, was the ans%ver* 

Here in the Llpanishads come to full expression two doctrines 
unknowTi in the Vedas^ that of Karma, or die law of sowing and 
reaping, and that of reincarnation. Both are expressed in the 
following: 

3. Now as a caterpilbr, when it has come to the end of a blade of grass, 
in taking the next step draws itself togetber towards it, just so this soul in 
taking the next step strikes down this body, dispels its ignorance, and 
draws itself together tfor making the transition}. 

4. As ^ goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, reduces it to another neiver 
and more beauiiful form, just so this soul, striking down this body and 
dispelbng its Ignorance, makes for itself another newer and more beauti¬ 
ful form like that either of the fathers, ot of the Gandharvas, or of the 
gods, or of Prajapati, or of Brahman, or of other beings* 

5. Verily, this soul is Brahma, made of knowledge, of mindt of breath, 
of seeing, of hearing, of earth, of water, of wind* of space, of energy and 
of non’energiv of desire and of non-desire* of anger and of non-anger, 
of viftuDusness and of nonwirtuousness^ It is made of everything This 
is what is meant by the saying ''made of this, made of that," 

According as one acts* according as one conducts himself, so does he 
hecome. The doer of good becomes good. The doer of mil becomes evil. 
One becomes virtuous by virtuous actionr bad by bad action/^ 

The Thiftsm Princiffll Ujmnkhadsf p 24 S. 

iMlnU,p. 140. 
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Though the doctrine of reincamadon was worked out in much 
greater detail in subsequent Hindu sacred litemture, it is expressed 
in the Upanishads in rudimentaiy form thus: 

15. Those who know thisn and those, too, who in the forest truly w^or- 
ship Cupasate} fdth (sraddha), pass into the flame Cof the crEmadon- 
Bre); from the flame, into the day; from the day^ into the haJf month of 
the w'axing moon; from the half month of the waxing moon, into the six 
months during which the sun moves northward; from these months. Into 
the world of the gods (devaloka); from the world of the gods, into the 
sun; from the sun, into the lightning'Are. A person Cpnrusa) consisting 
of mind Ctnanasa} gpes to those regions of lightning and conducts them 
to the Brahma-worlds. In those Brahma-worlds they dwell for long ex¬ 
tents. Of these there is no return, 

16. But they who by sacrificial offering, charity^ and austerity conquer 
the worlds, pass into the smoke (of the cremation-firc): from the smoke, 
into die night; from the night, into the half month of the waning moon; 
from the half month of the waning moon, into the six months during 
which the sun moves southward; from those months^ into the world of 
the fathers; from the wodd of the fathers, into the moon. Reaching the 
moon^ they iKcome food. There the gpds—as they say to King Soma, 
"Increase! Decrease!‘’—even so feed upon them there- When that passes 
away for them, then they pass forth Into this space; from space, into air; 
from ait^ into rain; from min, into thu earth. On reaching the earth they 
become food. Again they are offered in the fire of man. Thence they 
arc born in the fire of woman- Rising up into the world, they cycle round 
again thus. 

But chose who know not these two ways, become crawling and flying 
insects and whatever there is here that bites." 

Parts of the UpanUhads are in verse. Here we have space for 
only three brief poems on Brahman, favorite theme of the writers 
of the "secret doctrme.’" 

As oil in sesame seeds, as buttEr in cream. 

As water in nver-heds, Bud as fire in the friction-sticks. 

So is the Soul (Atman) apprehended in one's o^vn soul, 
if one looks for Him with true austerity (tapas). 

« Hume, Thj TTuiteen Pnnctfd Ufonnhads, p. I6l. 
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The Soul CAtmAu), which pervades all things 
As butter is contained in cream, 

Which is rooted in self-knowledge and austerity— 

This is BrahmaH the highijst mystic doctrine Cwp^l^had)! 

ITiis is Brahma, the highest mystic doctiine!^^ 

The second illustrates the way in which the Bmhinan concept 
gathers up into itself the old Vedic gods. 

Thou art Brahmap and verily thou ait Vishnu, 

Thou art Rudra. Thou ait Pnijapati, 

Thou art Agni, Varuna^ and Vayu* 

Thou art India- Thou art the Moon+ 

Thou art food. Thou art Yama, Thou art the Earth. 

Thou art All. Yea, thou art the unshaken end 


For Nature's sake and for its own 
Is existence manifold in thee, 

O Lord of all, hail unto thee! 

The Soul of allp causing all acts. 

Enjoying all^ all life art thou! 

Lord Cpxabhu) of all pleasure and delight! 

Flail unto thee, O tranquil Soul Csantatinan)! 

Yea, hail to thee, most hidden one, 

Unthinkable, unlimiicdp 
Beginningless and endless, too!“ 

And finally^ from the Mundaka comes this summing-up of the 
whole in Brahman: 

Brahma, indeed, is this immortal. Brahina before, 

Brahma behind, to right aod to left. 

Stretched forth below and above- 

Brahma, indeed^ i$ this whole world, this widest extent.” 

The Upanishads have had an extraordinary influence on all sub¬ 
sequent leligiotis and philosophic thought. No w-riter on Indian 

" Hume, TK* Prindjsd pp. 196-397. 

wfFii,p.423. 
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philosophy would think of beginning anywhere but in the Vetia^ 
meaning primarily the Upaoishads. Out of them have gwwn six 
historical schools of philosophic thoughtp and each of these has had 
its effect upon Indian religion. Best known in the West is the 
Vedanta schooL Others are the Nayaj'a^ the Mimansa^ the Sari' 
khyap the Yoga^ and the Vaiseshika.^ 

Religioudyt the concept of Brahman has had a very' profound 
effect on Indian religion. Since Brahman is the one and only real— 
all the gods of whatever sectarian group can have no reality other 
than they have in Brahman. They can only be regarded as mani¬ 
festations^ at various levclsp of the neuter ^vorld soul. Thus a cloak 
of unity is throwm over all kinds of religiot^s which have appeared 
in India. Indeed, thbi concept provides Hinduism with an absorp¬ 
tive qualit}' which enables it to accept any religion from any souite 
as simply a phase of the ultimately re^il Brahman—so long as it does 
not make exclusive claims for its deity as do Christianily and Islam. 
Here the resistance is rather on the part of the representative of 
these aggressively exclusivist faiths to such an acceptance. 

The Upanishads have been quite inHuential throughout the 
v^'est. Schopcniiauerr among Europ>ean philosophers* has spoken of 
them in terms of high esteem: 

In the whole world there is no study except that of the originak, as 
htnclicial and so elevating as that of the Upanishads (in tianslation). It 
has been the solace of my life; it will be the sobcc of my death 

From ei^ery sentence deep originai and sublime thoughts arise, and 
the whole is pervaded by a high, holy and earnest spirit*^ ^ 

Emerson got the inspiration from their reading for his great 
poemp Brahma. Thoreari read them and was influenced by them. 
The whole atmosphere of New England thought in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century^ was affected by them^ In more re- 

** A vnzy brief, mtber ovmiJiiplJiicd dboisfiloti of the ntnin fcatuncs of eatb of 
tiifiS/iiC sebesok Is to be f-cniDcl IQ Tneos- Bernard, Hindu PbtiCoi^ltjrp The Philosoyll" 
iLial Libraryp New Yotlc 19'47* Two mat UralisQ hf canremporaiy Indun pbllo^^ 
<>pbcrs are S. N. Das^pta, Hiuoft 0 / Imlum PbticMj^hv, 1 vcA%r, Oimbdd^ Uni' 
I'crsity PrcMp 1922-1940, and S. RadbabidmaQ, Indian Philmophj^ 1 vols,, 
OeoTpe Atleu and Unwin, Ijsitdoti, 1927. 

Onclod is SiicreJ BoriJki ffvfd Early LilWAfur* of EtlStp VcU- 9, p. 67- 
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cent times, as ticinslatlons have been multiplied, they have been 
read by vast numbers oF people. A recent book, Ve^nla for the 
Wcstcni World interprets them to an increasing circle of intelli' 
gent readers. Theosophy has taken over some oF the basic ideas of 
the Upanishads and popularized them in the West, and their in¬ 
direct influence is to be seen in a number of small modem religious 
movements in America.*® 

The Upanishads are the source of the doctrines whuth furnish 
the basis for the Vedania-Sutras of Badatayana, which are by some 
considered to be smti literature. On this are based the commentar* 
ies of Shankara and of Ramanuja whose writings have influenced 
and are still influencing the religious thought of counties millions 
of Indians. 

With the Upanishads we come to the end of the Veda, and also 
the end of the sruti sacred literature, with the exception of the 
Bhagavad Gita, which if not universally so recognized is, by great 
numbers of Indians, ranked along tvith the most sacred Vedic 
literature. To that we shall come back later. But we are only at the 
beginning of the discussion of literature of the smritt type, which, 
for all practical purposes, is quite as important in the religious life 
of the Indian people as the older smfi. Indeed, rather more so, for 
actually Vedic religion no longer exists. The old Vedic gods are 
gone, with the exception of a very few—chiefly Vishnu. Orthodox 
Indians regard their later literatutes as growing out of and fulfilling 
the Vedas, but in no sense as abrogating them. Typical of the atti¬ 
tude of modem Hindu thought is the statement of D. S. Sarma in 
bis Primer of HmiJuistif, w'ritlen for the instruction of young Hin¬ 
dus in this faith: 

Q. WHiy, if the Veda is our primary^ scripture, should we not go direct 
to ii tvithout earing for any of the serondaty scripnircs? 

A. The Veda is like a mine of gold, and the later scriptures are like 
the gold coins of the various ages. When you want to procure 
tilings that would make you comfortable, you should have ready 
monev and not a piece of rock with veins of gold in it straight 
from the mine. Of course every gold coin that is in the country is 

"Sec my Thett dlw fleJicre, Macmilltm, N. Y. (1949). 
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uldiiiiitely derived from the milieu bui has undergone various 
processes that mate it useful to us at once. The ore has been 
smelted, the dros. has been removed, the true metal lias been re- 
fined, put into moulds and stamped- SimiJarly the golden truths 
of the Veda have bceii refined by the wisdom of the ages and pre¬ 
sented to us in a useful form, in our later scriptures. That is why I 
rocommend to you the Gita, rather than the Upaniskads.'** 

While the application was in tliis case specifically to the Bhag- 
avad Gita^ note that he says "presented to us in our later scriptures-"^ 

Supplemcntaiy to the Vedas there grew up a great body of whar 
is known as stifra literature, The name comes from die practice, 
adopted for mnemonic reasons, oF couching what was to be re¬ 
membered in very terset almost telegraphic form, which then 
needed to be expanded^ to make complete sentences. Thus: ^four 
castes; Brahmans^ Kshatriyas, Vaisyos, and Sudras," requires add¬ 
ing '‘There are.'" ^'Of these the preceding one (is) always better, 
according to birth (than the succeeding one)." The words in paren¬ 
theses must be supplied.^* 

The oldest of these Sutras arc Found in connection with the 
Aninyakas and Bralimanas, Eventually there emerged tlie Kalfa or 
ritual sutras. Those dealing with the great public sacrifices are 
called Srauta sutras; those with the domestic rites the GriKya sueras. 
These latter deal with the simple household sacrifices and obsen'- 
aooes connected with such things as building a house, cattle breed' 
ing, farming, also rites for the prevention of disease, love rites, tlic 
ancestral and funeral rites. They constitute a veritable mine of 
information as to the home and family life of the people and also 
throw a great deal of light upon the way the Vedas were interpreted 
and used in actual practice. 

There are also surras concerning the Dhamia. Dharma is a word 
not easily translated- It is sometimes rendered as law, custom* us* 
age, and even religion. The Dhamta surras w'cre* then, sutias cov¬ 
ering a great variety of obligations^ all the way from personal 
etiquette to formal law. These were formulated by different Vedic 

Saitna, PHf!«!r uf p. 244 

Apastaiobii. I. I, 1, Sitored Books of iJw Eair. Vul. II, p. L 
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schools and purportedly bosed upon the Vedas, There are several 
important bmks of this character, some earlier, some later, the 
Apastamba—the Baudhayana, the Institutes of Vishnu, and most 
important of all that of the Manavan School, the Manavan sutras, 
or, when, put into poetic form, as was actually done, the Manavan 
Dharma Sastras, better known as the Laws of Atonii, These hooks 
have been of enormous importance in Indian life, even down to the 
present time. For example, until recently a British magistrate in 
India, where an Indian citizen had to be judg^ on the basis of the 
law of his particular religious community, had to be instructed in 
Flindu rexjuirements as set forth in the Code of Manu, as vi?cll as 
in the Koran, which is the basis of Moslem law. W^ien reforms 
have been pressed, for example with reference to child marriage, 
or the problem of permitting divorce, a strong appeal has been 
made by Orthodoxy to the Laws of Manu as having permanently 
fixed these relationships. They charge the govemraent with in¬ 
fringement of religious freedom in setting aside what was therein 
written. 

The Laws of Afanu is a Fascinating law book, comparable in 
many ways to the Code of Hammurabi or to the Hebrew codes 
found in Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy. If one desires to 
know caste rules, or how women should be regaided, or the ob¬ 
ligations oF servant to master, or wife to husband, or children to 
parents, or king to people, or people to ruler, or concerning almost 
any question of social relationship, here may be found what, until 
quite recent modern rimes, was the characteristic Indian answer." 

Ordinarily one would not regard the grttt national epics as scrip 
lures though, in the case of the Iliad and the Odyssey, they come 
close to forming at least an equivalent of scripture for the Greek 
people, and to students of Greek religion they pwide a rich mine 
of material with reference to the gods of classical Greek religion, 
But in India, if not ffuti they ate at least smriti, and play a highly 

•s It is transiiKed in V<J. 25, Sittrfal of tiic East- Otlj«r law boob ire: niir 
ImtituCM Visbnu. Vol. Vll. Sacred Books of the Jiusi, The Apastamba and 
Rjiidhavan^. Vd, XI; Gaotimi »nd Vesbliiha, Vd.XIV; Cnhya Suciai, Vel. XXlX. 
XXX. Briefer «kctki(w of some of these we to be foutid in cbe Socred Books srol 
Literalme of iMe EdSI, VoJ- 9. 
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significant role in Indian neligion. D. S. Sanna in his Primer o/ Hiti- 
duisni so cLissiScs them along with the Puranas, die Agamas and 
Darsanas. This is an indication of how modern Indians regard 

In his introduction to the Mahabkarata of which he is ihe sup 
posed author or compiler, Vya^ saysi 'The reading of the Bhamta 
is sacred: a]| the sins of him who reads but one portion of it shall 
be obliterated witlioat exception. He who in faith shall persevere 
in listening to the recital of this sacred book shall obtain long life, 
great rcnowTi and the way to heaven."' 

Romesh Dntt, translator of the Epics in Every man’s Library' says 
of them- “The I [indu scarcely lives, man or woman, high or low, 
educated or ignorant, whose earliest recollections do not ding to the 
story and the character of the great Epics. Even the traditions and 
tales which spoil the Epic have themselves a charm and an attrac¬ 
tion; and die morals inculcated in these tales sink into the hearts 
of a mturally religious people, and form the haab of theb moral 
education. Mothers in India know no better theme for imparting 
wisdom and instruction to their daughters, and elderly men know 
no richer storehouse for narrating tales to children, than the^ stori^ 
preserved in the Epics. No single work except die Bible has sucli 
influence in affording moral instruction in Christian lands as the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana in India. They have been the 
cherished heritage of the Hindus for three thousand yearSi they 
are to the present day interwoven with die thoughts and beliefs and 
the moral ideas of a nation 

The longer of the great Indian Epics b the Mahabharata. 
Indeed, it is the longest epic in the world, consisting of about 
220,000 lines. In comparison, the Uiad and Odyssey combined have 
some 30|000. It b not all striedy epic in ciiaracter but a combina¬ 
tion of epic and didactic material which has been incorporated into 
it. Modem scholars distinguish between the epic and the didactic 
epic. 

The real epic consbts of some 24,0(X) stanzas, almost ttvice the 

D. S. SoizEui, Primer p. 10. 

*^TIie dni the LtfaJifliWdia, pp. 132-335. 
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length of the Greek but even this is not all qf a piece, for in 
the epic there is reference to the fact that it originally bad 

only S^BOO stanzas. 

The original epic had its historic basis in the ancient conflict be¬ 
tween two tribes—the Kurus and Pandavas. This probably occurred 
at some time prior to 1000 h.c„, though exact dating is impossible. 
Around this historic struggle grow up a collection of song:s celebrat¬ 
ing the prowess of outstanding leaders and this was handed dowTi 
orally. This may dicn have been woven into a brief epic by some 
poeu The fact that in this epic» Bmhtna is the chief god is evidence 
to some scholars that it is still early, before the rise to prominence 
of the great divinities Vishnu or Shit^a, who figure in the later stage 
of growth as on a par tvith Brahma. Here mention of the Greeks 
appears which would requiie a date as late as 300 b.c, or later 
Macdonell assigns it to the period between 300 b,c, and the be¬ 
ginning of the Christian The final stage in the development 

of the epic was the inclusion of a vast mass of didactic material 
in the epic-doubtless in order to get it known. For the Epic was 
popular^ and if some teaching matter could be incorponued into it, 
it might get attention which it would otherwise Fail to receive, ^fhe 
process is comparable to the modem effort of teachers of religion 
and morals to attempt to gel their material into the movies, on the 
radio, or in television, which are the media of mass appeal of today. 
So one thing after another w-as added, designed, says MacdoncU, 
"to impress the people, especially kings, with the doctrines of a 
priesdv caste. It dius at last assumed the character of a vast treatise 
on dharma in which the divine origin and immutability of Brahman 
institutions, the etemitj' of the caste system, and the subordination 
of all 10 the priest is laid down/'^*^ 

Th is was probahly cximpleted by about 400 A.t>* In the end it 
comes out as a Vishnuite document in which the worship of Vishnu 
and his divine incarnations, especially Krishna, is promoted. This 

*''A, A- MacdonriK Hijtcwy of SotifJbU Liierolwv, p. 2S6. It U^ould; be ^ald 
tliAt, la generaJ, Imiliiii schdan indioc ta assign the ta on earlier dace tbiiii 
da western $didla3> 

Op. cif-t 
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rc^aches as climax in the Bhagavad Gita which was. one of the di¬ 
dactic sections indudod. 

Sometimes the included material hts. There may bcp alter alh 
some appropriateness in inserting a lengthy discmsion on immortal¬ 
ity by two survivors of a dreadfully destructive battle as they 
survey the corpse-strewn battleheld. The Bhagavad Gita seems 
somewhat less appropriately placed. It interpolates at the precise 
momcnit wTcn the battle lines are drawn and the ^vaniors await 
only the blowing of the conch shell as signal to diaigc upon die 
enemy, a discussion running tlirough eighteen chapters on very 
profound religious themes betiveen Arjuna the w^anior and Krishna 
the god, disguised as a charioteer. But to the Gita we will return 
later. 

Only a very brief and inadequate summary of ihe Epic can be 
given here. 

Of the house of Bliarata there were two sons^ Pandu and 
Dhrita-ra^tra* Pandu had five sons called the Pandavas, by name 
Yudhisthira the eldest, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadev^, 
Dhrita-rashtm, who was blind, had sevetal sons of whom Duiytxh 
hana was the eldest and Duhsasnna the bravest. This family was 
called the KauravaSi 

On the deatli of Pandu. Dhrita-rashiiu, the blind king, took his 
brother's five sons into his owti home to rear, and they sveie trained 
in the manly arts along with his owm sons+ by Dmna. Aijuna 
proved the favorite. WT^cn they were all well trained Drona sug¬ 
gested a tournament in which they might exhibit their skill. This 
wras a mistake^ for Arjuna excelled all in his nustery of the bow^ the 
sword, the spear + and aroused Jealousy in the minds of his cousins, 
the Kauravas. Tlie tournament ended in a general fight beiw^-ecn 
the cousins. King Dhrita- rashtra saw the necessity of separating the 
rivals, so divided his kingdom, giving a distant section of it to the 
Pandavas. Yudhisthira, as eldest, exercised rule and soon won tlte 
love of his subjects. 

Then one day the father of Draupdi, a very beautiful princess 
who had come to the uge to wed, announced a ^^ayamvara^ at 
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which a hu^hnnd would be chosen for her^ and all neighboring 
kings and princes ^ve^e invited to contest for the hand of the lovely 
princess. This is quite a common liiemry device and recurs fr^ 
quendy in the epics and other Indian liteiatuie. It brought together 
a colorful company, not wholly unlike the toumanicnts associated 
wdth the knights of the Round Table in English lore. The partiC' 
ular test on this occasion was to shoot an arrow through a revolving 
wheel and strike the eye of a golden hsh. The five Pandav^s at¬ 
tended die event disguised as Brahmins, When none of the oon^ 
testants could ev^en bend and string the bow, Arjuna stepped 
for^vard in his Bmhmin's garb, to the surprise of the crowd which 
scorned the notion that a Brahmin couid perform a feat of physical 
prowess. But Arjuna, putting aside his Brahmin's lobes, easily bent 
and strung the bow, then sent the arrow straight to its mark and 
by so doing won the beautiful princess^ Dmupadi. Returning home 
with the bride, one of the brothers called out to the mother on 
approaching the houses "We have made a fine acquisition today/' 
Shcj not having seen ^vhat it was^ replied; ''Share it equally among 
yourselves^ my sons." And the mother having spoken, her ivords 
could not be set aside. So, Draupadi became the wife of all five 
brothers. The irrevocability of a parentis ward is a widespread be¬ 
lief—it will appear again in the Ramayana. In Hebrew custom the 
granting of the blessing to Jacob by Isaac is a good example. 

The jealousy felt by the Kauravas was not lessened by this suc¬ 
cess of die Pandav^s. They plotted their dowmfalb They invited them 
to a festival, and challenged them to a game oF dice. Yudhisthim 
had a weakness for gambltng. He lost steadily until he had staked 
all his possessions, his kingdom, his brothers and finally his iivife— 
and lost them aJI. This meant slavery for the cousins, hut the blind 
king would not permit this. Instead, they were exiled to the forest 
for Fourteen years. This, too, is a familiar motif in Indian literature. 
It appears again and again, notably in the Ramayana. 

WTiile they were in the forest saints came to visit them and, m 
order to entertain and enoourage them, told a number of stories, 
among tliem the Ramayana itself, indicating that it is the older of 
the tivov In this \v'ay there are introduced into the epic some re- 
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markable stories which have no other coimixtion with the epic than 
that they were recounted to the Pandav-as, One of them, Sfivitri and 
Satyavan or Love Conquers Death, may have been introduced for 
didactic purposes, bur aside from its leaching it is a good story, 
beautifully told„ Briefly it i$ as follows: 

Savitri, a beautiful princess, was the only daughter of King 
Asva-Pari, (The Indians, too, like stories of beautiful princesses 
and brave noble princes, just as English and American children 
do.) When she reached the age to marry^ instead of calling the 
usual sivoyamvura and inviting the princes to contend for her hand, 
she was permitted hy her fatlier to set out on a search for a husband 
—certainly from the standpoint of the India of more recent times 
a very unusual thing for a woman to do. But she found no one 
who suited hcr« One day she came upon a hermit and his wife in 
a foresters cottage and at first sight fell in love with their son 
Saryavan, a young woodsman. Really they were a royal family, de¬ 
prived by wicked men of their rule. The king consented to their 
marriage. The sage Narada warned her that Satyavan w'O.s doomed 
to die in a year^ but she braved widow^hood^ and insisted on the 
marriage. 

So they were wed—lived in a humble way in the forest, and were 
both very happy, but she with a secret drxxad^ On the fateful day 
on which he w^as to die, she went witli him to his wood-cutting, 
against his wish. He was suddenly stricken. She attempted to re^ 
vive him, but to no avail. Yama, god of the dead, came to take his 
soul avvay. Savitri followed after him^ unwilling to uim back, 
though importuned to do so by the ruler of the realm of the dead. 
'AVlierevcr my lord is borne there shall I surely go; he is my all 
I cannot leave him. i must go with thee.'' Yama offered her boon 
after boon if she uuuld cease following him. Still she follotved. To 
his insistent demand that she return she only replied, ‘1 would go 
back if I could, but in your arms you carry my own life," 

Finally, Yamat moved by her love, cried, 'Thou art innocence 
itself, and tenderness and truth* Thou host taught me lessons new 
of woman 5 fidelity. Ask any boon thou tvih and it shall be thine/' 
This time she cried i "I ask not wealth nor ditone, nor heaven itself; 
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1 crave niy heart, my life, give me my Satyavan/^ So Yama restored 
her beloved lo her, atid all was well. The parents were restored to 
their dironc—and they all lived happily ever afterw'aid, we will 
suppose,”* 

Anoilier story told them was Nala and Damyanti, Both are 
princes. A swan carries to Damyanti the princess, word of Nola 
wdiGiTi she has not seen, and she falU in love vvitli him. When a 
swayamviira is set for her to choose a prince, four gods declare that 
Dampnti shall be for one of them and they send prince Nala as 
their messenger to woo for them, like john Aldcn in the Coiirtsfiip 
of Miles Staifdishi despite the fact that he declares that he too loves 
her. Reluctantly he goes and pleads for them. She declares that it 
is hint she loves and that she will reject the gods. They must all 
appear one day and she will choose him before them. On the given 
day princes and kings arrive, among them Nala and tlie gods, but 
tiiey have all made themselves to appear e^ctly as Nala so that she 
may not be able to distinguish him from the rest. But she prays them 
so earnestly that at last they reveal themselves. She chooses Nala 
and the gods grant him eight boons. They are married and are very 
happy. 

But Kali, another god (no connection with, tlic goddess Kali» noxv 
so widely w^orsbipped} is angered and swears vengeance. After 
several years of happy married lifCt rvvo childreri having been born 
to them, Kali seeks to break up this liome. He does so by means of 
gamblings Pbying at dice, Nala, like Yudhisthirap gambles away 
everv'thingp but refuses to throw' for his wife. So he too b exiled. 

She with true wdfely devotion refuses to leave himp as Sita re¬ 
fuses to leave Rama. Under the spell of Kali, Nala abandons her. 
Shcp left alone and wandering in the forestp is about to be killed 
hy a serpent, but is saved by a hunter who makes violent love to 
her. She calls down a curse upon him and he falls dead. Finally 
slie becomes Servian t to a queen, and Nala die charioteer of the 
king. She eventually returns to her father but keeps up a constant 
search for Nala. At last she discovers his whereabouts. Then she 

TIaEs VKXm fs la be found; Ln I>utl% traikslarkm of the epic, in Tlie Kantdy 4 ii 1 d 
ond AidftiitfcoFtttflK pp. 2l7-2l0p Evaytn^'i Libran^ E. P, Duiion & Ga., N. V. 
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asks her father to call a swiiyamvaru for her to choose a husband. 
NaJa comes as charioteer to the ting he serves. They are reunited- 
He wins back his kingdom hy a throw of the dice, the demon leaves 
him, and they live happily ever after. Tliere 1$ no moral not to 
gamble implied in the story. 

After the long exile wa^ ended preparations were made for a 
^var between the tvvo houses—although attempts were made to 
effect a reconciliation between the rival clans. When these failed^ 
before beginning die battle thtw drew up a set of rules of mrfaie— 
perhaps the first "London Conference'' in the history of the human 
race. The provisions were most interest!ng^ designed cl^rly to 
rnaintain gocxl sportsmanship throughout. In what striking con¬ 
trast they stand to the current practice in modem warfare* Fiist, 
there must be no strategy or treachery. It must be a straight- 
fonvard, honorable combat, everything above board! In intervaisp 
betiveen active fighting there was to be friendly inteicourse be¬ 
tween the camps. Since they tvere not to fight at night, this left 
time for fraternization. It must have made war so much pleasanter! 
Before they had finished they did fight at night also. Rules are so 
hard to keep in ^v'artime! Fugitives were not to be killed. CRe^ 
member how in die last war prisoners were often machine gunned 
en ma^seO Horsemen must fight only with horsemenp foot-soldiers 
T-vith those likewise on foot. There must be a sporting chance given. 
No submarines attacking passenger ships, no airplanes bombing 
civilians. When fighting only with words—it was the custom to hurl 
insults at each other endlessly before beginning to fight (cf. the 
Philistines and the Hebrewv armies in the stoiy of the slaying of 
Goliath^O—arms must not be token up against the enemy. Nor 
slmuld any attack be mode widtout fair warning, no Pearl Harbors, 
no sudden air attacks on cities! And finally^ when tvvo were en¬ 
gaged in combiit no third party should inten^cne. War was to be a 
fair contest of skill and prowess. 

It need not be said that the rules were not always kept. There 
were acts of treacheiy^ there was fighting at night, more than one 
<]id attack an enemy—this is all related in the poem. Rules of war 
S^mud 17:1-49. 
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worked then about as well as now when it is the control oF atomic 
w'capons tliat is the desired goal of those who would make war 
more humane. 

Finally the battle v^ras joined and raged for eighteen days and 
some nights. There are recounted stories of valiant combat, in¬ 
dividual and collective. Probably no stories of mortal struggle were 
ever more vividly told. One is reminded on page after page of the 
Iliad of Homer. Enormous numbers W'ene engaged. Even chariots 
were counted by the millions. But at the end of the struggle only 
eleven survivors remained. The Pandavas were victorious but it 
was a tragic triumph. Yudhbthira, conscience-stricken at the v^st 
sacrifice of life and property is about to abdicate his throne and 
become an ascetic. He is persuaded rather to perform the horse 
sacrifice and so relieve himself from his guilt. This he does. After 
he has given enormous quantities of gold to the priests he is freed 
from his sins and rules his kingdom justly and well. 

But Krishna, who until now has bffln a warrior and friend and 
helper, becomes involved in another war and is killed by an arrow 
which struck him in the sole of the foot, his only vulnerable spot. 
He is to appear in the Bhagavad-Gita as god as we shall later sec. 
Inconsolable for the death of their Friend, Yudhistbira and his wife 
and brothers abandon the kingdom and set off on their last journey, 
wandering forth to the Himalaya mountains to the divine moun* 
tain Meru. 

It is one of the most fascinating sections of the Great Epic, beau¬ 
tifully translated into English by Sir Edwin Arnold under the tide 
The Creni /owmey. They set out walking, but one by one failed 
and died. First Dmupadi, the wife of the five brothers; then Bhima 
and the rest, until only Yudhistbira alone, followed by a dog, at 
last reached heaven's gate. He was warmly welcomed but the dog 
was not permitted to enter with him: 

Yudhistbira protested: 

"O Most High. 

O Thousand-eyed and wisest! can it be 
That one exalted should seem pitiless? 
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Nay, lert me lo$e such glory; for its sake 
I catinm leave am living thing 1 Ioved/'^“ 

But ''he is imdean/'' asserted the gods^ and unfit to pass through 
heaven's portal. Unconvinced^ the herOj YudJiisthiia, still refus^ 
to enter without the dog. Thereupon the king of heaven smiled 
and said: 

'There be four sins^ O Sakra, grievous sins: 

The first is making suppliants despair, 

The second is to slay a nursing wife. 

The third is spoiling Brahmans^ goods by force, 

The fourth is injuring an anderu friend. 

These four 1 deem not direr than the cruiie, 

If one, in coming forth from woe to weal, 

Abandon any meanest comrade then."^ 

As he spoke, the hound vanished and there stood in his stead 
the Lord of Death and Justice, Dharma. Then said indra: 

... "Because thou didst not mount 
This car divine, lest the poor hound he shent 
Who looked to thee, lo! dietc is none in heaven 
Shall dt above thee. King!—Bharata^s sonl 
Enter thou notv to the eternal joys. 

Living and in thy form. Justice and Love 

Welcome thee, Monarch! thou shalt throne with us!*"*^ 

But entering heaven, Yudhbthira did not find his brothers nor 
his lovely wife whom he had e.^pected to discover already there. 
So he cried: 

... "1 will not live 

A little space without those souls I lovecL 
O Slayer of the demons! let me go 
Where Bhima and my hrothem are, and she. 

My Draupadi, the Princess with the face 
Softer and darker than the Viihat-leaf, 


Edwlo Arnold, IvIum ldylb> p> 292 p 
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And will as sweet a* ace its odors. Lol 
Where they have gpne» there mil I surely 

The gods besought him to remain, but he refused: 

. *. ‘‘Shcnv me those souls! 

1 cannot Uiny where I have them not. 

Bliss is not blissful, )ust and niighiy Ones! 

Save if I rest beside them. Heaven i$ there 
Where Love and Faith make heaven. Let me go!"^ 

So, forth he went from heaven. Guided by a golden Deva, and 
descending by a path evil and dark, he entered tlirough the "Sin¬ 
ners' Road " into one of the hells. Some idea of the grim natujre of 
the flindu concept of these hells may be seen in the following 
passage; 

. ,, The tread of sinful feet 

Matted the thick thoms caipcdng its slope! 

The smell of sin hung foul on them^ the iiaiie 
About their roots was trampled filth of fiesh 
Horrid with rottenness, and splashed with gore 
Curdling in crimson puddles; where there bmued 
And sucked, and settled^ ciearuTtss of the swamp. 

Hideous in wing and sting gnat-clouds and Hies, 

With moths, toads, newts, and snakes red-gulleted; 

And livid^ loathsome worms^ writhing in slime 
Forth from skull-boles and scalps and tumbled bones.®^ 

While in this dreadful place, he suddenly heard the voices of 
those he loved: 

.. -—words of woe 

Humble and eager! and compassion seized 
His lordly mind.®*^ 

Then Yudhbthira called aloud, "Who speaks with me?" Out of 
the darkness came the voices of Kama and Bhima, Arjuna and the 
other brothers, and finally the voice of his wife^ Draupadi. This 
Ediidn Arnold, Mw p. Z98. 
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angered hirrip for only recently he had seen in heaven men against 
whom he had fought in the great war, and he could not understand 
bo^v such as they w-ere accorded paiadbe, and those he loved con¬ 
signed to hell. Every instinct urged him to turn back tou'ard 
heaven, hut to his angel guide he said: 

. - . “Go to those thou serv'st; 

Tell them i omoe not thither. Say I stand 
Here in the throat of hell, and here will hide— 

Nay, if 1 perish—while my wdl-bdov'd 
Win case and peace by any pains of mine/*®* 

Whereupon the angel returned with the message to the gods. 
Then the gods answered Yudhisthira: 

“King Ytidhisthiral O thou longanned Lord, 

This is enough! All Heaven is glad of thee. 

It is enough! Come, thou most blessed one^ 

Unto thy peace, well-^tned. . . 

“Come thou to see! Kama, whom thon didst mourn,— 

I’hat mightiest archer, master in all wars^— 

He hath attained^ shining as doth the sun; 

Come thou and seel Grieve no mate. King of men! 

Whose love helped them and thee, and hath its meed. 

Rajas and maharajas, warriors, aids— 

All thine are thine forever. Krishna waits 
To greet thee coming, 'companied by gods. 

Seated in heaven, from toils and sorrows saved. 

Son! there is golden fniit of noble deeds. 

Of prayer* alms, sacrifice. The most just gods 
Keep thee thy place above the highest saints^ 

Where thou shall sit, dirine, compassed about 
With royal souls in bliss, as Hari siis."**^ 

So everything ends happily: 

... the rejoicing King 

(Thy ancestor, O Uege!) proceeded straight 
“•Edwin AimJd, Indian fdyUtf p 311. 

Jby.,pp, 315*316. 
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Unio ihal river's brink, which floweth pure 
Through the Three Worlds, Piighty, and sweet, and praised. 
There, being bathed, the body of the King 
Put ofi its mortal, coming up arrayed 
In grace celestial, washed from soils of sin, 

Fram passion, pain, and change. So, hand in hand 
With brother-gods, glorious went Yudhisthir, 

Lauded by lovely minstrelsy, and songs 
Of unknown music, where those heroes stnod— 

The princess of the Pandavas, bis lun— 

And lotus-eyed and loveliest Ehaupadi, 

Waiting ID giTcet him, gladdening and glad.** 

Unlike tlie Mahabharata, the Ramayana is traditionally supposed 
to be the work of a single poet, Valmilu. The story of its composi¬ 
tion and recital before King Rama himself is told in the twelfth 
hook of the poem itself. This is really a supplement to the real epic 
which properly ends with the happy return of lovely Sita to her 
lord after her long captivity by the Rakshasas. But first the story, 
one of the most interesting ever told. Very briefly, it is the story 
of King Rama and his faithful queen who was abducted by a 
demon and carried away to Lanka (Ceylon) where, despite all his 
blandishments, Sita remained unmoved and scrupulously loyal to 
Rama. Meanwhile Rama had for a long time vainly sought to find 
her, until aided by his monkey friend, Hanuman, he discovered her 
whereabouts and after a bitterly fought war he was victorious and 
rescuerJ his beloved wife. 

Rama was a prince of the Kosalas, eldest son of King Dasa-ratha 
and, as such, the heir apprent to the throne. Came a day when 
the good king decided to abdicate the throne and place his eldest 
son upon it. Great preprations were made for the event and with 
much enthusiasm the people awaited the crowning of their wrell- 
loved prince. But behind the scenes trouble stalked. Dasa-tatha 
had more than one queen and one of the younger ones coveted the 
throne for her son rather than for Rama. By a ruse Dasa-ratha was 
tricked into offering her any boon she might ask, and the beautiful, 

•* Edwin AuMJdK JsuiiffH fdylij* p.. SIS, 
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but wicked^ Ka[ke)^i at once demanded that her son be enthroned 
instead of Ramar 3nd diat Prince Hama be banished for fourteen 
yeai^ to Dandak s foresti The king was heart-broken by the cruel 
request* but having given his word, there was nothing he could 
do about it—Ccf. the story of Jacob and Esau, and the word of the 
morhcr of the Pandavas telling the brothers to share their pri^e, 
Draupadi- Isaac could not restore the inheritance to EsaUp even 
tliough it had been secured by deceit. It must remain with Jacobp 
the supplanter, because the father had spoken.) This is a frequent 
motif in stories out of the ancient world. 

Rama might have refused to accept thb cruel reversal of the plan 
for his coronation. He might have lifted the standard of revolt and 
won by battle what had bron snatched out of his grasp. But he did 
nothing of the sort. He quietly accepted his fathers w^ord as law, 
and began to prepare for his e?iile in the great forest- 

But Rama was married. He had won in a great tournament^ de¬ 
scribed in the first book of the Epic, the princess of the VidehaSp 
soft-eyed"' Sita. She must not accompany him in his banishment. 
She must remain at court, ser\^e his mother, even his rival Bharatp 
half-brotherp now cro%vned king, and await faithfully the day of his 
return. The rigors of forest life were not for her. f lowevern Sita was 
of sterner stuff. She wiJJ not Usteri to him but cries: 

"'Lightly I dismiss the counsel which my lord hath lighiiy said^ 

For it iB becomes a warrior and my husband s princely grade. 

For the faithful woman follows wheic her w^edded lord may lead. 

In the banishment of Rama, Sita's exile isdccreecL 

If the righteous son of Raghu wends to forest dark and drear 

Sita steps before her husband wild and thorny paths to clear.”** 

Here speaks Indian womanhood* for Sita is the pmtotype of all 
that is lovely and virtuous in woman. She is the ideal woman of 
India, sweet, compliant, loyal^ humble in the presence of her lord, 
utterly devoted to him and to his service^ This ideal is breaking 
down at some points in modern India^ but for centuries and cv^en 
today in most respects Sita embodies the Indian ideal of feminine 

RcAticsb Dutt, Bmundaid ihe i‘^rdi]42’Wgis, Evmmiin*! Llbr^i 

E. P. Dmtxm & Co., N. ¥.p 1929, p. 34. 
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chsnn and loveliness and characcer. She eventually deified, 
as was Rama, and is ven,^ widely wofshippod by India's ivomen 
today, 

Rama's brother. Lakshman* also begged to accompany him in his 
exile. 50 the three set otF, lamented by prents and by the citizens of 
Kosala, for their fourteen years in Dandak^s Forest. Even vvhen 
Bharat, the son for whom Kaikcyi had demanded the throne but 
who himself had had no prt in lire plot* came to beseech Rama to 
returnj he would not do sOp for "a righteous fathe/s mandate dute¬ 
ous son may not recall." 

Bharat returned to rule hut ^^owed to wear hermits garb for the 
duration. He besought Rama that he migln have his sandals with 
which 10 decorate his throne^ and if at the end of the fourteen years 
Rama should not retutn alive he deebred he would die upn the 
pyre. 

While dwelling in the forest dicre appeared a Rakshasa maiden, 
sister of the lung of die Rakshasas who* when she saw Rama, fell 
violendv in love with him and besought him to forsake Sita and 
marry her. Repulsed, she attacked Sita to kill her, Lakshman de¬ 
fended her, cutting off the Rakshasa's nose and esars. This brought 
on a bloody struggle with other evil demons. These were van¬ 
quished but sought revenge. They' had the pwer to assume any 
shape they desired. One of diem became a lovely deer and ivandcred 
near where Sita one day sat. She at once wanted the deer captured 
or killed. Rama set out to do sOt bidding Lakshman remain widi 
Sita. Unable to overtake or trap the deer* Rama shot the animalp 
which as it fell sent out a piercing ct\\ imitating Ramans voice^ 
"Speed my faithful brother, L^ksliman, helpless in the \vood$ I die." 
Reluctant to leave Sita he, ne\'ertheless^ urged by her insistent plea, 
left her for a moment to rescue Rama. This gave the opportunity 
which Ravan, the Rakshasa king, awaited, and taking the form of a 
hermit he appeared before Sita. Seeing her $urpii!ising beauty^ he 
fell madly m love with her. Passionately he sought to woo her, but 
was vigorously fepulsed. Undeterred by her piteous pleadings and 
her unheard calls to Rama, Ravan seized her and entering his celes¬ 
tial car was borne swiftly to Lanka* Ravan's home. 
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Rama was heart-broken at the loss of his faithful vvife and sought 
her^ hdped of course by Lakshuian. 

The monkey king Surgriva'” had also had the misrortune to have 
been robbed of his wife and kingdom by his brother. Rama agrees 
to help him against his brother if Suigriva will aid him in finding 
Siia. Saccessful irt a battle with his evil brother, by Ramas aidp 
Surgiiva commissions Hanuman, one of his counsellors and son of 
the Wind-godp to find Sita. He locates her in Lanka by the aid of a 
tniltutc w^ho had witnessed the abduction. Arriving at the ocean, he 
is at first dismayed, but with a mighty leap he sails through the air 
for four days, reaches Ceylon, and finds Sira ^vhOp because she 
had repulsed Ravan^s ad^^nces, had been confined in an Asoka 
grove. He reassures her of her deliverance, takes to the air again and 
returns to report tlic success of his mission. Follows then the battle 
with Ruvan. The monkey army is enabled to cross the straits by 
building a bridge and after fearful slaughtt^'^ Ravan is slain in moc- 
tal combat with Rama^ Like Hydra, he seems to have grown a new 
head when Ramans sword severed one from his body* But at last 
Rama's sw^ord finds its w^y to die Rakshasa^s heart and he falls. 
Thus is Sita liberated. 

But strangely enough, from our vieiiVpoint* Rama will not receive 
her back as his wife. She, after bitter complaint, requests to die on 
a funeral pyre and Rama consents. Invoking die fire as witness of 
her innocence, she rushes into the SomeSt but Agni the fire-god 
arises out of the burning pyre and rescuing Sita^. gives her to Rama. 
Rama^ who now declares that he never had entertained doubts of 
her purity, receives her back, asserting that it was only to prove her 
innocence to die people that he permitted the ordeal* So they are 
reunited and rule happily over their kingdom* 

Here scholars think probably the real Epic ended, but a final 
Book VII is added. In this it is recounted that suspicion was abroad 
concerning Sita, and the morals of die women of the land were 
being endangered. Unable to bear the reproach that be is setting a 

** Diitt cjcpbins thill thii reference to mfjnkevs is oply the nciiilt d "tfiat con¬ 
tempt for dbori^ifid races ivbicb marked o^rilazed coaquefOR in all Ages-" This 
led the poet to describe the iadi^mopiis peoples among whom TUmii fouiul himjclf 
fts tnunk^ suul bean, oc m the manJecy people and the bear people. Op, cif-, p. 89- 
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bad example to his people, Rama has Lakshman rabc* Siia into the 
forest and desert her—nice man! Flexe sJie finds shelter in the hertni- 
tage of Valmikifc an ascetic. Short! after^ she gives birth to t^vin 
sons, Kiisa and Lava^ Years pass; die twins, now grown, have be¬ 
come pupils of Valmiki. Rama organizes a horse sacrifice. Valmild 
and his pupils attend and before Rama himself they recite in 500 
cantos the story^ of Rama and Sita which Valmiki has composed. 

Rama learns that the two young men are sons of Sita^ and sends 
word by Valmiki asking her to purify herself by on oath before the 
whole assamhled company* On the following day Valmiki brings 
Sita and the t^vo boys+ and solemnly declares that tliey are true sons 
of Rama. Rama declares himself satisfied, but still desires that Sita 
purify her^lf by means of an oath. Sita thereupon 5ays„ "As truly 
as I have never, even with so much os a single thought, thought of 
another than Rama—may Goddess Earth open her arms to me! As 
truly as I have alw^ys^ in thought, word and deed> honored only 
Rama—may Goddess Earth open her aims to me* As I have here 
spoken die tmdi and never know^n anoiher than Rama—may God¬ 
dess Earth open her arms to me!" Whereupon, Mother Eanh ap¬ 
pears and vanishes with her iiiro a furrow^ 

So Sita whose very name means ^’the field-furrow"' rerums to lier 
own element whence^ as told in the first book, she had been miracu¬ 
lously born. Rama is greatly distressed and begs Mother Earth to 
restore her to hint, but only god Brahma comes to icomfort him with 
the hope that he will be reunited with her in heaven. Soon tltere- 
after, Rama gives over his kingdom to his two sons and resumes his 
place in heaven as Vishnu, as whose Incamation he had been bom, 
atx'otding to Book I. 

It seems obvious on reading the entire Ramayana that both the 
finrt and last books ate not real parts of the Epic, but later additions* 
In the Epic proper there is no indication that Rama is other than a 
hero. It w'as apparendy after the deification of Rama that the other 
books were atlded* In the main part of the work it is Indra who is 
invoked wherever religion or mythology enters in. How long a time 
would l>e required for the process of deification to take place? Cer¬ 
tainly a matter of centuries* VViniemitz thinks that the poem had 
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ai5itmc<i its present form by about the end of the second century 
a.o.f 3t [east two centuries earlier than the Mahabharata. There b 
no agreement among specialists in the field. On the whole^ howev'erT 
the central core of the Mahabharata is generally considered older 
than ihe real epic story of the HamayonaH 

Wliat is signiHcant from die standpoint of religion is that by thye 
lime these great poems were completed there had come about a very 
important set of changes in the religious outlook. Vedic religion 
was pretty well gone. Tlie old gpdsn certainly in the didactic parts 
of both epics, had lost their power and a new group were now cen¬ 
tral, especially Vishnu, who had been but a minor sun deity in the 
^■Wic period^ was now^ a supreme God^ who along with Bralima, 
die creator God, and Shiva the destroyer^ was regarded as the Pre- 
server—and worshipped chiefly through his incarnations. The two 
mtMt important of these were Krishna, found in the Mahabharata, 
and Rama in the Ramayana, first as hero, then as god incarnate in 
die later portions. 

The Krishna incarnation, perhaps the most widely worshipped of 
all of them, finds his highest development as divinity in a portion 
of the didactic epic, known as the Bhagavad Gita or the Lord's song. 
Tills excerpt from the Mahabharata has become perhaps the most 
widely read and best loved of all the scriptures of India. It is found 
in cheap editions, even vest pocket editions, of the sort almost any¬ 
one can own, and is avidly read by multitudes of Indians. It has 
also become the most widely difFus^ of the Indian sacred writings 
in the western world. It has been translated more frequently into 
English than any other Indian sacred work. Some years ago I found 
dtat it had been translated thirty-six times into English, and a num¬ 
ber of editions have since appeared. Some of the more widely read 
translations are indicated on page 144. "^fhe vviitc/s own favor¬ 
ite version, is that of Sir Edwin Arnold wliicht while not as scholarly 
as many versions^ has caught the spirit of die poet audior and ren¬ 
dered it into very beautiful English poetic form. 

The poem is a dialogue between Arjuna the great epic hero, and 
Krishna disguised as his charioteerp just on the eve of the great battle 
of the Bhanitas. The foe$ are drawn up ready and waiting for the 
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signal to attack. Then the ^varriof Arjnna, reflecting on how kins¬ 
men were about to destroj^ each other in hattlep suddenly speaks^ 
and in his speech gives utterance to one of the noblest protests 
against war ever uttered by a soldier. He says^ in the translated 
version of Edwin Arnold: 

'^Krishna! as I behold, come here to shed 
Their common blood, yon concourse of our kin, 

My members fail, my tongue dries in my mouth, 

A shudder thrills my body* and my hah 
Brlsdc?s with horror; from my weak hand slip 
Candivv the gpodly bow^ a fever burns 
My skin to pcching; hardly may I stand; . .. 

"*h b not good^ O Kesbav! nought of good 
Om spring from mutual slaughter! Lo^ 1 hate 
Triumph and domiiiation, wealth and ease, 

Thus sadly wem! *« « 

''Shall I deal death on these 
Even though they seek to slay us? Not one WoWt 
O Madfausudan! will I strike to gain 
The rule of all Tljree Worlds; dien, how much less 
To seize an earthly kingdom!"^ 

But Krishna replies* and it is interesting that here it b the god, 
not the warrior, who is defending war and justifying the slaughter 
of his enemies. He says: 

"How hath this weakness taken thee? Whence springs 
The inglorious trouble* shameful to the bravt! 

Barring the path of viTtue? Nay, /\rjun! 

Forbid thyself to feebleness! it mars 
Thv w^arrior-namc! cast off the coward-fit! 

Wake! Be thysclP. Arise, Scourge of thy foes!'"^ 

The hasb of that defense is that man cannot be killed. Only the 
body can be destroy^cd* the spirit lives on. 

** Edwin Arncdd, TIia Song Ccieitul, pp. 17—i9> 
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who shall say^ ^Lo^ I Imve slain a man!' 

He who shall thinks 'Lo^ 1 am shiifil' those bath 
Know naught. Life cannot slay. Life Is not slain] «^ ^ 

"'Nay, but as when one layeth 
f lis outworn robs away, 

/\nd taking new ones^ sayeth 
'Th[ise will 1 wear today!' 

!;>o putteth by the spirit 
Lightly its garb of flesh 
And passeth to inherit 
A tesldence afresh^ 

I say to thee that weapons reach not the Ufe/^ 

Then cried Krishna: 

* .. '‘Do thy part 

Be mindful of thy namep and tremble not! 

Nought better can betide a martial soul 
Than lawful war; happy the warrior 
To whom CDoii^ joy of battle—comes as now 
Glorious and fair^ unsought^ opening for him 
A gatemy unto Heaven. But if thou shunn'st 
This honorable Geld—a Kshatriya—{^jnejnber of w^arrior caste^ 
if knowing thy duty and thy tasL thou bidd^st 
Duty and task go by—that shall be sin! 

And those to come shall speak the infamy 
From age to age^ but infamy is worse 
For men of noble blood to bear than death!”*^ 

In this statement h found the very heart of Indian ethics. To 
perform the duty or dharmap correspoodirig to one's posirion— tfiat 
is to fulfil the requirements of ethics as Indians today see it. 

The poem contains eighteen ehapters, each treating of some spe¬ 
cial tlieme; one, of the way of salvation by work, another by know!- 
edge—but throughout there Is emphasis upon salvation by faith or 
devotion to Krishna. There are passages here that seem to come 
right out of the New Testament. Only the name of Jesus would 

Pp^ 26 - 28 , pasii™. 
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have to be substituted for that of Krishna to mate it sound exactly 
like the gpspels. 

'"Who c^eave^ who seek in Me 
Refuge from birth and death, those have the Tnith/'** 

'Thou toOj when heart and mind are fixed on Me 
Shalt surdy come to Me. All who cleave 
With never-wiivering will of firmest faith 
Otvning none other godsi all come to 

Perhqps the rensjon for its almost univem! appeal is the fact that 
It is eclectk in its religious approach. One may seek salvation and 
find It by various paths. It becomes every mans book. But it b pre¬ 
eminently a book of devotion. It has been compared to the Gospel 
of John^ vvhichp more than any other of the Gos^Is, has served as 
a devotional guide for Christians through the centuries. One winter 
says that if Christianity b ev'er to make an appeal to the educated 
Indian it \vill be through the Gospel of John, because It makes an 
appeal similar to that of the Gita. It b noteworthy that to many in 
the west who are no longer held by the ties of orthodoxy, the Gita 
has become a favorite bedside table bock. Perhaps the thing that 
made it appeal to so many in India was its unlversalism. Salvation 
was for ev^ery man of every class—for women as well as men. 
Krishna throws open the road to wht^oever will come. 

""Be certain none can perish* misnng Me[ 

O Piitha's Sen! whoso will turn to Me, 

Though they be bom from the very w'omb of Sin* 

Woman or nmn^ sprung of the Vais^^a caste 
Or lowly disregarded Sudra,—all 
plant foot upon the highest path; how then 
The holy Brahmans and My Royal Saints? 

Ah! ye who into this ill world are tome— 

Fleeting and false—set your faith fast on Me! 

Fix heart and thought on Me! Adore Me! Bring 
Offerings to Me! Make Me prestrarionsi Make 


“P.77. 
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Me your suprernest }oy! and* undivided* 

Unto My rest your spirits shaJI be 

In India many stories and legends have grown up about the Gtta. 
Margaret Noble reJates this one: 

In the Gita is found a word of Krishna which says: "'They tvho 
depend upon me* putting aside aJl care* whatsoever they need, I 
myself carry it to them.” A Brahmin one day* copying the verse* 
hesitated when he came to the word "'carry.This seemed to him 
somehow to be irreverent. How should Krishna ''cany"' anything? 
For in India to carry a load is a menial task. So he substitute for it 
the word* '^send/* A little later his wife said: 'There is no food in 
the house." Then said he* "Let us ask the Lord to fulfil his promise." 
Meanwhile he went to bathe. 

Soon a youth came to the door with a basket of food. "Who sent 
this?" the wife asked. ^Tour husband asked me to carry it," he re¬ 
plied, git^ing It to her. As she took the basket she noted cuts and 
gashes on the youth^s breast above his hearts 

"Abs* who wounded thee?"' she criedn 

"Your husband, before he called me, cut me with a small sharp 
w^eapon." Then the youth vanished. The husband being reproved 
by his wife for his ill treatment of the young man, declared that he 
had not left the house. Then they knevs^. And they restored the 
word “cany” to its rightful place.^* 

Mahatma Gandhi hod the highest regard For the Gita. And* 
strangely enough, despite the defense of killing in u^r given bv 
Krishna the god, he finds in it a support for his doctrine oF satya- 
graha or souhfoTice by which npo-violent means he achieved such 
signal victories and finally won the independence oF India. He 
Vinutu: oF IE on occasion: 

Nothing elates me so much as the music oF the Gita or the Ramayana 
by Tulasidas, the only hvo books in Hinduism 1 may be said to know. 
When I fancied I ^vas ^king my last breath, the Gita was my solace.^- 

The literary problems raised by the Gita are numerous, and 

Edmii Arnok], Tlkf C^Uof, pp. 93-94. 

u We^ of Jmliitn Li/r, p. 211. 

Gandiij, VcFuii^ InJutf, pp. SOO—SOL 
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.■scholars are nor at all ip agr^iemcnt as to its ongm or tlic date. By 
some it is regarded as an original poem setting Forth Krishnaism 
baW upon the Sankhya-Yoga phitosophyp but modified later hy 
the addidons in which the Vedanta is taught.'^^ Others thint that 
it is an old verse UpanLshad worked over by a poet in the interest of 
KrishnaL^m, after the begipniag of the Christian era.^"^ 

S, Radhakrishnan, latest and perhaps most eminent of the trans' 
lators and commentators on the Gita, thinks that '"^From its archaic 
construction and internal references tve may infer that it is defi¬ 
nitely a work of the pre-Christian era. Its date nu^y t>e assigned to 
the liftli century h.c.^ though the text may have received many 
alterations in subsequent times/ 

For our purposes it does not greatly matter. It w^ill he enough to 
say that somewhere^ not far from the beginning of the Chrisdan 
era it attained its present form and has been since that time die 
highest expression of the essentially devotional type of Flinduism 
at its best. It is a tribute to its ivorth that in the course oF time it 
should have taken its place alongside the Veda as srafi, 

'1% the teaching of the Gita^* as authoritative as ihat of the 
Sniti?'^ runs a quesdon asked In D, Sorma's Prmfrr of HiirJwisn?. 

'TfeSp the Gita being the essence of the Upanishads is considered 
as authoritative as the 

Gjlrt>en Rcrtigicnt uitJ t;lJtu=T> Vol- p, 53. 

OuUinri of Lifjfrfliurtf &f fircfid, p. 92. 

Giifl, Harper and Brothen, N. Y., 194S, p. 14. 

S«M ihe better kpcnvia troruliUiacLS of tbc Giti ire itlC fuUov^ing: 
H^fUiakrisliitHii. Tire S^d£4n^crd Gibi* wiiL an introductory fluy, Sanskrit 
Text; Eugliih tnjuIatiDii and notes. Harper and Bmtbfxi, N. Yf, 1948+ 
Franklin Edgerton, 71ie BfiugovaJ Citir, tnmslated uad intctpictcci. 2 vqb. Idar 
vnrd University Press^ Cimabridge, 1946. The first VOmme cc]nl 3 .iitS tiie 
Soiukfit text and Edgenon'ft crondaucinr Vol. 2 odpulleu his int«rpreutinii and 
oliq Edwin AmcldY irajisl^tkm^ 

Sir Edwin Ainao1d+ TEd ScTng CflfitMlZ, publisb'Kl LD many «:parate editfOlUr 
To be found also in Sacred BooJbs ntni Liternture q{ Earn, Vol. 9. 

Sw^ml PiTwaaiundfl. Tke Blctsed LorffV Song, m Lin Yntang, IVisd™ of 
CliiiM and India, pp. ^7—114. 

Swami Prftbkflyaimn^ ojid ChrUtopher Lheivi-ood, Marcel Rodd Cos» Hotly- 
wood, Cal.p 1946, Th^ Bhagervad Qiia^ Tlte Song of God. Excerpts Include 
in Leivis Browne, The WorldVGreaE Scriptures, tFp. 99-1 ]9. 
htis. Annie B«ant, TTte Gild, The Lew^d t Excetpti inclnded in 

Ballou. TTie Wcirfd Bihle, pp, 85—101. Mis. Bezant was a "ITiousopliJii lender- 
^^P+13. 
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The Puranas have had much less accent ion from scholars than 
has the literature of India thus far studied. Yet oDiuemporaiy Hin¬ 
duism is perhaps more influenced by tlicm than by the other scrip¬ 
tures. They are the scriptures of the sectarian branches of Hinduism 
which, while paying lip service to the Vedas as most preciouSp draw 
much of their belief about die gods of their own primarj' devotion 
and worship from these books. For most of the gods which now are 
popularly worsllipped^^ in India are gods of little importance^ or 
quite unknowm to the Vedas. Vishnu is^ to be sure, a not very impor¬ 
tant sun-god m tlic Rig-Veda, but Rama, Shiva^ Sita^ Kali+ Durga* 
Uma, Parvatij Ganesha, Lakshmi are strangers to the V^eda, They 
arc, some of them, known in the Epics, but these in religious belief 
if not in time^ are closer to contemporary religions than they are to 
the Veda. 

Puranic literature which by very deflnition of the word Purana 
means old or ancient, is purportedly the record of the very heg in¬ 
nings of the tvorldp i.e., they arc books of origins like Genesis in the 
Old Testament, Certainly they are the source of the popular ideas 
of the creation of tlie world, die gods, and early history of the race. 
They arc^ it need hardly be sald^ largely iegendary^ Theoretically a 
Purana h supposed to deal with five subjects: (1) the creation; 
(2) rcncre^ttion, the periodical destruction and renewal of the worlds; 
C3J the genealogy of die gods and the ancient Rishis; (4) the great 
time periods, each of which has a primal ancestor or Manu; and 
C5) the history of the early dynasties which trace their origin to the 
sun or the moon. Actually the existing Puranas do not all follow 
this scheme. This may have been the stereoty^ped form of ancient 
Puranas to tvhich reference is made m very early literary sources, but 
certainly not of the Puranas of today. 

The Puranas themselves mention eighteen Puranas which are 
the generally recognized ones today. Strangely enough each lists 
them as though no one is older than any other. Ohviouslv this list¬ 
ing would be a late addition, Tliev are^ usual I v listed in this order: 
Cl) Brahma (B); (2) Padma (V); (3) Vishnu (V): (4) Shiva 

mwlirrn Hicjus, C€iirMp re^g^rd diw ill u buE di^erenE upcOs gl 
die some reality^ 
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(S) or Vayu? (5} Bhagavata (V); C6) Narada (V); (7) Markasfi- 
deya (B); (8) Agni (S); (9) Bhavisva CB); (if^) Brahmavaiv^am 
(B); (10 Linga (S); (12) Vataba (V); Cl3) Skanda (S); 
(14) Vamana (B); (15) Kaurma (S); (16) Maisya (S)j (17) Ga- 
ruda (V); (IS) Brahmanafida (B). 

They are generally seciamn in content. The particular divinity 
to lA'hich each is partial is indicated in the above list by the initial 
letter following the name of the Puram—"'V"' for Vishnu, for 
Shiva and "B" for Brahma. It should be said that^ in general^ 
Brahma here means not the “neuter world soul/' but the personal 
creator gpd who with Vishnu and Shiva forms the Hindu Trinturtit 
sometimes translated Trinity. 

A typical legend establishing one of the gods as the preferred 
divinity of worsliip is found in the Padma Purana, and incidentally 
reveals the strong sectarian bias of that Parana which is clearly 
Vbhnuite. 

Once a quane) arose among the Rishis as to which of the three great 
gads, Brahma, Vishnu or Shiva, was most deserting of worship. Accord¬ 
ingly the great ascedc Bhigu was commissioned to go to the gods and 
judge for himself personally which best. He Brst goes to the moun¬ 
tains Kaibsa to visit Shiva. But Shiva is enjoying the love of his wife 
and daesn''i admit him at aU^ Bhrgu thereupon pronounces a curse upon 
Shiva^ condemning him to take the form of the generative organs—thus 
apparently accounting for the worship of the Yoni and Linga,"^^ 

He goes then to the world of Brahma hut he is seated upon his lotus 
tliionc siutoundod by all the gods^, and, filled with pndcp does not 
even acknowledge the homage of Bhrgu. Me too is cursed by the Rishi, 
to the effect that no one shall w^orship him—an explanation» doubtlessp 
of the fact that almost no worship is actually accorded Brahma. 

Coming to the abode of Vishnu^ the Rishi finds the gpd asleep. 
Roughly kicking him in the chesty Vishnu is awakened^ only to stroke 
gently the sage's foot and express his gradtude and honor at his visits 
He rises and with his wife does honor to the guest. Whereupon Bhrgu 
bursts into tears of joy, and cries: 'Thou alone shah be worshipped by 
the Brahmans. No other of the gods is W'orihy to be worshipped.'' He 
tlien returns and makes his report to tbe assembled Rishis.^ 

Tbe female wad mole vsx orgonSr 

»Aj given in Wintemitz, Hisltny of Jaiiinft Litenihire, I, ppn S42-S41. 
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In tiib £^me Pui3nap Shiva, talking mxk his wife, himself de¬ 
clares the power and glory of Vishnu and his incamatiom. In the 
course of his eulogy he tells the Rama story» He further dedares, in 
answer to a question of Parvati, that the adherents of the Shivite 
sect are heretics. Undoubtedly equally sectarian proof of the supe¬ 
riority of Shiva occurs in tlic Shivite Punmas. 

In the fifth book of the Vishnu-Purana which is given up wholly 
to stories of Krishna, chief avatar or mcamatlon of Vishnu^ is to be 
found some of the most interesting material for the general reader. 
The stories are almost exactly like those found m the Harivamsa, 
usually considered by Indians as an appendbt to the Mohahharata, 
but hardly to be distinguished Fiom the Puranas in general srvde^ 
character^ or content. Here we can only sketch a few of the Krishna 
stories. 

First of all the manner of his birth, A prophecy was made to an 
evil king Kamsa that the eighth son of Devaki his aunt, and wife 
of Vasudeva, would kill him. Accordingly he determined that the 
child should be destroyed. But immediately after Krishna^s birth he 
was exchanged for a child of a co^vberd, Nanda and his wife. This 
child was slain by Kamsa^ and Krishna grew up as a child of humble 
cowherd folk. Remarkable stories arc told of his childhood which 
remind one of some of the stories told of the child Jesus in the 
apocryphal gospels. 

One day his foster mother left him lying asleep under a wagon* 
Awakening and Impijetu for food, little Krishna with one foot 
upset the wagon. Another time to keep him from running awa)v she 
lied a rope around his w'aist and secured it to a heavy mortar* "Now 
get away, if you can/' she said. But Krishna simply walked off with 
it. When it caught between tvvo trees,^ he tore the trees out bj* their 
roots* 

He became a trickster and played all sorts of jokes not only upon 
his playmates, hut upon older folk as well. On one occasion he came 
upon a group of goprs or milkmaids bathing in a pool. He seized 
their robes and hid them. 

As a youth be was handsome and amorous. The gopis all fell in 
love w'ith him. The amorous exploits of the i^oiithful bucolic lover, 
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told in this and m other PuranaSp were later to become the basis of 
an erotic phase of Krishna worship in which the sports of Krishna 
Avete taken all too literally as cult practices. Others, less litciai- 
mindedt made them symbolic of mptic experience of the soul with 

He slays monsters and dragons, and overcomes evil nilcrs. Me 
rebels at die worship of Indni^ and bids his follo^vets arrange a 
mountain sacrihce instcad^ Indra is infuriated and sends upon them 
a terrible storm, Krishna UFts a mountain and holds it over them as 
an umbielk and diey are protected. He attends a festival airanged 
by Kamsa^ the bad king, bends and breaks a bow which not even 
the gods could bend, tears out the tusk cf a great elephant which 
sought to trample him, and kills the beast, and finally slays Kamsa 
himself. He even descends into the realm of the deadp overcomes 
Yatnap the god of death, and mtores the son of a teacher who, as 
his fee, had required that Krishna bring back the son who had 
dtowated at sea. 

Space forbids Furtlicr indication of the detailed content of these 
books. In their legendat}' accounts of the w-orld and the gods they 
arc the basis of much of the religious faith of India. In their regula¬ 
tions for daily living, in their gloriHcation of sacred places and acts 
of worship they are a great stimulant to the religious practices of 
the people, 

\^ile it is generally agreed that there were some very ancient 
Pviranas, upon which, to some extent, the Pumnas as w^e have them 
are based, they are the latest of all the sacred writings. Puranas or 
at least writings that purport to he Puranas, usually called Upa- 
puranasp have continued to appear until within relatively recent 
times, Thev all puqwn to come from Vyasa, reputed author of the 
Mahabharata, hut obviously they represent a slow growth across the 
centuries. In literary style they stand far below the great earlier 
w’rirings. They are diffuse, confused, and contradictory both within 
and among themselves, but India has never been primarily con¬ 
cerned with consistency in her literature. Indeedp there is found in 
one of the sacred law books this statement in effect; ”lf within this 
book there are found oonimdictorv statements thev are both to be 
taken as true." 
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Thus we come lo rhe end of this very sketchy, yet relatively 
lengthy, account of Indian sacred literature. In it is to be Found 
heights and depths of spiritual understanding that compare Favor- 
ably with the b^t that have been found anywhere. Its vastne^, its 
diversity, on the whole^ its lack of discriminating judgment as to 
what may be called sacred—so that it includes both the highly moral 
and the base—make it a literature dilHcult for peoples of Hebrew- 
Christian backgrounds to appreciate fully. But that it is interesting 
to studyp challenging to scholarsbipp and not vdthout great interest 
in many of its parts For the general reader, there can be no doubt- 
To Hindus it <x)ntains the clue to sah'aticin and the good life as at 
various levels they apprehend it. 


SACRED LITEnATIIR£ OF HINDUISM 
Sources for Further Reading 

References have been made to specific books on the several divi¬ 
sions or books of Hindu sacred writings. Here are mentioned sets, 
or series of volumesp nr single volumes which contain translations of 
some parts of that literature, 

ON THE VEDAS 

Sdcred of th^ Btst, VoU. 32 and 42 and 46 (42 Atharva Veda). 
Sdcred Boojb and Litenattire of Edit, Vol. 9. 

A. A. Macdoncll, Hymns of die A^ociarion Press, Calcutta. 

1922. 

R. T, H. Griffttbp Hytuhs of ifio Rig-Veddp E- J. L^eamSp Benaiesp 2nd 

EdiriOTip l 896 -ia 97 . 

ON TH£ BflAHMANAS 

Sdcred Books of rMe East, V^ols. 12 and 44# 

Hunwii Oriental Series, V^oL 25. 

Sacred Books and Early lAxeraturc of flic East, Vol. 9. 

ON THE UPANISHADS 

Sacred Books of f/ic East, Vob. 1 and 15. 

R. E. Hume, T^rrrteen Priireipal Uponiibods^ Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y. 

ON THE EPICS 

Romesh Du It, The Rainayairtji and fJie M^mbharata^ Everyman's Edition, 
E. P. Dutton and Company, N. Y-* 1929. 
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Sir Edwio ATnold, IdyUs, Roberts BTothcrs^ Boston* 

T)te nirnu 7 «iR 4 p tnnsjatcd by^ R. T* RL CiiiBiliT S Vols, 

ON THE BHAGAVAD CtTA 

Sir Edwin Arnold, The Song Celesikd, R(^>cits Brothers, Boston, 1&&5. 
It has appeared in many editions. 

Franklin Edgercocij The B^gat^oil Gita, 2 Vok., Harvard UnJiiTrsily 
1946. 

S. Radbakrishnan, The Giia with Samkdt Text arKl English 

transkdon and noceSj Harper and Brothers, N. Yh,^ 1948. 

There arc nearly tw'o $cu£e English fransladoiis in eircuhitioii. 

ON THE LEGAL UTERATURE 
Socred Books of the Vols* 2, 7^ L4 and 21. The last is the most fajnatis 
Laws of Mann* 

ON THE PURANAS 

H* W* Wilson^ The VisJimi Purorui, 5 vols^, Londoot 1064—1877. 

IN THE ANTHOLOGIES 

Hxndfi Scripifire^ edited by Nicol MacNicol, Everynumk Libraiy^ J. M- 
Dcnt & Sons, Londan, 1938- 

The WCsdom of China and India, edited by I iti Yiiiano, Randotn House* 
IuCh, New York, 1942, pp. 1-31 5* 

HflTEwd ChusTcs, Vol. 45* pp- 799^64* 

Lewis Browne, The World's GnJU ScrijHura, pp. 57—132^ 

Ruth Smithy The Tree of pp. 71-114. 

Ballou, The Bihk of the World^ pp. 3—ISO. 

Grace Tiirohulh Tongues of Fin, pp. 27-42^ 245-267. 

Frost, Soored Wntiirgs of the World's Great ReUgkms, pp. 9-68- 
Sohrab* The Bible of Mankind^ pp. 31-90, 


CHAPTER VI 


The Sacred Literature of 'Buddhism 


The first thing to be said about Bucldbi^ sacred Uterattire is that 
It IS very oxtensive. In japan over four thousand books are reckoned 
as canonical. Contrast this with the sixty-six books oF the Protesiant 
versions of the Bible. A cximpletc edition oF the Buddhist scriptures 
was published in Japan some nventy years ago, and it ran to fifty 
substantial sized volumes. Tbis^ to be sure, included some scholarly 
notes abot hut it indicates something as to the quantitative aspects 
of Buddhist scriptures. If one vvishes a copy of the endre Christian 
Bible it can be bought in a single volume^ well printed and bound, 
for as litde as fifty cents. The price of the above mendoned set of 
Buddhist sacred writings, in terms of pre-inflation money, was two 
hundred and fifty dollars. This is not a wholly fair comparison^ the 
writer well understands, for the quality of printing and binding of 
the compared Bibles varies gti^ady, and brides, the cheapness of 
the Bible is due to a heavy suttsidy to the Bible Sociedes^ enabling 
them to sell the Bible at a very low price. Yet it does tell something 
about die Buddhist scriptures. They are vast, and as j'ct no one has 
felt moved to subsidize their publication, at least as a whole, to the 
point of making them available to everyman. 
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Of coMXS^t Buddhism is a world religion^ It is found al] ov^i 
i^stem Asia. Originating m India m the sixth century b.c. a$ m 
heretical reform movement in Hindui^p \U unlike the mother 
faith, spread %s'ide]y over Asia and even, to some extent, into Europe^ 
though no permanent result of its tcacjimg can be surely detected. 
It eventually almost entirely disappeaa^d F^m India proper, but tide 
until it had made itself at home in Tibet, China^ Japan, and all 
southeastern Asia and Ceylon. In the course of time it developed 
two major divisions, one known as the iMahayana or the Great 
Vehicle and the other as Hinayana or Lesser Vehicle^ roughly com¬ 
parable to the two major divisions in Christianity, or Pixitestant and 
Catholic. In general the Mahayana spread northward and is often 
called northern Buddhism^ while the Hinayana spread south and 
southeastward. TIic latter represents the more nearly original type 
of Buddhist thought and practice. Each developed special scriptures 
of its own although there is much that is held by them in common. 
In this respect again they somewhat resemble Protestantism and 
Roman Cathohdsm which have each a different canon, although 
the great part of the Bible is hdd by both. 

The Hinapna canon or, as it is called, the Pali or Therav-ada 
canon has come dotvn to us through the Pali languagCi a vernacular 
derived from the Sanskrit and closely akin to the native language 
of Gautama, the founder of Buddhism^ which was Magadbi. The 
Mahayaita scriptures have been prcscrip^ed chiefly in the Sanskrit, 
altlrough some Mahay ana books^ while possibly originally in San¬ 
skrit, are known to us only through Tibetan or Chinese translations. 
TTie Pali canon is a very definite one as W'e shall presently see. Tlie 
Mahayana scriptures form no hard and fast canon. Sects of the 
Mahayana, of which there are a considerable number, differ as to 
the scriptures they accept and particularly emphasize. 

The history of the sacred literature of the Buddhists i$ really a 
part of the history of the sacred literature of India, for it was all 
produced either on Indian soil, or by Indbns who carried the new 
faidi to otlier lands. But Buddhism having been for so long a reli¬ 
gion ^ reaching far beyond India, and hating almost entirely dts- 
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appeared from India itself, Buddhist scriptures may very fittingly 
be treat<d separately. 

it will be necessarjTp however^ to go back to the beginnings of the 
new heretical movement in J hnduisiin and see how it arose and 
what therefore these new scriptures have to Siiy on die great central 
themes of Hindu scripture. 

Buddhism arose in the sbctli century a.c. It will be recalled that in 
Lreating of the Llpanishads mentiop was made of the fact that the 
older priestly religion of die Vedas and Brahmanas had lost its 
appeal to many who were not of the Brahmin or priesdy caste, 
Tliere in the years from perhaps the seventh century b.c. the 
beginning of reflection by nomBralimins and in particular by men 
and ivoineo of die Ksbatriya or wairior-niler caste concerning the 
great questions of God, die world, and man's origin and final destiny^ 
and Gautama himself waSt according to tradition, of that class, and 
w^as not out of character in seeking the way out of the round of 
rebirth, which by his time had become a matter of common belief* 
People of that period believed in ECarma^ die la%v of the deed, the 
law of retribution vvhkh inexorably operated to keep one on the 
wheel of rebirth. How should one escape die evil and misery and 
suffering inherent in life* as die wheel of birdi endlessly turned? 

Tlie whole story of Buddlia s life, told over and over again in 
Buddhist scriptures, is concerned diiefly with this problem. There 
is much that is legendary in the numerous rellings of his life story, 
but the basic facts seem to be clear. Prince Buddha, despite the 
happy ciTcumstances in w'hich his life was set^, became oppressed 
with the evil of the world and i^ suffering, and early became 
sessed with a passion to be freed from this round of birth. Every¬ 
thing possible was done to keep his mind off the isubjcct and to 
make him happy. But after he had seen, despite wery effort to keep 
him from doing so, the ugly facts of skkness, poverty, old age and 
death, he finally renounced bis princely home and comfort, oven a 
new-bom son and his much loved wife, Vasodhare^ and went out 
into the world to become, first, a vvandering mendicant seeking by 
austerity and ascetic practices to find release. When this proved of 
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no avail he abandoned it and sought by meditaiioo the \vBy of 
knowledge to find peace^ UJtimately this brought him to d\c state 
of enlightenment^ and he became the Enlightened One or the 
Buddha. What tliat meant ptedsely, shall see a little later. 

Maving found it for himself he now sought to help others find 
the same release he had himself found. Soon he was surrounded by 
disciples who craved release also^ and through his teaching found it. 
They followed him about from place to place seeking to help others. 
In die rainy season w^hen they could not travel, they lived together 
in a sacred grove, and so evolved the Sangha or monastic order 
which has been the chief institutional feature of southern Buddhism. 
Eventually a womans order was founded--£/iiJlckhuuis they were 
called—though not without serious misgivings on the part of Gau* 
tama^ who seems to have bad a deep-seated distrust of women. For 
forty-five years Buddha went up and dovsm a relatively limited sec¬ 
tion oF north central India, teaching and preaching, then died of 
food poisoning from a meuJ prepared by one of his humble followers. 

During this long ministry (contrast it with the three years or less 
of Jesus' ministry) he taught much and said rtuiny things many 
times, and in slighdy dilfering form. Most uf his utterances were 
heard by some one or more of his disciples, who, especially in later 
years, cherished what he said, and prol^bly remem^red a substan¬ 
tial part oF it rather correctly. Remember that as yet men were 
dependent upon oral recelh That writing may have existed, is quite 
probable. That men trusted, at least in the case of the sacred scrip¬ 
tures, more to oral tiansmission than to writing is certain. So it may 
wdl be supposed that the disciples oF Buddha, hearing over and 
over again his discourses, vvould be able to remember them fairly 
well. At all events there is no evidence that at Gautama's death in 

485 B.e. there was a single written record of anything he ever 
said or did. Yet a great part of the e.Htensive body oF sacred Buddhist 
literature purports to he the record of what he did and said. 

Long before Gautama died he had become a tradition. There are 
traces of near deification, even before his death, or at least a depend¬ 
ence upon him which ordinarily is resert-^ for deity. Very quickly 
after his death the process of apotheosis was accelerated andr in the 
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end^ be who discovered the very dehnitely noii-diei$dc way of salva¬ 
tion, deckring that evofi if the gods exist they are powerless to help 
man achieve salvation, became himself essentially a god. He who 
declared that man could only save himself by his own effort came 
cither directly or mdireetJy to be regarded as a helper in the process 
of achieving salvation. Soon his relics w^cre being venerated, stops 
being erected around some very insignificant pri of his body or 
something that had belonged to him. One of the greatest pgodas 
In the Buddhist world enshrines a tooth of the Buddha, another a 
hair from his head- 

Obviously as he assumed more and more this character of divinity 
Cdiough never so acknowledged even by his followers}p his words 
became of greater and greater significance. There was a definite 
effort to recall what he saidp and many different disdples must have 
contributed to the growing store of remembered ^vords. Naturally 
there was not ahvays agreement as to just what be had said. Variant 
versions of his sayings thus arose, and as these were transmitted 
orally they must have been added to, or some things may have 
dropped out. Thus went forward the definite^ but for a time wholly 
informal, process of gathering his sayings and doings which were 
gradually brought into oollections. Tradition has it that this bad 
already been accomplished by the time of his death and that im¬ 
mediate! v following the death of Gautamat a Council was held 
attended by five-hundred Arhants, as those were called vvho had 
attained to enlightenment. At this First Council, as it is called^ 
Ananda, close follower of Buddha, tvas reqaestf?d to recite what are 
now regarded as the first tw^o parts of the canon, the Suttas and the 
Vinaya, so that it might be known exactly what they were. The 
historicity of this Council, or at least of the fact that so much of 
the canon was already in existence at that time is generally doubted. 
This seems to scholars hardly to have been possible—certainly not 
in the fonn in which ^ve now have it. 

About a hundred years after the death of Gautama a second 
Council w^ called by the elder Yasa at Vesali. A relaxation of disci¬ 
pline in the Order had developed^ which threatened the stability of 
the brotherhoods The very fact of heresy pints at a generally 
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cepted norm from uluch b a variajit* though ihb nt^ed not 

have been the canon as it now exists. While this particubi: contro¬ 
versy related only to die Vinaya, or book of discipline^ k would not 
be unnauiial that other parts might also be considered- Certairdy 
there b a rradition that the defeated heretical monks held a rival 
council of ten thousand memberSp known as the Great Council* and 
drew up a difFcrcnt icccnsioti of the scriptures which among other 
things, according to die ' broke up the sense and doc¬ 

trine in the five Nikayas," and * rejecting some portions of the Sutta 
and the profound Vinaya, they made another counterfeit Sutta and 
Vinaya." 

Not all scholars are agreed as to the historicity of this Second 
Council, though most of them think there is some historic basb for 
die tradition. Differences certainly had begun to develop within the 
Order* and it b From ihb event that the tTadiiional eighteen schb* 
matic schools are thought to have taken their rise.^ 

But in the reign of the Buddhbt emperor, Asoka, in 247 b.c., a 
third Council was held, convoked by the elder TLssa Mogalliputtap 
attended by a diousand monks* in the city of Pataliputna. It ivas 
called with the purpose of compiling an authoritative set of texts 
setting forth the true religion. Tlte result of their labor, which con¬ 
tinued, according to traditioni for nine months, was tlie Theravada 
or ''doctrine of the elders/' which is held by rhe Buddhists of Cey¬ 
lon to be the Pali Canon which is in use there todav, Thev believe 

j j 

that it was brought to Ceylon by one, Mahinda, son of the Emperor 
Asoka, who, with hb sister, intr^uced Buddhism into Ceylon. Here 
it was tmnsmiued orally uniih during the reign of Vattagarnani, 
29-17 a.c. it was put in writing. This may not mean that there had 
been no part of die canon in written form before that time* but 
there is no certain evidence that earlier written copies existed. It 
may be significant that Fa-hsien, the Chinese pilgrim, who travelled 
in north India during the years 399-414 a d.. Found no manuscript 
of the Vinaya, but only oral tradition. In Pataliputra, reputed site 

1 Vs, i2-3S. 

“ So Edward J. cp. di., p. 170. 
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of the Third Council, he came upon a written copy of it.* If the 
late writing of thb great mas^ of matenal b true, we have here 
another testimony to the reraarkahle ability of the Indian to trans¬ 
mit an extensive literature solely through memory. At the same 
time this would make it easier to explain the vast accretions of 
matter which could not possibly have come directly from the lips 
of Buddha bimself. 

We turn now to an examination of the content of this TheravadOt 
or Pali Canon. Later we shall have occasion to mention at least 
some of the major Mahay ana variants. It falls into three very dis^ 
tinci parts whidi are designated as Piteltas or "baskets,” Thus the 
whole scripture is called die Tripitaka or the "three boskets." These 
are: 

1, Vinaya-pitaka; 2. Sutta-pitaLa; and 3. Abhidhamma-pitaka, or 
the basket of discipline for the Sangha or Order, the bosket of the 
sayings of the Buddha; and "the basket of higher subtleties" as 
given by Wintemitz, or variously as given by others, "die basket of 
philosophy," or die ‘basket of apologetic," or defense of the doc¬ 
trine. The first two may very well contain much that comes from 
the Buddha himself, though perhaps modified and misinterpreted, 
but the third, which was not even tradidonally supposed to be in 
existence at the time of the stxalled First Council, must certainly 
have been quite late in taking form. 

Tlie Vinaya-pitaka is wholly concerned with the monastic life 
and, as such, is of little interest to die general reader. Unless be is 
desirous of knowing what goes on inside a monastery or convent, he 
is not likely to read far in this part of Buddhist scripture. The heart 
of it is the discipline practiced by the monks and nuns, Twice every 
month at the new and full moon the Ujtasatha ceremony took 
place. This consisted of the reciting of the Patimokkha or set of 
rules, tv,'o hundred and twenty-^even in number, by which the 
monks were supposed to live. At the conclusion of each of the eight 
chapters the reciter would ask whether any monk had been guilty 

■A Record of KfngJMu, tiuuiAled by James Lcgge, QxFdni, 1684. 

Chkptex 36, p. 98. 
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of the particular sin therein mentioned. If so^ he must make con- 
fession of his guilt. For each infraction there was a corresponding 
penaltVi for £ 0111 ^ expuUion ftoiti the order was indicated. These 
were tacondnencep thefts killing or persuading one to suicide^ and 
False boasting of divine powers. The Fatimokkha itself is not a part 
of the canon, but the whole first section of the Vinaya-pitaka^ 
knoiiVn as the Sutta-Vibhangap is little more than a commentary 
upon It. Each separate sutta, or^ in this case^ each single ardcle oF 
the Patimokkha is e?cplained word by word and the occasion which 
gave rise to its promulgation by the Buddha is told. There are eight 
kinds of greater or lesser stns described In the eight chapierSp each 
with its corresponding penalty. Following the rules for monks is a 
corresponding sec don which gives rules for the nuns^ or Bhikkhunis. 

The second part consists of the Mabavagga and Cullavagga or 
greater and lesser sections^ which form a supplement to pan L The 
\lahavagga ttselF in ten secdons treats of the rules For admission to 
the order, for the Upasatha ceremony described above^ for life dur^ 
ing the rainy seasons, and for the celebration at its conclusion; rules 
for articles of dress and furniture; medicines and food; the annual 
distribution of robes; materials for tabes; regulations for sleeping 
and for sick monks; legal procedure inside the order; andp finally, 
procedure in of schism. 

The Cullavagga deals with discipline in case of minor infractions 
oF orderp rules for bathingt dress> dwelltngSp fumiturep duties of 
different classes oF monksp teachers, novices> and exclusion From the 
Upasatha ceremony. In the tenth section are given the correspond¬ 
ing lesser rules for the nimSp and then foUow two sections giving 
the history of the first and second Coundlst to which reference was 
made above. 

The third sectionp the Parivara,H is probably a late addition and is 
oF little interest or unportance. 

A rule book is never a very interesting or inspiring document 
except for those involved in the gpme. But happily there is a lighter 
side to the Vinaya-piiaka which. if it can be found, is not without 
popular interest. Sincep as indicated^ in explaining the rulesp stories 
arc sometimes told indicating their origin, some quite interesting 
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legends and stories are recounted^ which are found nowhere else in 
Bnddhbt iLteratufc. 

One which, whether it ever actually happened or not, throws 
light upon the character of Buddha a^ he was remembered by hh 
followers^ is, in abridged form, as follows: 

Once a eenain monk had a serious disturbance of the k)we1s and 
lay fallen in his own excrement- The blessed one, or Buddha, and 
Ananda, found him. 

"Have you no one to wait on you," said Buddha^ 

"No, Lord.^' 

'Why do not the Bhikkhus wait upon you?” 

"Because I am of no service to them/' he teplted. 

Then Buddha sent Amnda to bring water and with hb help he 
washed the monk of his filth and carried him to his owm hed^ 

Later Buddha spoke to the assembled monks and asked them: 

"Is there a sick monk among you?" 

"There is» Lord.^^ 

"Is there any one to w^ait upon him?” 

"No, Lord ” 

'Why do not the monks wait en him?" 

"Be<^use he is of no service to the monks. Lord," '^fhen the 
Buddha said to them; 

"You, O Monks, have no Father or mother to wait upon you. If 
you do not w»ait on each other who is tliere who will wait upon 
you? \Vhosoe\^er, O Monb^ would wait upon me, let him wait 
upon the sick;" Is there not a ring here of that saying of Jesus in 
Matthew^ 25- 40 "Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of tlie least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me”?* 

Another story^ told in connection with the rules on clothing, is 
that of a famous physician. Jivaka, who treated Buddha in hb ilU 
nesses and was a good friend of the Order. It throws interesting 
light on die practice of tuedicine in that ancient time as well as 
deep psychological understanding on the part of the doctor. A cer¬ 
tain merchant became very llL None of the other physicians had 
been able to help him. Jivaka, who was rourt physician, was given 

* Mahavigga VHl, SoctiSii of ike Eon, VdI. 17, ftp- E40 IF^ 
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permission lo tre^t him. After arranging the fee^ one hundred thou¬ 
sand florins each for hLmseif and the king, he asks whether tlie 
patient thinks he can lie quietly first on one side then tlte other 
and Anally on his back, seven months in each position* He thinks 
he can. Whereupon Jivaka ties him donm on the bed—probably no 
anaesthetics—cuts open his scalp, removes two worms, and sews 
him up once mote. But the patient w^as unable to lie on each side 
and on his back for seven months. The best he could do was seven 
days. In three weeks he was well. Jivaka then tells him that if he 
hadn^ agreed to remain quiet for the seven months he wouldn't 
have been able to hold out for even sev^ days.^ Another, not with¬ 
out humor, a very welcome diversion in this otherwise dry rule 
book, is that oF a boy Upali whose parents are concerned with 
what the boy shall do when he grows up. If he writes, his fingers 
wil! get sore, arithmetic may cause pains in his chest (why, one 
wonders^; painting would hurt his eyes; so in die end they decide 
he shall become a monk, since this is the ^iest and most comfort¬ 
able way to make a livingS" 

But if the Vinaya-pftal^ holds little gencrahieader interest, it is 
fundamental to an understanding of Buddhism^ for the very genius 
of Buddhism, in its original forni^ was to take man out of the com¬ 
mon life of the world and set him apart on the way to enlighten¬ 
ment, which was the end of all his seeking, for this meant escape 
from the wheel of birth. There weie lay followers of course, and 
their my of life and the way of life of the total community was 
deeply affected by the teachings of the Buddha and the ministry 
of the monks, but in the end enlightenment, which was the final 
goal, was not to be won as long as man was caught up in the 
ordinary round of daily work of the world. So the rules for the 
maintenance of discipline among the monks \vero of very great im¬ 
portance. To the historian of religion they are a priceless source for 
an understanding of the development of Buddhism. Also they arc 
of interest to any student of monasticism. East or W4!st, for there 
is much that is common to the monastic way of life, whether in 

= M^liaviLggEi Vtlt, l, 17-3jQ, Sflcrad Boofer of she E*ai, Vd. 17, pp. 101-184, 

* if 49, fiooki rlii? VoI. 13,. pp. 201-202. 
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Christiiuiity or among the Aztecs of Mexico^ or the Buddhhts and 
Taoists of the Far East. 

It is in the Sntta-pitaka that the gieater parr of Bnddlia s teach¬ 
ings b found. These correspond^ in Christianity^ with the GospeU* 
While the Vinaya and Abhidhamma both purport, in the main, to 
come from the Buddha, it is here, if anv^^vhere, we must look to find 
what he said and to some extent what he did. The Sutta-pitaka— 
sutta means sayings—is made up of five major divisions called 
Nikayas. In outline form it is thus: 

1. Sutta-pitaka 

L Digha Nikaya or Long Discourses. 

i Majjhima Nikaya or Shorter Discourses. 

3. Sarnyutta Nikaya or Connected Sayings. 

4. Anguttara Nikaya or Gradual Sayings. 

5. Khuddaka Nikaya or Divbiqn of SniqJ] Books. 

In $0 brief a chapter on the Buddhist scripmres, only the sketch¬ 
iest kind of treatment of these various divisions can be given—just 
enough to suggest their general character. For the Digha Nikaya 
runs to three volumes and a total of over nine hundred and fifty 
pages, including some added notes.^ It consists of thirtj'-four dis¬ 
courses, roughly gioupt.'d in tliree vaggas or sections. The Majjhima 
contains one hundred and fifty^-two discourses grouped in fifteen 
sections. It fills two volumes, with about seven hundred pages in 
translation." Hete at once appears a great contrast to the Gospels, 
which in die newest translation occupy nvo hundred and fifty' pages 
in a fairly largC'print edition. But a more notable difference is in 
the length of the reported sayings. In the Gospels they are brief, 
many quite epigrammatic. Of sustained discourse there is almost 
nothing, at least in the Synoptic Gospels, and in John the longest 
scarcely goes beyond a page or two in length. It is true that in the 
division of small books we shall find much of this kind of reported 

^ DuHiy^w^ of fJ« Buidkfl, three vpjj., ti;aiu]jEcd by T. W. axtd C. A. F, 
Diavick. Fublkhod k VqI^, m Max MuJicr, Sacred 
Umdan, 1E99. 1910. 19Z1. 

* FttriJ^er D^daguei of lire two volj., trimdAred by Lord Chalitieri.. 

Publisbcd as Voli- 5 and fi. Sucred Books of the BiuMhutfr editw by Mas MuJJff, 
Oxfbtd Onivernty Presi, Londcni. 1926-1927* 
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sayings of Buddha too, but here are pges and pges of the most 
subtle and profound discussions of verj' diCEcuIt subjects. It is true 
that Buddha refuses to speculate on the idea of God, or many an¬ 
other thejne> which seems to him of secondary importance or in¬ 
terest. How shall man achieve Nir\^ana—or salvation'? Anything 
that seems to dismet attention from that^ he will not discuss. One 
may wonder as he reads ev^en the dries of some of these discourses 
just ho^v important they are to the main drive* Here are only a few 
of tliem, to indicate about what he did think it worth while to talk^ 
and at length. Many of them are in dialogue form. 

The very first one, "die net of Brahma/' gives a Ust of sixty-two 
forms of speculations concerning the world and the self as held 
by other teacherSn Tire second on the ”fnuts of being an ascetic, 
presents the advantages of being a Buddhist monk. Anoiher is on 
the subject of castC:* which Buddha repudiated. Still another is on 
a favorite topic^ the nature of a true Brahmin, One is against 
animal sacrifice^ one against sclbrnortificadon; one is on the Chain 
of Causation and the theories of the souL Thb latter is of interest 
because of tbe peculiar belief of Buddhists concerning the soul. 
There exist today two beliefs^ that of soul and no-soub both based 
upon purported sayings of the Buddha. In discour^ 20* a god^ 
Sakka» visits Buddha and* asking him a series of ten questions, 
leams ftom the Buddha that everything that comes into being is 
destined to destmetion. Discourse 30 discloses the thirty-two marks 
of a universal king ot Buddha, Discourse 31 sets forth the duties of 
a layman. A few of these long discourses are attributed not to 
Buddha but to some of his disdpl®, for example* number 10 is a 
discourse on training given by Ananda to a pupil not long after the 
death of Buddha, 

Of all the long discourses^ Wintemiti boUls that the Pamnib- 
bana-Sutta, number 16^ is In every respect the most important. It 
is really not a speech or dialogue but a well connected account of 
the larer period of the Buddha's life, his sayings and discourses, and 
finally his death. He regards it as one of the oldest parts of the 
whole Tripitaka and the nearest thing to a biogmpbical treatment 
of the Buddha—and it is only the beginning of one—to he found in 
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the u'ltoie Tripitaka. Even here there is a strange intermixiiiFe of 
the early and the Ltetp as exhibited elsewhere in the Digfwi^ for^ in 
parts, Buddha h described m wholly human tettnSj. ^vhilc in the 
latter part reference is made to the authority of the suttas, miracles 
of the Buddlia, the building of stupas^ and of Buddha relicSp all 
clear evidences of the long growth of the Buddha tradinonH 

The Majjhhna deals vvidi much the same matters as indicated 
above^ only more briefly. But even some of these shorter ones ran to 
as many as fourteen pages. Some of the topics dealt vvith here are 
life in a lonely forest; die tilings a monk may w^ish for; on how to 
meditate so as to get rid of evil doubts; on the danger of gain and 
honor^ on the duties of an ascetic; on the classificadon of feelings; 
on falsehood; on quahues that make a f^rson virtuous; on caste; 
on the theories of the soul; on the good and esil qualities of a monk; 
on meditation on emptiness; on the six senses; on the middle path. 
There are here also, as in the longer discourses, accounts of Bud¬ 
dhas former existences, orte is of his one-dme existence as Jodpala, 
another as a king, Makhade^^a. Here also are a few dhoourseSp at¬ 
tributed not to Buddha, but to some of bis disciples. One of thcscp 
number 50, is the account of how Mara* the tempier* gets into the 
stomach of Mogallana who gets rid of him and reminds him that 
he himself wus once a Mara and this Mar^ his nephew. Another 
is a dialogue on defllemeni between Mogalkna and Sariputta, two 
of the most famous of Buddha's disciples. There i$ more of the 
legendary and mythological in the Majjhimat some quite interest¬ 
ing stories occurring as, for e.'N:ampIe, that of the conversion of a 
terrible bandit w'ho thus attained Arhantshrp, i.e.p who attained 
to Nirvana in tins present existence (number 86). This is partly 
in verse. There is an intermixture here also of the early and the late 
as in the Oigha. One example of the style of these discourses and 
also illustrative of the oudqck of Buddhists—not to say the Buddha 
—upon the body and the vanity of caring for it, may be seen in 
the rather melancholy meditations in a charnel field. 

Just as a competent butcher or his apprentice when he has till^ a 
cow^ might sit at the cross-roads with the canzase and cut up into joints 
(sic), even so does the Almsm an reflect on this self-same body - - . from 
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ihe point of view of Its elements^ as catitainiiig within it the fcmr 
clements^ 

Again just as if the Almsman were actually looking on a festering 
cjorpso after one or two nr three days e^tposuie in a charnel-groimd, even 
so does he sum up bis self-same body as having these properties and this 
nature and this future before it *. + again just as if he were looking upon 
a cotpse exposed in the charnel-ground showing as a chain of bones 
either still with flesh and blood and ^nem to bind them togethexj or 
with ... the flcdi and blood gone ... or the rinows gone, and only the 
bones left scattered around, here a leg^ there an anun.. * e^'en so- does he 
sum up this self-same body * * * and as he dwells thus unflagging and 
ardent, and purged of self, all worldly thoughts that idly come and go 
ate abandoned, and with their abandonment his heart within grows 
stablished fast and planted fast, settled and concenuated—in this way an 
Almsman develops mindfulness of body.^ 

The third section, the Samyuttn NikaySp or Connected Sayings 
containSp all toldt twenty-eight hundred and eighty-nine suttas, or 
sayings grouped roughly togetherp either because they treat of 
some similar topic^ or were spoken by or refer to some particular 
individual or refer to soiuie classes of dmnities or demons. It is this 
grouping, however donCp that give$ it its name Samyutta Nikaya. 
There are fifty-sbt different groups divided into Eve Vaggas or sec¬ 
tions. While there w'as some poetry' found in the longer and shorter 
discourses, here poetry plays a prominent role as it does in most of 
the remaining subdivisions of the ''Sayings basket.^' Particularly 
is this true in the fint Vagga which is called the Sagathavagga or 
section w'ith the song verses. 

To mention the content oF only a few of the group: one con¬ 
tains sayings of various deities oti a great variety of subjects^ two 
of the most interesting tell stories of how Mara the tempter seeks 
10 get either some monk or some nun to abandon the way of 
Buddha, and so to lose salvation—but neser successfully. One of the 
stories is as follows, much abbreviated save in the verses: a nun, 
Kisa-Gotami, or Goiami, the slender, went one day into the dark 
forest to spend the day. Mara approaching her said: 

■ Majfltima Niki^ A, cniistdiAiJ by Lord CtabnETip CKJX, pp. 205—3507^ pmsim. 
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"^How now? Dost sit done with tt^iful face 
h/Vs mother stricken with the loss of child? 

TTiou who hast plunged into the woods done 
Is h a man that thou hast come to scek?'^ 

Who is tins tvho thus speaks to me, thought Gotami. Then it 
0CCUI5 to her, it is Mam the evil one, come to tempt me—so she 
addresses him thus; 

'Tast arc the days when 1 was she whose child 
Was lost! Men to that past belong, for me! 

1 do not grieve, 1 am not shedding tearsn 
And as for thec> good sir, [ fear thee riot- 
Lost on all sides is love of worldly joys. 

The gloom of ignorance is mnt in tivain. 

Defeating all the mvTinidons of death, 

Here do i bide (to test') safe and immune/' 

Then Mara, knowing that Gotami had recognized him, vanished^ 
unhappy and dG|ecicd.^® 

One section the Nidana, in ninety-two sayings, deals uith the 
famous chain of causation, so important in Buddhist thought; an¬ 
other deals Avith methods of contemplation; still another with the 
stiengtl) and weakness of women and what forms they may take in 
tl^e birth cycle; and the last group, LVI, deals Avitb the all-important 
Noble Truths. Here once mote ts repeated the famous sermon at 
Benares, perhaps the most basic statement of primitive Buddhist 
iliought,'* 

An interesting riddle, of which not a Few are found scattered 
through these sayings, ijlustrates the monkish outlook on the 
common life: 

thou no little hut? Hast thou no rest? 

Hast thou no line stretched out? Art Free from ties?"' 

'"Nay, never hut is mine or any nest 
Not line stretched out. Yea, I am free from ties/' 

*'\Vhat do 1 mean ivho speak to thee of 'hut* 

Id Thr EonsliiliOD dl llic pwiiis h tLaZ df MlS. Ehys Davtds, KitiJrf J 

VnJ. 1, pp, 162-163, 

VU S. pp, 356^362. 
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And 'nest* and line stretthed oui^ and 
^'Motfecr thou meanest Vr’hen thou sayest "hut* 

And vHfe thou meanest where thou speakest of *nest* 

And children when thou ^ye^ ^hne stretched out* 

And itjen j desrmj when thou dost speak of *t!es/ ** 

'"O well is thee for whom no hut doth wait! 

0 well IS thee who hast no nest at night! 

Thou hast no line stretched out—O well is thee! 

And happy thou from whom all ties art free!**^^ 

The fourth of the Nikaya^ is the Anguttara, which Is mnslated 
Gradiid Sayings}^ It contains a total of twenty three hundred and 
eight Sayings* The peculiarity of this book is its atrangement. Its 
eleven sections each treat of things of which there are as many as 
the number of the section. Thus in the Book of Ones: 

''Monks, 1 know of no other single thing by which a man s heart 
is so enslaved as a woman.^* Other ^'ones'' are "arty other single 
thing so intractable as the uncultivated mindp" or "so tractable as 
the cultivated mind/^ And, of cmirae, "there is one person whose 
birth is for the welfare of many folk, who is bom out of compassion 
for the world* for the profit welfare and happiness of the devas and 
mankindp the Buddhap the fully enlightened one." 

In tlie Book of Twos one Ends that there are two fauhsp "What 
ttvof" 'That which has its results in this very Ufe^ and that which 
has its results in some future life/'** 

There are tivo fools^ '"What two?" ''He who sees not his fault 
as sucht and he vvho does not pardon as he should the fault con¬ 
fessed by another/'*® 

There are two wise oneSn 'What two?" "He who sees his faults 
as streh^ and he who pardons as he should/^ 

"One can never repay two persons.'' 'What two?'^ "Father and 
mother, of course," 

mmJqfcd by Mk, Rhyi Darids, [, p. 13. 

^*T1W ef Grjidwd Sdyrngs hf F, L, WacKfwArd^ S voh.p Fdli 

Ttat ScKietyp Oxfofd Uoiver&iEy Press* Lpndcmt 
^*Oy. dt*, p, 42* 

1* IJ., p. 54. 
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Thews are two cornpanle^, ''the shallow^ who are empty-headed 
biisy-hodies of harsli speech, loose in talk, lacking concentmdon, 
unsteadyp not composedp of flighty mind, with senses uncontroUcd*^; 
and the deep who are just the opposite. 

Other twcis are the discordant and the harmonious; the distin¬ 
guished and the ignoble; the crooked and the straight; the righteous 
and the unrighteous. There are two pleasure^^ home and home- 
ie&ving (and the latter ha^ precedence); carnal and non-camah or 
bodily and mental—the total list is a long one. 

In the Book of the Threes, a fool is known by three character¬ 
istics, immoral It)' m thought, speeds and deed; and a wise man 
by morality in thoughc, speech and deed. Three persons are found 
existing in the world, the tricky-iongued, the fair-spoken and the 
honey-tongued. Other threes are; the bltnd^ the one-eyed, and the 
t%%' 0 'eyed; the topsy-turvy bramed, the scatter-brained, and the 
comprehensive brained. There are three kinds of pride, pride of 
youth, of health, of life; three attainments, faith> virtue, insight. 

Each book becomes more complicated, as one would naturally 
expect, and perhaps it will be enough to cite further examples 
only from the Book of Fours: 

There are four bases of sympathy, charity, kind speech, doing a 
good turn, and treating all alike. 

Charity, kind words and doing a good tom 

And treating all alike as each deserves 

These bonds of sympathy are in the world 

Just like the Linch^pio of a moving can 

Now if these bonds were lacking, mother who bore 

And father who begat would not receive 

The honor and respect Cwhkh are their due} 

But since the mse rightly regmd these bonds 
They win to greatness and tfire worthy praise.^* 

There are four kinds of rain clouds: 

The thundeter-not-ramer, raincf-not-thundcrer, the 
neither thunderer not miner, both thunderer and miners 
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There are four kinds of mice (though just what importance this haa 
for religious faith is not apprent}: 

One tliai digs a hole but doesni hve in it. 

One that liv^es in a hole it has not dug. 

One that neither digs a hole nor lives in a bole. 

One that both digs a hole and lives in a Siole. 

Tlierc arc four kinds of replies (as any tocher can well testify, for 
he knotvs them all): 

He who replies to the point not diffusely^ 

He who replies diffusely not to the point* 

He who does both. 

He who does neiiher.^^ 

Obviously the purpose here is memory—to make it easy to re¬ 
member. It is an old teaching device. 

One of the chief drawbacks to reading Buddhist sacred liteia' 
Cure that has not been edited for the modem reader^ is its repeci- 
tiousness ^vhich we saw to be a characteristic of Hindu literature 
alsoj panicularly of the Brahtmnas. Professor Oldenberg, speaking 
especially of the longer discourses, has this to say: 

The periods of these addresses, in theii motionless and rigid uni- 
formiiy, on which no lights and shadows fall, ^ accurate piaure of 
the world as it representod itself to the eye of that monastic fraternity, 
the grim world of origination and decease, which goes on like clockwork 
in an ever uniform course, and behind which rests the still deep of the 
Nir^^ana. In the words of this ministry, there is heard no sound of work¬ 
ing within, ... no impassloiicd enueating of men ro come to the faiths 
no bitterness for the unbelieving who remain afar nffp In these ad' 
dresses, one word, one sentence, lies beside another in stony stilln^ 
whether it expresses the most trivial thing or the most important. As 
worlds of gods and men arc, for the Buddhist^ consciousness, ruled by 
everlasting necessity, so also are the worlds of ideas and of verities: for 
these, too, there is one, and only one necessary fonn of knowledge and 
expin:ssion, and the thinker docs not make this farm but he adopts what 
is ready to hand - . - and thus those endless repetitions accumubte 
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whicti Buddta's dimples tverc ncv'cr rijDed of listening to anew, and 
always honouring afresh as the necessary gsrh of holy thought.*® 

Wintcmitz thinks that the repetitiousness 'liad Ute double pur¬ 
pose of impressing the speeches more deeply on the memory and of 
making them rhetorically more effective. As texts written down and 
intended for reading, tliey would probably have been quite as tedi¬ 
ous to the Indians as they ate to the Westerners. In the recitatiori 
the repetitions played a conridetable part as parts of a purely mus¬ 
ical construction and proved no more tiring to the ears of a Bud¬ 
dhist audience than the tepciitJons of the motifs in the musical 
compositions of Bach or Wagner/'^^ 

But along with the tiresome repetition we find the text no\v and 
then lightened up with bits oF lively dialogue and a great use of 
figures of speech and similes, and parables. In this, Buddha was 
like Jesus, l ie knew and his disciples knew how to teach by the 
U 5 C of illustrarions and stories. Tliis will appear even more strik¬ 
ingly as wo turn to the consideration of the fifth section of the 
Sutta-pitaka. the Kbuddaka Nikaya or Division of Small Books. 

Tliis section of the canon is quite different in many ways from 
the Four Nikayas already discussed. First of all, it is a sort of mis¬ 
cellany, gathering together the most varied kinds of material. Again, 
it is almos^t certainly later in its present form than the other Nik¬ 
ayas, though it eon tains very ancient sayings. It is not found in the 
canon of the schools which were translated into the Chinese lan¬ 
guage.™ It contains much more in the nature of poetry, songs, prov¬ 
erbs, parables^ and fables than the other divisions. The leitn Division 
of Small Books b really a misnomcTi for some of the fifteen books 
which make up this section arc quite lengthy* Not all the books of 
the division have as yet been translated into English. Because of 
limitations of space and the comparative unimportance of a number 
of them, attention can be given to only a few of the most impor¬ 
tant collections of the Khuddaka Nikaya. 

CoaniaTiiswjiny, otfij Gospel of qudtlag Prof^tsioc Oldcn' 

bcrg> p. 275. 
i*Vol. It, p. 68. 

J. Thcitnai, Ufa of na Ltgfnd and p. 272. 
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The first Khuddaka-patha or '‘the reading of small passages,” is 
used chiefly today hy Ceylonese Buddhists in a ceremony for the 
ivarding off of evil spirits. The Vimana-vatthu or "stories of celes¬ 
tial mansions,” contains some eighty-five poems recounting how 
various heings who have tasted birth in heaven attained this state. 
The Peto-va(thu is the story of ghosts or spirits who have been 
condemned to this state by their various misdeeds. It is largely 
modelled on the Vimonw-vattlin. Another, the NiJessa, is a com¬ 
mentary on part of the more important book the Sutta-nipata. Siill 
another, Patisambhida-Magga, *'the way of analysis" deals svith 
such concepts as knowledge, heresy, meditation, etc. It is in dia¬ 
logue form like the AbKidhamma. 

The Apodofta recites in verse the story of the present and fotmer 
lives of certain monks and nuns. The Buddliavamsa, or "history 
of the Buddhas'" purports to give the story of Gauutua's own de¬ 
cision to become a Buddha and a history of twenty-four previous 
Buddhas who had foretold his coming, and something of his own 
story. The last of the less important books is the Cariya-piUika, 
which contains thirty-five stories from the Jataka told in verse and 
arranged topically to iUustmte the ten perfections. 

Perhaps best known to the Western world, and most frcqtiently 
translated is the famous Dbammapada,*' It is really a Buddhist 
anthology. If one could read no more than one book, this would 
give one the best impressbn of Buddhism, at least in its ethical 
aspect. It would not be the whole of Buddhism, hy any means, of 
couise, but it would give the high lights of that faith. 

It consists of four hundred and mentj'-three sayings, or verses 
purporting to come from the Buddha, arranged in a rather loosely 
conceived topical fashion. In its general make-up, it resembles the 
Biblical book of Ptoverbs mote closely than anything else. Olden- 
berg has written concerning it: 

Thetc flrc Eng1i$!i tfanslatioTis biisiclcs tk&t nf Mas MuHer quof^l 

htfpr of theie tiiily availabU! are: 

BiuyUui'j Way of Virtue, traniFittd bv W, D. d Wagisiwara Kenncit 
J. SauDdei^ Wkdotn of the East Series. John Mumy, Londem. 1912, 

of tht Fddi, tiambiwl by Mbm j. Ediaimda, Opsai CWt PublisKiiig 
Co.. Chicago, 1902. 
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For the cluddaiion of Buddhisio noihlng hctier could bappep than 
tb^t, at the very outset of Buddhist ftudies^ ih^re should be presented 
to the student by an ausptdous hand the Dhammapda, that most beau- 
dful and richest collection of ptoverbsp to whkb anyone who is deter¬ 
mined to know Buddhism must over and over again return. This 
proverbial wisdom gives a true picture of Buddhist thought and feding, 
hut expressed in terms of emotion and poetry which lend to the themes 
of transdence and to the formulae of the psyc^hologist a tragic poignancy 
that is often lacking in the set dialogues.^ 

One can only sample a work such as diis. Thus it begins: 

1 

All that we are is the result of what we have thought; it i% founded 
on our thoughtSp it b made up of our ihoughiSi If a man speaks or acts 
with an evil thought^p pain follows hinip as ihe wheel foUow^ the foot of 
him who draivs the carriage. 

2 

All that we are is the result of what wc have thought; it is fotmck^ 
on our thoughtSt it is made up of thoughts. If a man speaks or aeti with 
3 pure thought, happiness follows hiin» like a shadow that never leaves 
hirriH^ 

In the three sbort, pungent statements which follow is set forth 
a gospel familiar to those acquainted with the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

3 

"He abused me, he beat me, he defeated mCr be robbed mep"—hatred 
in those who harbor such thoughts will never cease. 

4 

"He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, be robbed me/—hatred 
in those who do not harbor such thoughts will cease. 

5 

For hatred docs not cease by hatred at any time; hatred ceases by love; 
this is an old mh?* 

Coomanswam^, BitiMho and Gaspd <sf BtiMha, p. 179, 

Mu Muller, on tJff Saence of wit}i a ou Biuliiiiul 

lekI a ETBodatkia luf tLe Dhatamapatla or “Piih of Virmep" p I9h Ako 
pukluhcd in Saettd Books of the E«l^ VoL 10, Pu K Cbdord 1B8U Page refer- 
eiw« beic aic to the fewroer, 

Max Muller, cfp. df,p p. 194. 
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Note tKat Buddha says it is an old rule. But how difficult of 
acceptance, as the recurring wars, growing out of persistent hate 
in our present age, so thoroughly prove. When will mankind leam? 
Or were Buddha and Jesus wrong? Similar statements appear ag^in 
and again. 

223 

Let a man overcome anger hy love, let him overcaine evil by good, let 
him ovwomne the greedy by liberality, (he liar by truth! 

224 

Speak the truth, do not jidd to anger, give, if thou art asked, from the 
little thou hast; by those steps thou wilt go near the gpds- 

234 

The wise who control their body, who control their tongue, the wise 
who control their mind, are indeed well controlled,^’ 

Good psychologist that Buddha was, he over and over again em¬ 
phasized the importance of thought. 

35 

It is good to tame the mind, which is difficult to hold in and Eighty, 
rushing wherever it listeth; a tamed mind brings happiness. 

36 

Let the wise man guard his thoughts, for they arc difficult to per¬ 
ceive, very artful, and they rush wherever they list; thoughts well 
guarded bring happiness. 

37 

Those who bridle thrfr mind which travels far, moves about alone, is 
without a body, and hides in the chamber (of the heart), will be free 
From the bonds of Nlara ^tbe tempter).** 

Sell-conquest, is the greatest conquest of all; 

» M.. pp. 256,258. 
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103 

K one man conquer in battle a thousand times a thousand men, and 
if another conquer himself, he ts the greatest conqueror, 

111 

Arid he ^^ho live$ a hundred yeai^ ignorant and unr^nttbiedf & life 
of one day j$ better, if a man Ls wise and refiecting.^^ 

Concerning the evil and tlie good he has much to say; 

117 

If a man commits a sin, let hiin not do it again; let him not delight tn 
sin; pain is the outcome of evil. 

118 

If a man does what is gptxl* Jet him do ji again^ 1^ him delight in it; 
happiness is the outcome gf good. 


121 

Let no man think lightly of evil, saying in his heart, it will not come 
near unto me. Even by the falling of waterdtops a water-pot is filled; the 
fool becomes full of evil;^ even if he gathers it lirde by Little 

124 

He who has no wound on his hand, may touch poison with his hand; 
poison does not alFect one who has no wound; nor is there evil for one 
who does not commit evil. 


127 

Not in the sky, not in the midst of the sea, not if we enter into the 
clefts of the mountains, is there known a spot in the whole world where 
a man might be freed from an evil deed.-® 

By oneself the evil is done^ by on^f one suffers; by onesdf evil is 
left undone^ hy oneself one is purified. Puiity and impurity belong to 
oneself, no one can purify another.^ 

Mu( Muller, op, dr., pp. 223, 223. 

» rJfitL, tm. 227* 22 a, 229. 

^ Max Nmller, dr., pp, 23S, 239. 
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The diaracteiisric oudcxik of Buddhism on dctachmcitt and 
desirdessncss appears again and again: 

210 

!• 

Let no man ever look for what is pleasantp or what is unpleasant. Not 
tD see what is pleasant is poinp and it is pain to see what is unpleasant, 

211 

Let, theieforep no man hv^ anything; loss of the beloved is evil. Thcase 
who bve nothingn and hate nothJngp have no fetters, 

212 

From pleasure cxmies grief^ From pleasure comes fear, he who is Free 
from pleasure know^ neither grief nor fear, 

213 

From affection comes grief, from affection comes fear; he wbo is free 
from affection knows neither grief nor fear.*® 

The five universal commandments of Buddbisiti appear in diese 
sayings: 

246 

He who destroys life, who speaks untruth, who takes in this world 
what is not gjiven hiin> who lakes another man s wife; 

247 

And the man who gives himself to drinking LntoxicatLng liquors, he» 
even in this world, digs up his own root.** 

He rccim in the following utterances to a familtar theme: What 
comtJtutes a real Brahmin? For him birth has no place in its de¬ 
termination, for: 

393 

A man does not bcconie a Bralimana by his plaited haitp by his faituly^ 
or by both; in whom there is truth and righteousnessp be is blessed^ he is 
a Brahmana. 
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394 

What is the use of plaited hair, O fool! what of the raiioent aF goat¬ 
skins? Witkin thee there is ravening, but the outside thou makest clean. 

400 

[ le who is Free from anger, dudfuU virtuouSp without woaknesSp and 
subdued, who has received his last body, him 1 call indeed a Brahmana.®^ 

Well over half of the verses in the Dhammapada are found m 
other books of the canon, and were probably culled from these 
books with a deEnite purpose, by the compiler. The sources of die 
it IS difficult to determine. All purport to come from Buddha 
himself, but Wintemitz insists that some of the sayings are not 
really Buddhist at all. They were drawn from old Indian sources 
from which they also Found their way into other non-Buddhbt^ 
Hindu and Jain writings. It does not seem at all impossible that 
Buddha himself might have dra^vn from this common ancient 
source without being conscious of it, and so the siyings^ while not 
originally his, may actually have come through him. At all events 
it is a most valuable compendium of Buddhbt ethical teaching— 
not unlike the Sennon on the Mount oF Jesus. 

The Dhammapada is unique among the "small books" in being 
only a collection of sayingSi without the addition of narratives and 
commentary which are found in die others. The Udanu or '"pithy 
sayings" ts a coltcction consisting of eight sections of ten sayings 
each. Each saying is preceded by a narrative out of which the say¬ 
ing more or less appropriately grows. A stereotyped phrase usually 
introduces the ^'pithy saying*: "'Now when the Lord bad gained 
knowledge of this matter he uttered the following pithy saying.” 
llic sayings are of many kinds, dealing with typical Buddhist con¬ 
cepts, the bliss of Nirvana, detachment, meditation, etc. Some of 
the sayings do not seem to grow at all naturally out of the narrative, 
but seem forced. It is in one of the namuives chat the famous 
parable of the elephant i$ found. Told in abbreviated form and 
without the repotiriousness of the original it is as follow's: 

** Mai Mulicr, op. cTt, pp. 295, 296. 
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Some Bmhmins and ascetics fell to quarreling over doctrinaJ 
matters^ whether or not the world is eternal, w^hethcr body and 
soul are sq^arate. Informed by die monk^ of this quarrel Buddha 
told them the parable: A king had a company of blind men 
brought together- Then he commanded tliat an elephant be 
shown them. So one w^as brought. One blind man Felt his head, 
anotlK^r the trunks another the tusk^ another a leg, still another 
the tail. 

Then asked the king, "Hmv does an elephant look^" Those who 
had touched the head said^ "Like a pot," those who had touched 
the ear said, "^Like a winnowdng basket," those who had touched 
the tusk $33id: "Like a plovv'sharc''^ those who bad touched the 
trunk said: ^'Like the pole of a plough”- those who had touched the 
tail said: "Like a broom/*^ A tumult arose. An elephant is like this, 
he is like that, until at last they fell to Gghting, to the great amuse^ 
ment of die king. 

Even so, said the Buddha* is the case of the ascetics and the Brah¬ 
mins, each of whom sees only a part of the truth, and who claims 
'This is true, not that^ or that h true, not thk/* 

This is 3 Familiar parable used often by Klindus and Jains also. 
This does not mean that Buddha may not himself have used it, 
but the likelihood h that it w^as adopted by later Buddhist teachers, 
as they did so much other material, for their own purposes, par¬ 
ticularly in the Jatakas, as will shortly appear. 

The Eri-Vuttaka, or ^'Thus spake Buddha, saying/' Csince eveiy 
paragraph begins ivjth the fomiula, 'This said by the Lord,*^) 
is a collection of one liundied and uvelve prose and poetry sayings 
attributed to the Buddha* most of them rather brief. Usually the 
prose is not* as in other collecticms* in the nature of a narrative or 
an tntroduction. In almost half the sayings the poctrv simply repeats 
in metrical form what the prose ha.s almdy stated. Sometimes the 
prose statement has a corresponding poetic fomi, with additional 
verses going beyond tbe prose idea. Sometimes prose and poetry 
alEcmate in full ejqsression of an idea. Two brief e?tamples will 
suffice to reveal the nature of this work. 
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L Hiis vmly was said by die Blessed One, said by the SanctiRed 
One, ^ I have heard. 

*'Otie of the Laws, O monksp ye do forsake. I am your surely^ in that 
1 have entered the pth from which there 15 no return." "Which one of 
the Laws?” "Ye forsake, O moults, the kw against Etesite CkhhaO-1 am 
your surety in thar 1 have eniered the path from which there is no 
return.*' 

To this effect spake the Blessed One, and hereupn said the follow- 
ing: 

'Through their proper knowledge 
Creatures of Discernment forsake that Desiiie 
Through which lustful creatures 
Go to misfortune. 

When they have forsaken it 
They never return to this world.”^ 

Exaedy to that effect was it spoken by the Blessed One, so I have 
heard.^ 

17. This verily was said by the Blessed One, said by the Sancti&cd 
One, so I have heard. 

Tor a noviQate'inonk who hath not yet amitined suprerne Security, 
but who is striving fbr iti and who Hveth with the idea that what is 
external is a quaiificadon, 1 see no other single qualilicatlpnp 0 monks, 
so exceeding helpful as the quality of having goodness as a friend. A 
Cnovitkte) monk, then, O monks, who hath gpcxlness as his friend, re¬ 
nounced! that which is evU, and obtainedi that which is good*” 

To thi^ effect spake the Blessed One» and hereupon said the following: 

‘The monk that hath goodness as friend. 

Who is obedient and respectful. 

Doing the behest of his friends. 

Mindful and thoughtful, 

May attain in due course 

The destruction of all the Fetters.” 

Exactly to that elfect was jt spoken by the Biased One, so I have 
heard" 

w iti-Vtitfolui, tnmdatcd by Hurley Moonv pn 21. 
pp. 30^3L 
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The Sutta-Nipata or "collection of suttas' is chiefly made up of 
poetry, much of it quite ancient, in five sections. The last was 
probably at one time an independent collection. It is quite a long 
poem divided into sixteen parts. Commentaries, on two of the five 
parts, form the Nidessa, one of the divisions of small hooks. Not 
a few of the sayings throughout can he found in modified form in 
other parts of the canon. Perhaps, next to the Dhammapada, the 
sayings from this book are found more frequently quoted than from 
any other of the canonical hooks* Its poetry is of higher rank than 
that of most other collections. 

The sayings deal ^vith many subjects of interest to Buddhists. 
The true Brahmin is dcscrihed in sbUy-three verses in one section, 
each verse ending with the refrain ^'Him do 1 cal] a true Brahmin/' 
One of the poems contrasts the joy of the Buddha who is homeless, 
but free, with the comfort and prosperity of a rich owner of herds, 
to the ad^-antage, of course, oF the former. 

Typical of the book is the Following poem on true friendship: 

1. He who teuisgresses and despises modesty, who says, am a 
friend ” but docs not undertake any work that can be done, know 
(about) him: "'he is not my (Friend)."" 

2, Whosoever uses pleasing words to Friends without effect, him the 
wise know as one chat (only) talks, but docs not do anything. 

3* He is not a friend who always eagerly suspects a breach and looks 
out for Faults; but he tviih whom he dwells as a son at the breast (of his 
mother)j he is indeed a friend that cannot be severed (from him) by 
others. 

4. He who hopes for fniil+ cnldvnics the energj^ that produces joy and 
the pleasure that brings praise^ (while) carrying the human yokk 

5- Having tasted the sweetness of seclusion and tranquillity one be¬ 
comes Free from fear and Free from sin, drinking in the sweetness oF the 
Dhamma.“ 

Or this poem of advice against luke’W'anniiess and slothfulness; 

1. Rise, sit up, what is the use of your sleeping; to those who are sick, 
pierced by the arrow (of pain), and suffering, what sleep is ihere? 

“ SacTfd of ih^ Slit, Suttfl^Nipatn, traiulutcd by V. Fiu&bqlJ (part D), 
pp. 42-43. 
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2* Rise, sit up, leam steadfastly for the sake of peace, let not the ting 
of deathr knowing you to be indolent (pmatta)^ befool yon and lead 
you into his power. 

1. Conquer this desire wtiicli gods and men stand wishing for and 
are dependent upon, let not the Crighi) moment pass hy you; for those 
who have let the (right) moment pass, will grieve when they have been 
consigned to hell. 

4, Indolence (pamada) is deJilement^ continued indolence is defile- 
inent; by eamesmess (appmada) and knowledge lot one pull out his 
mow,"* 

One more illustEation must suffice, a mming against sinful 
pleasures—a constant note in Buddhist teaching: 

L IF he who detires sensual pleasure is successful p he certainly he- 
C 01 X 1 CS glad-mindcrd, having obtained svhat a mortal wishes for. 

2. But if those sensual pleasures Fail the person who desires and 
wishes (for ihem)p he will sufFer, pierced by the arrow (of pain), 

i. He who avoids ^usual pleasures as (he would avoid treading 
upon) the head of a snake with his fooip such a one, being thoughtful 
(sato)^ will conquer this desire, 

4. He who covets extensively (such) pltfasures (as these), fieldSp 
goodst or goldt cows and hoisesp servants, wemen^ relationSp 

5p Sms will overpower hinip dangers will crush himT and pain will fol¬ 
low him as water (pours into) a broken ship^ 

6. Therefore let one alw^ays be thoughtful, and avoid pleasures^ hav¬ 
ing abandoned thenip let him cross the stream, after bailing out the ship, 
and go to the other shore.®^ 

Not only didactic material but some narrative is included among 
the sayings, sometimes in ballad form. One deals with happenings 
just after the birth of the Buddha, another with his renunciation of 
home and his princely birthright, and his experiences as a men¬ 
dicant. Still another recounts the attempt of Mara to turn him 
back to his worldly lifcp and the abandonment of his search for 
enlightenmem. The first and third of these have been thought to be 

«Ifrid.p p. 55. 

Socffid BdcIu of the Eon, Sutti-NipBUi^tmiulBtiDrd FBusboU, Parts IW 
AttLalwvagga L Kamasutta, p. 146. 
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paralleJs to gos^l stories of Simeon in St. Luke 2:25 ff. and the 
temptation stories in the life of Jesus, 

From the standpoint of sheer literary beauty and charm nothing 
in the canon equals the collection of poems knoivn in translation 
as the Psalms of the Brethren and Psalms of the Sisters.** Of the 
former there are two hundred and sb(ty-four and of the latter 
se^'cnty-three. These ptiiporr to be, and probably are, poems ivritten 
by early Buddhist monl« and nuns expressive of some deep per¬ 
sonal experience or insight which came to diem either as motivation 
to entrance into the order or some new attainment of spiritual ex¬ 
cellence, including that final achievement of all, enlightenment, or 
Arhantship, which meant that at the close of their present mortal 
life span there would be no recurrence of birth. TTiev were free 
from the wheel. This collection like the Vinaya-pitaka is deRnitelv 
monastic in character and oudook. Here, how'ever, it is not the 
rules and regulations, but the spirit found within those dedicated 
to the life apart from the world, die inner experiences which came 
to them, often seen in contrast to the life of the everyday world to 
which they once belonged. One catches here, as no rule book can 
possibly portray it, the inner heart of the "religious.'' Take for ex¬ 
ample the poem in which a monk sees in his wife and child ap¬ 
proaching, a veritable snare of the tempter, \fara: 

In golden gear bedecked, a ti!>op of maids 
Attending in her nslnf bearing tbe babe 
Upon her hipp my wife drew ncaj to me, 

I marked her cotmng^ mother of my cblld^ 

In brave array, like snare oi Mara laid* 

Thereat arose in me the deeper thought ^ 

Attention to the fact and ip the cause. 

The misery of it all ivas manifest; 

Distaste, indifference, the mind possessed; 

And so my heart was set at liberty* 

O see the seemly order of the Norm! 

“Tfaiuiated hy Mn. C. A. E Davids, Psdltwi of ih^ B^ly EuddkUu, 1 
^ ill* SisttTi, Oxford Uoivenit)- Lendmi. 1909; VtA. 2, Psdmi J 
ikm BTethrm, 1913, ^ 
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The Threefold Wisdom have 5 made my own, 

And all ibc Buddha bids me do is dotie.^” 

These poems, were, many of them, quite early, no doubt. The 
collection was put in writing, says Mrs. Davids, about 30 B.c. As 
time passed legends grew up about the putative authors of the 
verses. In the sixth centuiy a,d. Dhanunapala wrote cbwn the 
previously unwritten introduction to the poems, usually relating 
some story about the forttier lives of the author, the birth in tlie 
Buddha age, the family or class from which he came, and quite 
frequently the experience or experiences which led the person to 
leave the world for the cloister. TTiert follows the poem. How mucli 
of all this represents fact, and how much legend is not for our 
purposes of any importance. These introductions are fascinating 
reading, often more interesting than the poems tliemselves, Some^ 
times the poem is litde more than a poetic rendering of the story 
already told in prose. 

One of the most poignant of all the stories is that of Kisa* 
Gotami, Gotami the lean. Bom in the Buddha era of poor patents, 
she was married, but badly treated until she bore a son, when she 
was treated with honor. When the child was old enough to run 
about it died. Fearful that she would again be mistreated, as having 
no son, she carried the dead child about upon her hip from house 
to house, crying, "Give me medicine for my baby'-*' But the people, 
looking at her with contempt, said, "Mixlicine! Of what use?" One 
wise person, seeing that she was crazed with grief for her child, 
sent her to the Buddha to ask medicine. So she went to the Master 
and made her plea. He replied, seeing in her real premise, "My 
child, go, enter the town and at any house where yet no man hath 
died, thence bring me a Utde mustard seed.” 

So she went to a house asking for a little mustard seed, if in 
that house none had died. But drath had entered there. She went 
to another. Death had preceded her; and to another, and another, 
but now'here could she find a house death had not emered. By night 

^ the Early V^. 2, p. 184. 
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lier tonuied mind felt relief, and she thought, thU is the tvay 
everywhere. 

'The Exalted one foresaw this out of his pity for my good/’ Thus 
comforted, she took her child to the charnel field, saying: 

*'N<j vUbge law is no dry kw 
No Jaw for this dan or for rhat alonep 
For ibc whole \^'orld—ay, and the gods in heaven- 
This is ihe law: All is impcrrmarjcaL*^ 


Then she returned to the Master. He said: “Have you brought 
me the mitstard, Gotami? She replied, '"Wrought is the work, lord, 
of the litdc mustard. Give me thou confirmation.” Whereupon the 
Master spoke a verse ^not given here^ and she wus received into 
the order. Later she attained Arhantshtp and wrote her poem, end¬ 
ing thus: 


"Lo! I have gone 

Upon the rVriyan, on the Eightfold Path 
1 hat goeth to the state ambrosal, 

Nibbana have 1 realized, and ^zed 
Into the mirror of the holy Norm. 

1, even I, am healed of my hurt, 

Low is my burden laid, my task is done. 

My heart is wholly set at liberty/'** 

Typical of the motives that led women to enter the order is that 
expressed by Ubbiri in Ps. SJ, Well bom, according to Dhamma- 
pala’s commentary, she gave birth to a lovely daughter. But soon 
the child died. Daily the mother went weeping to the cemetery. 
Once there she was accosted by die Master who revealed himself 
and asked her: "WTiy do you weep?” “I weep because of my 
daughter." ^ 

But replied the Buddha, "Burnt in this cemetery are some eighty- 
four thousand of thy daughters. For which of them dost 
weep?’’ Pointing to this grave and that he said, 


- Vd. I, pp. 109^110. Ed¬ 

win Amotd reUi tkc siwy In v«tM in ihe fifth book of Uehi ^ Atia Tt.jj.i. 
BtdUim, Bosion, 18S0. pp. J24-ia, ^ 
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Ubbirip who wailest in the W)od» 

Crying^ Jtva! O my daughter dtfsirl' 

Coim^ to thyself! Lop in this bniying groitnc] 

Are burnt full many a thousand daughters dear. 

And all of them were named like unto her. 

Now which of all those Jivas dost thou moum?"*^ 

Pondering thlSp and being won by his teaching she fulfiUed the 
requirements and attained Arhanisbip. Then she spoke the second 
half of the Psalm; 

"O womans well set free! how free am Ip 
How thoroughly free fioin kitchen drudgpry! 

Me stained find squalid "mong my cookingpots 
My brutal husband ranked as even less 
Than the sunshades he sits and weaves alway. 

"Purged now of all my former lust and haiCp 
1 dwell, muEtng at ease benoadi the shade 
Of spreading boughs—Op but 'tis well with 

Another^ Mutta, daughter of a poor Brahmin, wm given in 
marriage to a hunchbacked Brahmins but she told him that she 
could not continue in the life of the household and asked hb con¬ 
sent to her leaving the world. He consented. She piacticed self- 
con trolp and at last won Arhantship, Exulting, she cried: 

"O freCp indeedl O gloriously free 
Am I in freedom from three crooked things:— 

From quern, from mortar, from my crookhack'd 
lord! 

Ay, but Fm free from rebirth and fiuni death. 

And all that dragged me back is hurled away."*® 

These men and women came from rnany different backgrounds. 
The Smgjm was a great leveller. Though the Indian world was 
now divided into rigid caster, Buddha would have none of it in his 
order» and continually rebuked the pretension to superiority on the 

Mis. Hhys Dvvids, PsoIhis 0 / itus Eorlj^ fiuJilItutt, VoL 1, p- 39. 

•*ripiil.,p.25. 
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grounds of birth rather than excellence of character. We have seen 
examples of such sayings in different sections of the canon. Among 
the Brethren the greater number were of Bmhmtn families, one 
hundred and thirtceni with sixty from the warrior ruler caste, the 
rest presumably from the other lower castes. We know that Afty 
were merchants and ten were laborers and seven were land tenants. 
The women came .from royal families of ^eat wealth, and from 
famihes of the poor—as Kisa’Gotami. At least one was daughter of 
a slave. Several had been prostitutes or were daughters of "fallen 
women." It was a modey company, But they all had something in 
common—they were seeking or hod found the goal of all seeking, 
Arhantship, which meant the deeply oovcied end of Febirth. 

The arrangement of the poems in each collection is by length— 
Arst those of one stanza, then of two. etc., until in the Psalmj of 
the Sirters the latter poems run to forty verses or more. Our quo¬ 
tations, naturally, are taken chiefly from the shorter ones, thougli 
some of the longer are beautiful and deeply revealing, not alone 
of the monastic life, hut often also of the common life of the people 
of the day, from which the sisters have escaped. Some of them re¬ 
late experiences of temptation that came to them after adopting the 
cloistered life, One records the temptation which came one dav to 
one of the sisters, Subha, in a sacred grove: 

Now one day a certain libertine of Rajagaha, in the ptime of youth, 
was standing in the Jivoka Mangogrove, and saw her going to siesta; and 
feeling enamored, he barred her «'ay, soliciting her to sensuous pleasures. 
She declared to him the banc t£ sensuous pleasures and her own choice 
of renunciation, teaching him the Norm. Even then he was not cured, 
hut persisted. The Theii, not stopping short at her own words, and see¬ 
ing his passion for the beauty of her eyes, taitiacted one of them, and 
handed it to him saying: "Conic, then! here is the offending eye of her!" 
Thereat the man was horrUied and appalled end, his lust all gone, asked 
her forgiveness. The Then went to the ^^aate^ s presence, and there, at 
sight of Him, her eye became as it was before. Thereat she stood vibrat¬ 
ing with unceasing joy at the Buddha. The Master, knowing the state 
of her mind, taught her, and showed her exercise for teaching the high¬ 
est, RepfKSmg her joy, she developed insight, and attained Athaneship, 
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tiigcther with tlwrougb grasp of the Nom in form and meaning. There¬ 
after^ abiding in tbe bliss and fruition of Nibbana, sbe, Tefleoting on 
wLbl she had wan^ uDered her dialogue witb ibe Libertiiie in tb^e 
verses 

There follows then a lengthy poem too long to quote simply 
describing in beautiful poetic language wbat has here b^n narrated. 
The eye episode is couched thus: 

Wbat is this eye but a Little ball lodged in the 
fork of a hollow tree, 

Bubble of ftIjTi anointed with tear brine^ exuding 
shine drops. 

Compact wrought in the shape of an eye of manifold 
aspects? 

Forthwith the maiden so lovely tore out her eye and 
gave to him. 

Quite the longest of the collection is the story of Sitmedha* 
daughter of a king, whose parents desired her to many a prince. 
But she had already had contact with the Bhikkhunis and had re¬ 
solved to leave the world. When her parents came to give her away, 
she refused, crying: ''Or let me leave the world or let me die/* Then 
she burst into a tirade of denunciation of the body which was so ^ 
typical of the Buddhist monastic outlook that it is given here in 
part: 

"What is it worth—this body foul, unclean^ 

Emitting odours, source of fears, a bag 
Of skin with carrion Elled^ cxxzing impure 
The while? VV^hat is it worth to me who know— 

Repulsive carcass, plastered o'er with flesh 
And blood, the haunt of worms, dinner of birds^ 

To whom shall mch a thing as this be given? 

Borne in a little while to chamdEcld, 

There is this body thrown* when mind hath sped, 

Like useless log^ from which c^en kinsfolk turn. 

Throwing the thing that they have bathed to he 

Mrs. Rhy; Dmvidi, of th« £Wiy Buddhists, Vol. L W* 
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The food of alien things, whereat recoil 
The very parents, let alone their kin. 

They have a fondness for this soulless frame^ 

That's knit of bones and sinews, body foid^ 

Filled full of exudadons manifold. 

Were one the body to disseetp and turn 
The inside outermostp the smell would prove 
Too much for een one's mothei’ to endure, 

The factors of my being, organs, elements^ 

All are o transient compound, rooted deep 
la birth, are ill, and first and last the thing 
J would not. Whom, then, could I choose to wedP"^* 

Though ki the order some measure of peace and calm was found, 
hy no means all ever claimed to have attained Arhantship. Long 
was it sought-ond in vain for mosL But when found, what joy, 
what peace! Sama, wbo» according to the introduction, was once 
bom as a fairy, was bom in the Buddha age in a clansman^s family, 
and became a friend of a famous teacher. Samavad. Grieved at the 
death of Samavati, she entered the order, but for long could not 
obtain sclfimnstery. 

At last it came and she sang her song: 

TuU five-and-twenty j'ears since i tame forth! 

But in my troubled heart in no way yet 
Could I discern the calm of victory* 

The peace of mind„ the governance of thoughts 
Long sought. 1 found not; and with anguish thrilled 
1 dwell in memory on the Conquerot^s word- 
To free my path From aU that breedeih ill 
I strove with ptssionaie ardour, and I won! 

Craving is dead, and the Lord's wiU is done. 

Today is now the set^enth ilay since first 
Was withered up within that ancient Thirst."** 

It is a temptation to multiply e}rampl<!s of these poems. The 
reader who ivishes to read more will have to seek out sourees in 

♦•Mrs. Rhys Davids, Piolms of th* Eottj SimUAuis, V<iI. I, pp, 

Vql+ Ip pp. 3^35. 
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which they may be found. Llnfominately^ in the anthologies onlv 
the ver^ are usually givcop which robs the reader of half the joy 
of reading the poemSp for they take on greater mt!aiiiug as the back¬ 
ground out of which they arose is known. Available sources are 
listed at the end of the section. 

Quite the most readable and entertaining, and therefore, per¬ 
haps, the most popular of the Buddhist scriptures are the Jataka 
Talcs* for this is the great Buddhist story-bookp and wlio cfcses not 
like stories? For Western readers, it requires a deal of editing, the 
elimination of the repetitious element, and some clariBcation of 
proper names and of some peculiarly oriental customs and idcaSp 
but when this is done it is among the great story boob of the world. 
It deserves to be better known in the West than it is. 

Buddha u'as himself a master story-tellerp as most great teachers 
are. His disciples, recognmng this, undertook to use this method 
for the propagation of their faith. Buddha had given utterance to 
many wise observations^ on all sorts of subjects, practicak momk 
spiritual* or if he did not say all that is reported of him, and in the 
form in which they are now given, they were in his spirit^ and the 
problem was how to get a hearing for them. What better way than 
to put thimn into a story? That is essentially what the Jataka Tales 
do. There is a central core in each story, purportedly, direedy from 
the lips of the master. Indeed, that h all that i$ really canonical. 
But, for all practical purposes, all the story material and com¬ 
mentary which have since been added by nameless teachers and 
commentators have become a very induentia] body of sacred material 
widely used in the training of Buddhist children as well as of older 
folk. Many of the stories are Familiar to all India* whether tlindu* 
Buddhist^ or any other faith* but here they have been adapted to 
Buddhist purposes. 

Each Jataka or tale contains four clGraents. First there is the 
time setting, something like the "Once upon a time"' with which 
so many of our own stories begin. A favorite and oft-repeated be-^ 
ginning is, "When Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bod- 
hisatta w'as born as—Then the story is told, leading in the end 
to the moral which is usually in verse, this is the original canonical 
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feature. Finally comes, the ideniificarion of the character thmugh 
u'hich the verse teaching is Buddhap of course. The story 

itself is usually that of something that occurred in some one of the 
uncuimbered births of the Buddha before he was bom as Gautatna^ 
the historic Buddha. SomeUmc^ the story is short, sometimes it is 
quite long> Sometimes it is very simple^ sometimes it is highly com¬ 
plicated. Somerimes it is very picturesque and interesting. Some¬ 
times it is inordinately dulL for there are good stories and stories 
not 50 good, here as in most ^x^llections. All told, there are over five 
hundn^ Jatakas. Cowdl in his six-volume imnslation gives five 
hundred and fifty. Thomas says there are five hundred and forty- 
seven. That many of the Jatakas are quite ancient is evidenced by 
the fact that archaeological remains, dating \ve\] back into the third 
century^ picture some of the tales—even some of the prose portions, 
I though this is generally regarded as later than the giidjfls or verses. 

Since the idea of rebirth was generally accepted by Buddhists 
SIS well as by all other people in India, and since birth was not 
limUed to the human level, it was possible to have Buddha horn 
to fit any ancient tale of India, whether of beast or people—and 
this was actually done. India had a vast folklore. There are at least 
three great collections which, overlapping and duplicating each 
other gteady, fumUh a vast reservoir of story from which the Bud¬ 
dhists were able to draw for the Jatakas. in Hinduism there have 
played an important role in the teaching of the virtues and vices, 
Lind in inculcating the accepted moral ideals in the children of 
successive generations. But in Hinduism they never became scrip¬ 
ture, It is recommended that the reader look into these ancient 
Hindu story-booksp the Panchatantia, the Book of Good Gaunsels 
-ox Hitopadesa and the Ocean of Story. Here he will find many 
a story familiar to himself. For not a fetv of them probably go back 
to an ancient Aryan or Indo-European source which underlies 
Western as well as Indian and Persian culture. Only in Buddhism 
did they actually attain to the status of scripture, but in all lands 
they have been an important factor in the moral instruction of the 
y'oung. 

Many of the stories are nothing but old beast Fables adapted to 
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Buddhist purposes simply by having the Buddha in a former birth 
take the form of one of die beasts of the fable. Such a story is that 
of the wolf that lasted. (It is told in western style rather than in 
liteml translation.) 

On one cccasion while making a tour of inspection in a mon- 
astery Buddha discovered ragged be gg ar ^rments which some of 
the monks had discarded after hut a short period of the practice 
of poverty^ for more comfortable and respectable clothing. 

''Ah/* said the Master^ "the practice undertaken by the brethren 
ha^ not long enduredp like the wolfs sabbath fast.'^ Tlien he told 
the following story. 

A wolf once lived on the banks of the sacred river Ganges. A 
flood came while he slept one day and left him on a rock without 
foodt or any means of securing iL As the water continued rising 
the wolf said to himself^ "Here 1 am caught with nothing to eat 
and nothing to do. 1 might as well keep a sabbath fast." So he 
solemnly resolved to perform his rehgioas duties. 

But the king of the godsj perceiving the weakness of hb resolve^ 
said to himself^ *111 test his resolutionp" so* taking the form of a 
mountain goatp he came and stood near so the wolf could see him. 

*^Ah/' thought the wolfp *111 keep this fast another day/" and 
forthwith leaped to catch the goat. But the goat was too quick for 
him and jumped about so that the wolf was unable to come near 
him. Seeing that it was impossible lo catch the goat^ ho came at 
length to a halt^ then lay down again as before saying to himselfp 
"'Well, after all, I have not broken the fast/' But the king of the 
gods, quickly changing fab form again. Boated above him in the 
air^ rebuked him for his insincerity in failing to keep fab resolution;, 
and returned lo the abode of the gods.^’^ 

Another beast Fable b found in the story Penny Wise—Pound 
Foolish which> freely told,, runs as follows: 

A king of a great couniiy was informed of an uprising in a 
distant section of hb kingdom. Although midst of the 

rainy season, an army was mobilised and made ready to hasten and 
put down the nevolt. 

Jfliofcd Tda. Vd. 2, pp. 307-30S. 
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Tlie future Buddha came and stCHxl in the presence of the king. 
Just at that time the people had cooked some peas for the horses 
and had poured them into a trough. A hungry monkey^ watching 
from a nearby treCp hurried do'^vn, filled his fist vvath peas and 
climbed back up and> sitting oti a limb, began to eat. M he was 
eating one pea fell from his hand to the ground. Letting go all 
the others, do^vn he scrambled from the tree to bunt die lost pea 
but, unable to find it, he dim bed back up again and sa t discon¬ 
solately on his limb, looking like one who had lost a fortune. 

The king saw what the monkey did. Turning to the fuEure 
Buddha he said, "What do you make of that?" The Buddha replied, 
"O King, that is what fools are always doing. They spend a pound 
to win a penny./' 

TTiereupon the king gave up his expedidon, fearing to lose his 
oirt-Ti kingdom. Meanwhile those making the trouble, hearing that 
the king was coming, fled quickly out of the country 

With what do the stories deal? An analysis of the first two vol¬ 
umes of Coweirs transladon reveals in part the following: ten tales 
against grcodiness; nine deal with friendship, five are on the wick¬ 
edness of women; four on unthankfulness; three ag^nst the use of 
sacrifice; three on the folly of ignorance; three on the follies of 
passion; three against self-will; tu^o on the use of riches; uvo on 
doing harm to others; two against the use of trickery. Other single 
Jatakos deal w'ith immodesty, bead-stiongness, corruption of man^ 
ners, cheating, envy, on accepting the advice of others, etc. etc. 

Illustrating the folly oF ignorance was the story of the monkeys, 
left to tvater netv plants, w-ho pulled the plants up to see how much 
water to give them. On envy^ an ox who is dissatisfied with his food 
envies a pig; on greediness a greedy bird eating on a mad is crushed 
by a vehicle, and they did not have cars in those days either. 

The arrangement of the Ja takas within the twenty-two sections 
of which it is made up is the familiar one according to the number 
of verses or gaiJtas in the story. For example section one has one 
hundred and fifty storit^ with but one verse, section two one 
hundred stories of two verses—the number of stories in each suc- 
Tflks, VqI. 2, pp. 51-52. 
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ceeding tieGreasmg as the number of gatbas increases* until later 
sections contain not more than two stories. 

In the collection there is found included a great variety of literary 
formsj prose narratives, fables* fair)' tales, much poetry of various 
sorts, a gpod deal of ballad form, reported sayings on many subjects, 
and fragments of epics. Some of the longer stories are really novels 
of a soitj or long romances, with little or nothing Buddhistic about 
them except that the Bodhisatta is the hero- Tlicrc ate many pious 
legends not only of Buddhist origin but many from the great gen¬ 
eral body of Indian ascetic lore. Wintemitz, indeed,^ says, '"We 
can scarcely be mistaken in saying that far more than one half of 
all the Jatakas* if we omit the commentary, is not of BuddhLsi 
originHe explains it by the fact tliat die monks were rccmiled 
from all classes of people and that they were acquainted with a 
wide range of story material, folklore* legend, etc., which they 
sought when converted to Buddhism to make use of for Buddhist 
purposes. This constitutes a tvork of great value, therefore, not only 
to an understanding of Buddhism, but to the study of the history 
of Indian literature. 

Because of space limitation more extended examples of the Jatalas 
cannot be given here. Below are suggested easily available sources 
in which furdier reading can be done,®^ 

The remaining Pifaidi or basket;^ the Abhidhamma-pitaka, adds 
little that is new to the canon, and contains little of general reader 
interest. The term itself means 'liigher religion'' or '^the higher 
subtleties of religion.Tlie chief difference bem-ecn it and the 
Sutta-pitaka is not one of the substance, but method of treatment 
Even in the Digho and Majjhiytia die Western reader is impressed 
by the dry, the long drawn-out repetitious discussions. Here it is 

p. 125. 
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cveti drier^ more repetitiouSp more ichola^tJc. The peculiarity oF 
the Abhidhamma in general is the questiou-ansvver or catcchetica] 
method oF treating it^ subject matter. Much attention is given to 
detailed definitions, and there is endless classificitipn, often to the 
point of weariness. 

It h divided into seven sections of which only the barest sug¬ 
gestions of general content may be here given. Mrs. Rhys Davids 
translates section one as A Buddhist Manual of Psychohgkal 
Ethics.^^ 

It b a sort of text for die use of monks who already have an 
intimate knowledge of the Dhamma^ rather dian being an expedi¬ 
tion of Ethics itself^“ 

Boole II merely continues the first book; Book III is a ^Miscoursc 
on the clemcnts^^ in fourteen brief cdiapters^ The fourth bookp 
called a description of individuals, is closer in Fonn and content 
to the Suttas than any other sections of the Abhidhamma, dioughp 
in general, most of the life has been squeiaed out of it. An example 
will suffice: 

What sort of a person is shAtneless? What then is sharnclcssncss? That 
which is the not being ashamed where one should be ashamed^ the not 
being ashamed of acquiring sinful and immoral qualitieSp that is said to 
be shamelessness. A person who b possessed of this shamelessness is said 
to be a shameless person.®^ 

The fifth bookp which purports to have been written by Tissa 
Mogalliputa, president of the Third Council in connection with 
the meeting of that Council b called the KadiavattHu> or Sub- 
jexts of Discourse, and b the most important portion of the ’whole 
for the history of Buddhism. If, indeed, parts of it were actually 
wTitten at the time of said Council other parts certninly were not^ 
for they bear on their face evidence of later composition. In general 
it consists of the stat^nent of the greatest varieties of false views 

1900. 
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wbkli^ in question and answer fomi^ are duly refuted. Mrs, Davids 
translates it under the title Points of Contro^etsyJ^ 

h there an intermediate state of existence CVlUj 2}? Are death 
and decay a result oi Kanrm (Vll, 7J? is virtue automatic CX 7, 
8)? How do Buddhas differ mutuiilly (XX, Ip 5)? Was everything 
about the Buddha fragrant (XVIU, 4), even the excreta, as certain 
sectamns out of affection for the Buddha, affirm? Did the Buddha 
feel pity? Is spiritual emancipation a gradual process of liberation 
(III, 4)? etc. Material for suppiting or refuting ideas advanced is 
taken from the Sutta-pitaka and the Vinaya pitaka, evidence of the 
relatively later appearances of at least this prtioti of the 3rd pftakfl. 
The sixth book is a very obscure one, 'The Book of Double Ques¬ 
tions " and the seventhp ^The Book of Causal Relationships," deals 
with the twenty-four kinds of relationships which are supposed to 
exist between the body and mindj or the corporeal and psychical. 

Generally regarded as the latest of the three pitttfcas it is imposr 
sible to say just how^ early it appeared. If credence is given to the 
claim that the Katthavattu or fifth book was actually written in 
connection with the Third Council, then the scholastic develop¬ 
ment of Buddhism must go u-ell back into early Buddhist tim^, 
because this book makes reference to at least two other parts of the 
jjitaha. 'Diat a great deal of it is tjuite late is generally beliet^ by 
Buddliist scholars- It is not universally accepted by all Buddhist 
sects as canonical. Those who do so hold it, esteem it highly. But 
for Western general feaders it will hold less of interest than any 
Other portion of the canon. 

This brings us to the end of the discussion of the Pali canon. But 
this is only one of several, if it is, intlecd, the one most sharply 
drawTi of all There is a vast literature which is adcnowledged as 

sacred by other sects of Buddhism. 

The Pali canon represents best southern Buddhism or Hinayana. 
But there b another school, the Mahayana, found chieHy in TiUt, 
China, and Japn which cherishes other svorks as basic to their 
farm of faith. We can here mention, and that but briefly, only a few 
of such works. 

Tat Sqdj«y, Hunspluejr Mklfwd, LoodsWr 1^15+ 
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For those not familbr with the distinction between the two great 
schooU of Buddhism, a very brief characteri^tion of the difference 
in outlook will be helpful to ao appreciation of the literature of the 
Mahayana to which we now turn. Hinapna may be said to be 
fairly close to the original teaching of Buddha, as represented in 
the Pah canon which we have just surveyed. In general it is a sys¬ 
tem whereby the individual, by his own unaided efforts and follow¬ 
ing the middle path taught by the Buddha in his first Sermon at 
Benares and expressed variously in other discoursesT attains to Nir¬ 
vana or the end of die rebirth cycle in which man finds himself. 
This involves leading the common Qfc and becoming a monk. 
There is little or no chance of becoming an Arbant, that is one who 
has attained enlightenment, and at the end of his present life wiU 
enter Nin^aoa, without first becoming a monk. A layman benefits 
from Buddhist teachings of course^ and in another life he may hoffi 
to become a monk^ if not in tliis, and so attain bitthlessness; but the 
scheme narrows greatly the opportunity to attain salvation. This is 
one of the reasons given for calling this teaching the Hinayana, or 
the little vehicle^ since only a few find their way to Nirvana thereby^ 

The M^hayan^i, on the other band, particularly in the great 
popubr sects, opens the doors of salvation to everyman,, and without 
the long exacting discipline required by die Hinayana, because in 
Mahayana, man is not left without helpers. The ideal shifts from 
that of attaining Nirvana to that of achieving Buddhahood. Any 
man may aspire to this, and become a Bodhisaitva, i.e^, one who is 
on the w^ay to becoming a Buddha. Millions of Bodhisattvas dicte 
are* many of whom are cosmic helpers %vho lend their aid to the 
bumble men and women who call upon them for help, who do- 
good works, or who worship the Buddhas, 

This seems a far cry from non-thebric primitive Buddhism^ but 
there is a natural line of development from Buddha s original teach¬ 
ing and the regard had for him by his follovverSi to the extravagant 
multiplication of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas which are found in 
fully developed Mahayana. A chief influents w^as the old polythe¬ 
istic medium of HindiiiSTn in which Buddhism arose^ against which 
it reacted so vigorously, but to which it was gradually reassimUated 
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lAitL the passing of the centuries^ until it piactically disappeaied 
from india, probably because there was no longer anything very 
distinctive alxjut it. Clearly, the Bodhisatcvas and the unnumbered 
Buddhas, and the dependence for salvation upon Buddha or Bod- 
hisattvas—toward whom die diaracteristic Bholui or love* or service 
or faith is directed in the popular sects^all find their roots in the 
contemporary Hinduism of the years when Mahayana i^'Os develop 
ing. This phase of Buddhism found its continuing life not in India 
itself but in Tibet* China, Korea, and Japan. Indeed* it is only be¬ 
cause many of their scriptures were translated into the Tibetan 
or the Chinese that they were presented, for tiic Sanskrit originals 
Or even copies are no longer extant, Alost of ihe Mahayana texts 
were wTitten either in Sanskrit or Mixed Sanskrit, 

There was probably at one time d Sanskrit canon. Some remnants 
seem to point in that direction, but there is today no specific Maha¬ 
yana canon^ Different sects usually make primary use of some par¬ 
ticular book or books. The Tripitaka is knowm in China, though it 
is substantially different from that of the Pali, There are some books 
still e,xtant which represent a stage in the development toward the 
Mahayana which are yet of Hinayana, though rtot a pn of the 
Pali canon, for this was but the canon of a particular Himyana sect. 
HTiere were other sectarian canons which, while substantially like 
the Pall or Thetavadin t^norip nevertheless admitted other books 
and excluded some of the Pali canonical books. 

Most interesting of such books and of no slight importance ivas 
the Mahavastu, b^use it is the source of many w^onder stories in 
connection wdth the life of Buddha, not found elsewhere. It differs 
from the canonical Pali books chieBy in a greater extravagance in 
this respect—a tendency very marked in the Mahayana, It was a 
pan of the Vinaya-pitaka according to one of the Buddhist sects 
Cthe Lakocmmvadins-^suhsect of the Mahasanghikas, one of the 
early schismatic groups^. The peculiarity of this sect was their doc¬ 
trine of the Buddhas, aln^dy plural, which exalted them above the 
world. The Mabavastu, w hich is essentblly a biography of Buddha, 
is ■Lvritten definitely in this sirain, which is Mahayanist in tendency. 

It begins Buddha's life story with some of his existences m the 
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time of Other former Buddhas. He is then bom into the Tusica 
heaven of the gods and there determines to be reborn as a human 
to Queen Maya. Then follows the story of his miiaculous concep¬ 
tion and birthp his life as prince^ his renunciation^ the conflicts with 
Mara the temptefp and his enlightenment. The tale is replete with 
miracles and wonder stories. The latter part of the bcxjk tells the 
story of the early conversions and the founding of the order. 

It is not a very systematic treatment. Repetition of stories is fre- 
quenL There are a great many Jataka tales includedp sometimes 
duplicated, a number oF them not found in the Pali canon; and 
there is an intermixture of prose and poetry. But it is important 
in that it preserves some very ancient material conceming the 
Buddha, though dating in its present form from the fourth century 
A.n. or later.** 

An outright Mahay ana biography of the Buddha is the LaKt£t- 
Vismrs, though bascd^ thinks WintemitZp on a Hinayana original 
of the Saravastivada school hut expanded and modified in accord 
with the Mahayana spirit.®^ The very title reveals an outlook foreign 
to Hinayana. means "sport." The whole earthly life of the 

Buddha is thus told as the "sport" of a highly exalted divine being. 

In the prologue^ in contrast to the setting so fret^uently given for 
the utterance of some of the Suttas in the Pali canon, where the 
Buddha is represented as surrounded hy a few disciples, he is here 
surrounded by twelve thousand monks and some thirty-tw?o thou¬ 
sand Bodhisattvas. While sitting in meditation, a pow'erful ray of 
light bursts from his head, penetrates the heavens and arouses the 
gods, who immediately burst into songs of praise in his honor. 
and others appear and beseech him for the blessing and salvation 
of the world to reveal the LaUca-Vistara which they praise in most 
extravagant terms. Buddha consents, by remaining silent—and the 
real story begins. Here again the utmost extravagance is employed 
in detailing the scene. He decides after much consultation to be 
bom to the w'onderful Queen Maya, who is the most beautiful and 
most pure and virtuous of all women. In her is the strength of ten 

Winl^miix, II, p- 247. 

»» H. p. 2S 2. 
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thousand elephants. The conception takes place with the aid of the 
gods, and he entera her womb in the shape of an elephant, A jew¬ 
elled palace is created in her womb for his dwelling, whence be 
radiates beauty and light for miles around. The sick are healed 
ivhen she lays hands upon them* and the Buddha^ yet unborn, 
preaches piously from her w-omb. 

The birth in the Lumbini gaixlcfis is accompariied by many mar¬ 
velous miracles and signs, and he is born, not as a mortal of ordinary 
sort, but as a mighty spirit, omniKient and exalted. This is the 
Mahay ana touch. This storv' is fittingly enough followed by a dia¬ 
logue between ^\nanda, a disciple, and the Buddha, in which the 
belief in the miraculous birth is taught as necessary. Oddly enough 
the rest of the Buddha story is very much like that related in the 
Pali canor), and in some parts seems to be even older than the cor¬ 
responding sections of the Pali. There arc some episodes not found 
in the Hinayana story. In one, when the Buddha as a boy is taken 
to the temple, all the images of the gods fall down at his feet- In 
another his first day at school is described. It makes inter^ting read¬ 
ing. He is accompanied^ not hy a mother, who i% half in tears at 
the thought that her little boy is growing up and a sepcation be¬ 
tween them is imminent, but by ten thousand boys^ and all the 
gods, and eight thousand divine maidens strewing his path with 
flower^. It really impressed the teacher. Indeed, he fell to the ground 
before the glow of the Bodhisattvar Of course the Buddha ^vas 
omniscient and had no need to learn anything. When the te-acher 
undertook to teach him the alphahett the young Bodhisattva uttered 
a w^ise saying beginning with each letter- When the same material 
found in the Pali narrative is included, it is distinguished chiefiy by 
exaggeration and accentuation of the wonder element. The book 
closes with a glorification of the book itself, and the advantages to 
he gained by honoring and propagating it. 

The delightfully wTitten book by F- Herold, The fol¬ 

lows essentially the tejtt of the LaJitaA^istara. 

When it was finally put in its present form^ it is impossible to 
say. It contains some very old materia] and other that is late. Sub 

s^AllscTi aiicl Charles. BotiJn New Yai'k. 19^7, 
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Ftantial parts oF it were certainly in existence in the second century 
of the Christian era,®* 

The Buddha Carita of Asvaghosa is the great Buddhist epic, "an 
actual epic created by a real poet, who. filfed with intense Jove and 
reverence for the exalted figure of die Buddha, and deeply imbued 
with the truth of the Buddha doctrine, was able to present the life 
and doctrine of the Master in noble and artistic, but not artificial 
language."* It w^s written in Sanskrit and translated into Chinese 
and the Tibetan. The available English translation was made from 
the Chinc^" It was upon this work that Edwin Arnold based his 
famous Light of Asia.^ Twt> of the Mahayana-Sutras which have 
great popular appeal in China and Japan are the Saddharma-Pun- 
darilta, or Lotus Gospel and the Sukhavad Vyuha. 

The Lotus Gospel is perhaps the most important of all the Maha- 
yana Sutras. It is the favorite scriphirie of a number of Mahayana 
sects, and is the best introduction to the Mahayana for the general 
reader. There is not much in it that sounds like the Buddhism of 
me Pali canonn 

There is little of the historic Buddha. Gautama, in it. Here he is 
the god above all gods, eternally existent. He calls himself "the 
father of the world, the self-existent, the physician and protector of 
ail creatures."” His enhance into Nirvana, ive., his ceasing to exist, 
is not real, but pretended because he knows how perverse and de¬ 
luded men are. It is only out of pity for them that he pretends to 
hast entered Nirvana. He returns thence again and again to preach. 
And when he docs preach it is not simply to a small group of Follow¬ 
ers, but to untold numbers of monks and nuns as well as Buddhas, 
Bodhisatti-as and gcxls. When he goes abroad he is accompanied by 
a retinue of incalculable numbers of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and 
gods, as numerous as the sands of the Ganges River. Numbers mean 

** So WtntEmitz, H, p, 225 , 

Wintemict, Ilj. Z60. 

S^mud Bftal* The Biiddha^anUt. 

p. 328 .' D, Appleton, N. Y, IMI. 

*■ Gadii 2]p Sittticai 15r 
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notliing in this hoQk, for example^ the religion of one BuJdha 
lasted hundreds of thousands of myriads of tens of millions of ages 
of rhe ^vorld, as many as these are specks of dust in four continents^ 
a very long time. The book praises itself extravagantly again and 
ag^n. It is 'like a tank for the thirstyp like a fire fot those who suffer 
from coldj like a gannent for the naked. . .like a mother for her 
children... like a torch for dispelling of darkness.” 

The rewards of those who hear it are great. A woman who hears 
it has lived as a female for the last time! One of the notable passages 
is the parable of the prodigal son, so-called. Its difference from that 
of the gospd of Luke is more noteworthy than its similarity^ The 
prodigal is the only son of a rich man who wanders for fifty years 
through strange lands becoming steadily poorer as his father s wealth 
increases. At last, a beggar^ he returns home where his father^ yearn¬ 
ing for his return^ avv^aits* But the son does not recclgni^e the father 
in the rich and powerful figure he has become, and in fear runs 
aw'ay. The father sends his servants to bring the son into the housc^ 
but he falk into a f^int from fear—and his father commands that he 
be released. He goes away to the poor district of the town. The 
father has him hired to perform humble tasks about the house, 
sometimes talks w^iih him, and finally, after twenty and only 
the hour of deatli, does he reveal himself as the man s father, and 
make him his heir. Of course Buddha is the rich man, and the 
world of human beings is represented in the son. These the Buddha 
dratvs to himself and makes his heirsH^ 

One entire chapters 24, glorifies the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara^ 
or the Lord of Mercy, as a savior. Whosoever calls upon him is 
saveds fetters are loosened; he rescues the shipwrecked; protects from 
high^vaymen; gives progeny to women who pray to him. This, as 
indeed the attitude toward the Buddha throughout the Sutra, is 
that of Bhakti-loving faith or devotion, much as is found in the Gita^ 

Boolu of Edir, Vat. 21^ diiplcr IV^ pp. 9S II. TrimsIaEcd hy Hr 
Kctd, Oxfoed, A inucK muH teaduble tninilaEian ii chm ct W. E. Sooibid, 
Thtf Laiiu of rlfc WemAerful Ouiendon Press, Oxfoedr 1930. It climmfliei 
much nf rbe [rpettckrus tnatcria]^ and indude? niunadPtis frOtn the 

Version. 
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for Krishna, and in the Bhakti cult generally* This is Buddhism 
as TTie book is relatively late^ having been written after 

the rise of tlie Mahayana, Ic was translated into the Chinese in 
223 A.i>. 

It is in the other remaining Sutra^ the Sukhavati-Vyuha^'" that 
the most popular of the Savior Buddhas appeanSp honored and wor* 
shipped in all the ^'Piiie land/' or ^Taradisc^^ sects of Buddhism. He 
is Amitabha^ knov™ as Omito-fu in China and Amida in Japan. He 
once a monk who entered upon the way of a Bodhisattva. 
When he had^ after long discipline and many lives, arrived at the 
point of actually taking the last step into Buddhahood—there are 
ten stages one must pass through—he made a vow that he would not 
enter upon that hnal blissful state until he was assured that all who 
called upon his name would be saved. Salvation is to his pradise, 
called^ usually, the Western Paradise, or the Pure Land, and the 
Sutra describes this in the most extravagant terms. This is not the 
sensation less peace of utter quietude^ but here there is a beauty and 
richness, symbolized by jewel tneeSp singing waters, brilliant color, 
wonderful lotus blossoms, no day and night, no distinction bettveen 
gods and men, it ts an ideal existence hgured Forth in material fash¬ 
ion. Amitabba is continually praised. Heze is perfect beauty, happi¬ 
ness, calm, wisdom and sinlessness. To this Pure Land come those 
who in loving trust pray reverently to be rebom into Amitabha's 
heaven. In some sects, so powerful is the name—now grown magical 
—thought to be, that be who only once pronounces it Is rebom in 
the Western Paradise* Thb seems strangely different From the stem, 
ethically conditioned price which the original Buddha held up be¬ 
fore men as a prerequisite to s^vation. This Sutra was translated 
into the Chinese l«^fore the end of the second century a d. Jusi 
when it originated is not certainly knowm. It appears in a longer 
and a shorter form. 

Probably more Buddhists of China and Japan cherish tlsese latter 
two Sutms than any other. They are the most popular scriptures of 
the most popular forms of Buddhism in those couti tries to^y. One 
Booki of rkff Em*. Vo!. 49, irBndiied by F. Max Muiler, Qxfod, IS94. 
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urriter has the Lotus Gospel to the Bhagavad Gita in Htn- 

daismp and the gospel of St. John in Christianity. They do breathe 
something of the same spirit.®* 

But not all of Mahay ana Buddhism is of this popular type- Some 
sects are deeply mystical, others pmFoaodly philosophical, and these 
too have their special Sutras. Space does not permit any adequate 
characterization of such books os the Lankavatara^ the Sutangama 
or a do^n other Su tias, yet they record some of the pioFoundest and 
most fully developed insights to be found in any scriptures. In the 
aggregate there are more than one hundred such Sutras. Such a 
work as the sooJled Diamond SutrUf is almost a household classic 
in China and JapOt despite the fact that it is a more or less repeti¬ 
tious exposition of the abstruse philosophical doctrine of the Void.*^ 
One who has followed through this brief sketch of Buddhist sacred 
literature will surely have been impressed by its extent^ the varied 
nature of its content^ the high ethical character of much of it, and 
the extreme development that has occurred in it to ezny it from the 
sublime and relatively austere self^lvatJon system that is repre^ 
sented in the Pali carton^ to the extiaVagan t» popular devotional 
faith, dependent upon the aid of the Buddha, that appears in its 
later Mahayana popubr forms. 

Buddhism b by no means a dead rdigioti. Westerners will per¬ 
force have more contacts with it as our world gets smaller and 
smaller^ and it is altogether likely that it will exercise no small influ¬ 
ence upon our Western ways of thought and life in the j-ears that 
lie aheadn 

“ Kiniiictll C(W|wi fw Asia. MaoniUaiU N. Y'.p 192J. 

A biicf cLarajacfuauoii of a numw of thr more impcrndnl Mahayana SuO^ 
is giveti bv Sir Chailci Eliot, in ku Hnutuiiin Z voh-i EJ'waid 

AmoJd Co-, London, 20. A ccoupletc Ikti^ oE the MaLayaiu books Is 

to be fcMind in Biinpii Nanjio's c^udqguc of the TtnUKliLkHis in the Cbincst 
Buddhist Trlpit^kd. See also Wintcmitc, of Jiidiati lirerainr*, Voi. % 

pp. 312 M. 
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THE SACRED LITERATUTIE OF BUDDHISM 
Sources for further ReoJing 

Publicadons of the PaU Text Society—A nombet oi particular voluins aie 
icKlJcatod in footnotes thraughout the chapter. 

Sckcre^ BooJts of the BiiJi/hist, tmnslatcd and edited by Max Muller, Mrs- 
Rhys Davids and other scholars* and issued by various publishers. Vol 
12 appeared in 1949- 

Socr^il Books of the East, Voluiues 10* 11| IB* 17* 20*. 21, BS^ 36* 49- 

Sacred Books and Literature of the Eavt* Volume ID, 

Wisdom of the East Series 

W. D. a Wagiswara and Kenneth J, Saunders, The BuidJia's Wsy of 
Virtue, London. 1927* 

Kciineiii J. Saunders, Looses of the MahaymOi Londoiip 1924. 

Henry C Wamni* BudiJmffi in Translation^ Harvard Qricmtal Scries, 
Volume 3. 

Paul Carusp TTte Gospel of Euddita^ Open Court. Chicago, 1921. 

F. L- Wpodw'ardh Some of die Buddho^ Oxford iJnJvertiiy Press, 

1925. 

IN THE ANTHOLOGIES: 

Bible of die World, pp. IS 1-376* 

Bible of Moirfcixiil, pp. 143—179* 

lin Yutang, TTre Wisdom of CJiina and India, pp. 321’-3S6. 

TTie Tree of Lsfe^ pp. 115-156. 

The WofIJ’j Great Scriptures, pp, 133-206. 

Tongues of Fire, pp, 167-243. 

Sacred Writingf of the Wcrrld*^ Great Religions^ pp. 133-15 L 

Harvard Clossiu, VoL 45, pp. 587—798* 


CHAPTER vri 


Jlje Sacred literature of the Jains 


Perhaps of least interest to general readers, of aU the scnptuces 
treated in thb voltime^ are those of the Jam faithn simply because 
they are so monastic in character. Jainism is a religion of India^ con¬ 
sidered sometimes by scholars as only a sect of Hinduism, but the 
Jains themselves will not agree to this. To be sure, it de^'doped out 
of Hinduism, as Christianity did out of Judaism* but just as Chris¬ 
tians do not regard themselves as a sect of Judaism, so Jains are not 
Content to be considered a sectarian branch of hiindiusm^ They 
are listed in the Indian census as a separate faith with a total of 
lp4^9,286 adhercntSp according to the most recent census report. 
Jainism is a very old religion. Some Jains^ indeed* regard Hindu¬ 
ism as only a degenerate form of it. While Mahavira, an older con¬ 
temporary of Buddha^ is usually thought of as its founder* it is 
probable that it was much older* and that Mahavira only gave it 
organized form, so that therveeforth it stood aprt from the Hindu 
medium in which it existed, created a literature which bec^e a 
sacred scripture, and so perpetuated the ancient faith to our own 
times. 

Like Buddhism it found no help in the multitude of India's gods 
and made man's salvation wholly dependent on his own self-effort. 
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^[ahavira s classic phirasc: *^Maiv thou art thine ovvn hiendi why 
wishcst thou for a friend bcypnd thyselD"^ sets forth this self- 
dependence, which marks it off ftom the theistic hJinduism of his 
day. It stresses, more than either Buddhism or Hinduism, ascetic 
practice as a way to salvation, and its insistence on the principle of 
non-injury, Mimsa, is more absolute and far-reaching than that of 
any segment of Hinduism or Buddhism which also hold it. The 
three jmvels, right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct, afford 
the clue to the attainment of moksha, or salvation, which to the 
Jain, as to the Buddhist, meant release from the wheel of birth, on 
which one U held by the law of Karma. Long before Mahavira, 
there had been a succession of Jinas or Tirthankaras as they were 
called, ford-finders, who had attained moJbha, and so became a 
guarantee to all mankind that they too might attain it. These 
Tirthankaras, twenty-four of them, of which Mahavira was the last, 
are much celebrated in the literature of Jainism, botlx the canonical 
and non-canonica], and their statues are set up in Jain temples, not to 
be prayed to for help, for none can help a man save himself, but as 
a source of assurance and encouragement to those who seek to find 
the release which these have already found. 

Unlike Buddhism, the Jain faith has remained at home in India, 
so scholars say; but apparently this vjexv is not held by the Jains. 
Recent correspondence with a Jain leader reveals a atnrraiy view. 
"I have reason," he writes, "to believe that it was once a prevailing 
religion of Centra] Asia, Java, and Malaya, and other countries. 

Jatti nanarive litemture is full of instances of Jain existence in for¬ 
eign countries.” He expects to publish a booh on the subject within 
the next fexv years.* 

Like Buddhism, its socnlJed founder was from the Kshatriya or 
warrior, ruler caste, rather than from the Btahmrn or priestly group. 
Mahavira, like Buddha, was son of a rajah and, like him, aban^ni 
that status in the quest for release. At a number of points there are 
clear parallels between the nvo faiths. Many think that when Gau¬ 
tama forsook his princely estate and became for several years a 

* ^rangii Sutra, I, 3, 4, Saerfi Soofcr of iht Eait, VtH. 21, Ij, 33, 

* K, Jlio, Hon'y EtUtur: The Jain Anti^vary, in a peiMmal letta junr 17 , 19 S 0 . 
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u-andering ascetic^ be really became a follower of die Jam \viky of 
asccticism^ Later he abandoned it and found enlightenment through 
meditation under the sacred Bo tree. 

As in the case of the Buddhist scripturesp much of die content 
purports to he reported sayings of the founder- Bur not all of it 
There are some hocAis assigned definitely to autliors other them 
Mahav-ira. The growth of the litemturc probably followed much 
the same pattern as that of Buddliismp but it was much longer in 
reaching anything like official canonical form. According to their 
own tradition, the canoUp as we know it today, was agreed upon 
alrnost a thousand years after the death of Mahavira, in the late fifth 
or early $Lxth century of the Christian era at a Council held at 
Vallabhi in Gujarxit, presided over by the famous monk, Devarddhi 
Ksamasramanap called for the qiecific purpose of collecting and put¬ 
ting the sacred texts into written fonn. Long before this at another 
Council at Pataliputmp the exact date of which is unknown, be¬ 
cause it was feared that the knowledge of the sacred text was being 
lostp an effort tvas made to collect them. Tradition says that the 
original teachings of Mahavita were contained in fourteen Purvas^ 
or "old Texts/' handed down orally tlirough his disciples for six 
generations. A famine caused the nilgratiort of a substantial portion 
of the Jain community to the south, !ed by the great Bhadrahohu. 
Tliere remained behind in Magadha only one peison who knew the 
sacred text. Learning the loss of these texts the Council was called 
and it compiled the eleven angas which form the first division of 
the canon, and put together os many as remained of the fourteen 
purvas to form the ciivelfth anga. 

Meanwhile a difference arose betiveen those who had migrated 
and those who remained at home. Apparently the original Jains 
were forbidden to wear clothing. Those %vhG had migrated persisted 
in this cusiomp while those ^xho remained at home adopted the cus¬ 
tom of wearing a white garment. They xvere therefore called the 
SvetambaraSp or "While Clad/' while the other group were caUed 
the Digambaras^ or ^'Sky Clad/' This distinction still prevails even 
today. When the Sky Clad folk returned they refused to accept the 
canon as formulated at Pacaliputra, and have their otvn which. 
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white agreeing substantialt^ in content, at least as to the names of 
the books included, nevertheless omits some, includes others, and 
within the texts Eieaitng the same name differs at significant points* 
Svetambara Jains believe that the canon as adopted at V^allabhi is 
based squarely upon the old texts compiled at the earlier Q>uncil 
at Pataliputra, and that this gpes directly back to Mahavira, and his 
early disciples. 

How dependable the Jain tradition is, it is not possible to assert 
with certainty, Scholars dilfet in their judgments in the matter. 
Jacobi thinks the tvriting of the Jain works might go back as far as 
300 BJ3.* Bhandarkar thinks none of the works were tvritten before 
the second or third century a.d. Certainly the canon, as we have it, 
is the end result of a long process which undoubtedly began ivith 
the formation of the order and culminated in the work of Dev'aid- 
dhi. There are clearly earlier and later strata to be discovered in it, 
which need much more attention from the specialists. 

The general make-up of the canon is in outline as follows. It is 
divided into six sections and contains either forty-five or forty-six 
books. 

L The twelve Angas or limbs. Actually only eleven Angas exist, the 
twelfth having been lost, althougb at Pataliputra it bad been 
constituted by the collection of such remnants of the fourteen 
Purvas as could tbei] be recaiJed. 

II. The twelve Upangas, or secondary ilnibs 

III, The ten Painnor, or "Scattered pieces" 

IV, The six Cheyo-Suttos 

V. Individual texts (two) 

VL The four Aiuld-SuttAs 

Since only a very few of these have been translated and are there¬ 
fore available for reading by the general reader, the names of the 
individual books which constitute each division are not given here.* 
Only a few can be mentioned, and that but briefly, only enough to 

* Sx:red Booh, of rJte Emt, VoJ. 

* FiTT the complete list, with ion 
of Jndiax UteralmF^, Vol, H, pp. 4J 
LiUrahttt of Irufia, names them OHeI 
of vonous ports of the tanon. 


22, Ph juIiL 

If KO Wintcmit£i Hiitorv 

5 J- Ni F^uhdTp of fhe HeligHms 

ixixitciTQ tramfuticma and £ch<^atly trcatmetits 
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reveal the getieral nature of the literaturc. The first AngSi for ex¬ 
ample, treats of the life of the monks, in a mixture of verse and 
prose. Mostly it is made up of sermons on I'arious themes of impor¬ 
tance to the Jains. Ahimsa is a centra) feature* and often stressed. 

All breathings ocisting, living sentient creatures should not be slain, 
nor treated with violence^ nor abused, nor tortnonted not driven aw^ay. 
This is the pare unchangeable, l!tem^Ll law which the clever ones who 
understand the w^oild have declared.® 

Here is found also much having to do with ascetic practice, 
which may end in suicide by standing, if, after uvelve years of pen¬ 
ance and extreme periods of fasting, one is permitted by his Guni 
to do so." 

A long narrative poem appears here describing m some detail the 
ascetic practices of the Master Mahavira himself. He wandered 
about;, homeless and naked. He was persecured^ beaten with sticks, 
attacked by crawling or flying animals. Often he was without focxl or 
shelter. "Moist or dry or cold fcXKl, old beans* or bad grain, whether 
he did or did not get such food, he was rich in control, meditating 
on things above* free from sin and desire, he was finally freed from 
delusion and liberated,"^ 

Included also ts a long section of nearly a hundred pages contain¬ 
ing rules for begging which are of some interest. C>ne section on 
begging for food requires thirty pages. Rules regulating die begging 
for a couch occupy fifteen pages, for clothes, nine pag^r ^nd at 
least two pages arc used to indicate places where the monk or nun 
"'should not ease nature."* 

This Anga also contains material for the life story of Mahavim, 
w'hich will be seen to have been used in a later book, the Kalpa- 
Sutra. 

The second Anga deals with the religious life of the monks and 
devotes much of its attention to refuting heresies which might lead 
young monks into error. ITiere are all sorts of warnings against the 

* Saert^ Books of ihe Eau, Vol. 22,1, 4: 1, 2, p. 3&, 

* IJjiJ., Vol. 22, 1, 7-a. pp, 72-7%. 

Ih'ui., Vol. 22, pp, 79'-47, fwint). 

*jm.,Vd.22.pp. 88-178. 
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dangers and tenipiatkiiis lo which the monk is exposed' Not the least 
of the dangers is women' The chapter dealing with this particular 
^ger is vtell worth quoting in part. Mahavira, like Buddha, and 
indeed all the belies'eis in the monastic way of life, does not think 
too well of women. It is not lacking in humor, and it is quite reveal¬ 
ing as to the nature of the feminine toilette in that remote period. 
There is in it a touch of modernity, that makes it of interest to 
twentieth century men and women. Better it is to let women alone, 
for when they by their wiles succeed in catching a man he is com¬ 
pletely under their oontiol. 

Then they make him do what they like.. ., As an antelope caught in 
a snaie, so does he not get out of it, however he struggles_ 

A worthy monk should have no intercourse with wnmen..., When a 
monk breaks the law, dotes on a woman and is absorbed by that passion, 
she afterwards scolds him, lifts her foot, and tramples on his head , , ! 
they send bjin on aU sorts of errands: ^'Fetch some nice font . ^ . hong 
wood to cook the vegetables .., paint my feet, come and meanwhile rub 
my back... reach me the lipitalve, fetch die umbrella, and slippers, the 
knife to cut the string; have my mbe dyed bluish! . . . fetch me the 
pincers, the comb, the ribbon to bind np my hair, reach me the looking- 
glass, put the toothbrush near me.,.. 

■ - • pregnant women order their husbands about like slaves to fulfil 
their craving. 

When a son is horn the mother bids the father to hold the baby, or m 
give it to her. Thus some supporters of their sons have to carry burdens 
like camels. 

Getting up at night, they lull the baby asleep like nurses, and though 
they are ashamed of themselves they wash the clothes like washer 
womcm#® 

A good deiscription of the Jain idea of bell is found here, as fre¬ 
quently in others of their books. 

Anotlier of the Angas, the third, is much like the Gradual Say¬ 
ings of the Buddhist canon, dealing in ten Sections with things of 
which there are one, two to ten. 

The fifth Anga sets fortli Jain dogma largely in the form of an¬ 
swers by Mahavira to questions asked by one of the chief of hb 

•Sxnd fiMb pf the East, Vd, 45, pp, 272-275. passim Cl, 4, ].) 
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disciples, but it also gives perhaps die most viirEd picture of Maha- 
vira himself and his relationship to his conrcmporaries to be found 
in any of the books. There are also legends of some of the earUer 
Jain ascetics. 

In the sixth Anga are to be found a series of nairarives or parables 
spun out to form a more or le^ lengthy narrative. One of these 
parables bears some resemblance to die parable of the talents in the 
Christian gospels. Here however^ it is the story of a man who has 
tour dflughteTs-indaw, In order to test diem he givu^ each five 
grains of rice. One throws them away thinking to herself that there 
are plenty of grains of rice in the larder and that she can easily 
replace them with five other grains. Tlie second thinks more or less 
the same, only she eats her five grainSp The third puts them care¬ 
fully away in her jewel box. But the fourth plants them^ harvests 
and replants again and again for a period of five years when she 
has accumulated a large store of rice. On the return of the merchant 
he punishes die first two by requiring that they perform the most 
menial tasics about the house. To the third he entrusts the guarding 
of the entire property^ hut to die fourth he gives die management 
of the entire household. These daughters-in-law represent the 
monks, some of whom do not keep their vows at all, others neglect 
them, the better ones keep them joyfully^ while die best not only 
keep but propagate them.^® 

TTierc are other stories of travellers, adventuriers, robbers, some 
approaching the novel all with a moral conveniently attached. 
One of these stories concerns one MaUi—die only female among 
the twenty-four Tirthankaras. 

She w*as the daughter of a noted king and beautiful beyond 
words. Six princes learn of her and seek to woo her, one of them 
having seen only her great toe in a portrait of the lady* She wHll 
accept none of them- They aie outraged and make war on her 
father^s kingdom- Ho b helpless. Then she tells her father to invite 
one after another of the princes into the city offering to give him 
his daughter. Meanwhile she had constructed a "puzzle house" in 
whicli by some peculiar arrangement die six princes from different 
Told m jbbnjvifltud faim ^ fdniud moFc hilly in Wbloniiz, IL p. 
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vantage points ooult} sec a figure of herself at one point. Then she 
made a figure resembling her exactly. She filled the head with a 
most unsavory mixture of left-overs from her meals, carefully cover¬ 
ing the opening with lotus blossoms. 

While the princes, having been admitted, admire the beautiful 
figure of the supposed princess she herself appears, opens the fig¬ 
ures hesid so that it gives off a terrible stench. Ttie princes cover 
their faces and turn away, hut she moralizes upon the fact diat 
within her beautiful body there is that that is even more loathsome 
than the inside of the artificial figure, and they should therefore not 
cherish any more the thought of the enjoyment of love. Telling the 
story of her former births, she announces that she intends to bc^me 
a nun. Thereupon tlie princes also renounce the world.^^ 

The seventh book treats of the duties of lay adherents of the 
movement in the form of legends of pious laymen, mostly mer¬ 
chants W'ho practiced certain forms of asceticism appropriate to lay¬ 
men, of whom by no means so rigorous a pattern of behavior is 
required. As stated in a modem Jain tract, while Absolute avoidance 
of non-injury is required of a monk, the vows of a layman require only 
the avoidance of gross injury to living things. Writes a modem Jain 
correspondent, the layman "should adopt asceticism as much as his 
physical strength permits,"... One should proceed onward accord¬ 
ing to one's spiritual advancement, t leticc even a pariah who hunts 
and eats Besh can be a believer in Jainism."'® 

The ninth Anga consL^ts largely of accounts of how faithful 
monks have starved themselves to death. Jainism is the one faith 
with which the author is acquainted which not only condones but 
lauds suicide, only, however, by the method of slow starvation. It 
seems not a Iltde strange that the faith tvhich is most insistent upon 
the principle of AhmisA and will not take the life of the most hum¬ 
ble living thing, makes a definite place for putting an end to one's 
own life, No translation is available hut it may be of interest to 
quote a quite modern Jain tract which tells tlie story of the fasting 
of various saints, some of them unto death, 

Ablnts^iatiid tnm Wintcmiiz -iummauv, U, pp. 447-44S, 

Pmoaal imei, K- Jm, Jum 17* 1950^ 
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One, it j$ daJrtied, h^ed not less than 40 day$ my year ftom 
1873 to 1883. In 5 of the 11 yeare he fasted more than 100 dap, 
and in 1883 reached the extreme period of 186 days. Another is 
reported to have fasted a total of ahout 8^000 dap in 35 years- Still 
another endured 2,975 oneday fasts, 37 of 2 days, 10 of S dap, 
one of 15, 17 of 31 days, one of 101 days, one of 186 dap and one 
of 47 days. He passed away as a result of the last one2* 

The eleventh Anga is filled with legends of the retribution 
which various people have suffered or enjoyed as a result of the 
vvi^rkingof the principle of Dhanna not only in this hut in preceding 
successive births. Tlie^je stories arc purportedly told by Mahavira 
who is asked by a disciple why a certain person is suffering some 
particular disability in this life. 

There is an Upanga for each of the Angas. They arc of varied 
content, mainly dogmatic and mythological. In the first there is a 
description of the state of the soul that bas acquired perfect know!- 

Neither among human beings nor among all the gcwis is there such 
illimitable bliss as has begun for the enlightened one. The bliss of the 
gods multiplied in dur^don to eternity, even though it were endlessly 
augmented in Its fulness, is not so great as the blissfulness of liberation« 
... As a savage, who heroines acquainted with the maniFold beauties of 
a dty^ cannot describe them, because he lacks something ivith which to 
compare them, so too, the blissfulness of the enlightened ones is incom¬ 
parable—there IS no comparison. 

Two of the Upangas give in questbn-and-answer form detailed 
classifications of living beings and a description of the ^%'orld in 
considerable derail, oceans, islands, the palaces of the gods, as w'cll 
as a classification of races and their habitations. Three others are 
''scientific” treatmeriis of geography, astronomy, and coanology in¬ 
cluding a discussion of time. Its astronomy is interesting, particu¬ 
larly its treatment of the sun and moon. Five of the Upangas are 

Ciiagmal Chopphro, A Short Mtsien^ of sht T^fep^mihi Sect of iktf 
/fflm fif Teneti, fourth tsdliifKi^ 20t Hiirn&an Rood, QtlciitUi,. pp. 23—33'. The 
punphlci h uiuUtcd, hut a Lctier diied L946 U quoicd m it. 

** Quoted by Wmiemia, n, p, 455, 
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definitely legendary in character, dealing mainly with the life be¬ 
yond, one especially ivith the various hells, one with the birth of 
ten different princes into a different heaven>. One relates the past 
births of ten gods and goddesses who paid homage to Mahavira, 
and one narrates the conversion of twelve princes by a famous jain 
teacher. 

The Painnas or Scattered Pieces arc really a miscellany dealing 
with almost every topic of interest to Jains, in both prose and verse. 
One gives in forty-eight verses the names of Mahavira, another is 
astrological, one is a dialogue on physiology and anatomy between 
Mahavira and a disciple, some deal with voluntary death by starva¬ 
tion, one gives in three hundred verses a classification of the kings, 
of the gods, etc, etc. It will be seen that there is here no definite 
principle of organization, and it is also evident that much of it is 
later in origin. In this particular section there is some disagreement 
as to just what are the ten pieces. As many as twenty different texts 
appear in Jain literature as fonning a part of this division of the 
canon. 

The fourth division of the canon corresponds roughly with the 
Vinaya-pitaka of the Pali Buddhist canon, and probably contains a 
great d(^ of quite ancient materbl. Most representative of this sec¬ 
tion is the Kalpa-Sutra which is supposed to have been written by 
the great Jain Ehadrabohu, sixth head of the movement after Maha- 
vira, though pans of it could not possibly have come from his hand 
since they list heads of schools which existed long after the period 
of his life. 

The Kalpa-Sutra is iri three sections, the first of which contains 
the biographies of some of the Tiithankaras or Jinas, giving major 
attention to Mahavira, last of the line. 

1e treats of Mahavira very much as the Lalita-Vistara docs of the 
Buddha. Devananda, a Biahrqan woman, one night had a succession 
of fourteen mart'elous dreams in which appeared an elephant, a 
bull, a lion.. .the moon, the sun.. .a heap of jewels and a flame. 
Wakening she told her husband who interpreted the dream to mean 
that they would have a son who would be of wonderhil beauty and 
strength and great wisdom. She conceived a son and was surpass- 
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ingly happy. But the king of the gpds txansfeired the embryo from 
the womb of Devananda to that of Trisala, a Kshatriya, wrife of 
King Siddattha (cf* the story of Krishna's birth), who also had the 
fourteen wonderful dreams. On the night of the birth of Mahaviia, 
a divine light overspread the earth, occasioned by the ascending and 
descending gods and goddesses, and the spirits rained down iip>on 
the palace a great shower of silver and gold and jewels, clothes, 
ornaments, and ritdies. But like Buddha, Mahatira renounced 
wealth, comfort, and ease and set out wi a life of discipline. He 
entered the state of homelessness, walked about naked, neglected 
his body, but in the thirteenth year, being engaged in deep medita' 
tion he “reached tlie highest knowledge and intuition, called Kevala, 
which is infinite, supreme, unobstructed, unimpeded, complete and 
full."*® When after some thirty years as Kevalin, at the age of about 
seventy-two he died, it was as he sat alone “reciting the fifty-five 
lectures which detail the result of Karman, etc. free from all 
pafns."^* It is because Mahavira and the other Tirthankaras, or ford- 
finders, finally attained the soughi-for release, that men continue to 
hope and seek for diat same release for themselves. 

Section ttvo is an enumciation of the various schools and their 
branches, and of the heads of each. The first section contains rales 
for the monks and nuns which read very much like those of the 
Buddhists. 

Of the Mufa-Sittras, the first the Uttaradhyanit-Sutra h best 
known in the West, and is one of the most valuable books in the 
whole canon, for an understanding ol Jainism. It in some ways 
resembles the Sntta-Nipfltn of Buddhbm. It is partly poetic, partly 
prose. It contains sermons, proverbs, advice to students, counsel to 
monks and nuns, parables, dialogues and ballads. In places it reads 
like tlie Dbammapado. 

Another parable somewhat like the parable of the talents appears 
here: 

Three merchants set out on their travels, each with his capital. One 

** Socretl of East, Vol. 22, p. 26S, 

*• Id., p. 269. 
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tif them gained much; the second returned with his capital; the third 
merchant came home having lost his capital This parable is taken from 
common life; Learn (to apply ii) to dt* Law. The capital is human life, 
the gain is heaven; through the loss trf that capital man must be bam as 
a denizen of hell or a bnite animal.*^ 

One of the old ballads which, incidentally, is of interest bewuse 
it invol ves a niiiiit>er oE persons who appt^ar in ihe legends oE Ivtish' 
na, runs thus in summary: 

There lived in a certain city two great princes. One of them, 
Vasudeva, had two wives—Roliini and Devaki—each of whom bore 
him a son, Rama and Kesava. lire second had an elder son Ratha- 
ncmi, who became an ascetic, and a younger, Aristanenis. Ke^va 
sought Ragimati, daughter of a powerful king, as wife for Ansta^ 
nenisand it was granted. When Aristanenis set forth with ceremony 
to get his bride, he saw on his way a great many animals in cages, 
and lea rned that they were to be killed for his marriage-feast. Deeply 
shocked at this, he took the vow of an ascetic. The expectant bride, 
hearing of this, wept loudly, but she too decided to become a nun. 
Caught in the min one day while wandering as a nun, she took 
refuge in a cave and, believing herself alone, took off her garments 
to dry them. But the ascetic brother of Aristanenis, Ratbanemi, had 
also taken refuge in the cave, and seeing the nun in her nude love¬ 
liness made passionate advances to her. Hotvever, she reproved him, 
admonishing him not to wish to “drink that which another has spat 
out." Brought to his senses by her forcible rebuke he returned to 
religion like an elephant spurred on by the goad 
The two individual texts, sometimes mentioned before, sometimes 
after the Mula-Sutras, are sometimes listed as among the scattered 
pieces. They are not primarily religious in content though they do 
deal in part with religious subjects. They may be characterised 
rather as encyclopedias “dealing tvith everything that shotdd be 
knotvn by a Jain monk."*® 

VII, )>4-l6. Truukud by Jacobi in Sacrei Boola <if the E«t, XIV, p. 29. 

** Abbreviated (roni nuniiMry a* given by Wintenjiiz, II, p. 470. 

‘•Wmtenitz, U, p, 472. 
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Very little of Jain literature has gotten into the anthologies. What 
is available for further reatltng appears below. 


THE SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS 
Sources for Further Beading 
Sacred Books of the East, VoU. 21 and 45, 

5. B. Frastt T^e Swred IVrftingj of the World's Great BeisvitMt, up, 
119-132. 


CHAFTER VIII 


The Sacred Oieraiure of the Sikhs 


Sikhism is an offshoot of Hinduism. Regarded by many scholars 
as only a reformed Mindu sect, it is considered by its own Followers 
as a sepaiaie faith. The British Indian census has recognized it as 
such and each decade niunheicd the Sikhs apart from the Hindus. 
The most recent census revealed a total of 5,691,447 followers of 
the faith- A comparatwc study of population growth and the grorvth 
of the Sikh movement over the last four decades indicates a steady 
growth, substantially exceeding the percentage increase of the total 
population- 

The scriptures of the Sikhs are almost wholly unknorvn to the 
rvestem world- Though there are now* a goodly number of antholo¬ 
gies contaitiing selections from most of the sacred books of the 
world, so far only one that has come to the attention of the writer 
contains anything from the Groitih, the Sikh Bible, and that only a 
very limited selection. Why should this be so7 One answer is that, 
while considered by themselves a separate religion, they are nor so 
regarded by many scholars, and as a mere part of Hinduism, their 
writings arc ovet^doivcd by the much more important writing of 
that mother faith. Perhaps the real reason is that the literature itself 
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is of a diafacter which is lacking, at least, in popular interest. An¬ 
other Factor in the situation may be that it has not been translated 
frequently, and that the literary quality of the translations does not 
commcncl it to tire anthologists. 

As a matter of fact the entire work has never been translated into 
the English language. After having spent seven years in working on 
his translation of the four principals Rags^ or sections of it, Ernest 
Trumppj die translator, wrote: 

The Sikh Granth is a very big volume, but . , , incoherent and shal¬ 
low in the extreme, and couched at the same time in dark and perplexing 
language, in order to cover these defects. It is for us Occidentals a most 
painful and almost stupefying task, to read only a single Rag, and I 
doubt if any ordinary reader will have the patience to proceed to the 
second Rag. after he shall have perused the brst. It would therefore be 
a mere waste of paper to add also the nunor Rflgs which orJy repeat, in 
endless variations, what has already been said in the great Rags over and 
over ag^n« without adding the least to our knowledge.^ 

On the other hand, Max Arthur MacaulifFe, who vras for many 
years a judge in India, resigned at the request of tepreBcntarive Sikh 
societies, and undertook the translation of the book. This he felt 
impelled to do because he felt that Trumpp'smnslarion was "highly 
inaccurate and unidiomatic, and furthermore gave mortal offense 
to the Sikhs by the odmvt ilieologictini introduced into it. When¬ 
ever he saw an opportunity of defaming the Cunts, the sacred book 
and the religion of the Sikhs, he eagerly availed himself of it-"* He 
hoped by his own work to make some reparation to the Sikhs for 
the insults which Trumpp offered to their Gunis^ and their religion. 
He wrote an extensive life of each of the CTtrws, and translated most, 
though not all, of the RngJ. The unfortunate feature of bis book is 
that the translated portions are given ivithout exact designation of 

^ Rog rr tiM y means B musical mcniurti but aU tbosc bymm t& be rung tu a 
gCtnxFj measure SIC gatbered together ui one sectkip. See, FttEtbeip ppi £21: f- 
^ Hrn-Ht Tnunppj T'J^c J\d-t Ci-irnnEbj Ljondoxin 1677^ ^feFace^ vii- 
^ The SifcFi Vpl. L p. viL 

* Iel India generally die icnn gwni means Kachcr+ The ttudenl Icajued the 
Vfdas from bis gum., ft ntcan^ also spbitnaJ g^ide^ In tbe Sdth laitb ii bas rpeclaJ 
refeteude m the ft>undcT,r Nanak, and kb nine siicccssoes is beads cf the jaovc- 
menu But it not inftHjTieiitly ift the Grantb refen to God- 
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just whence they are taken, so that they cannot be easily compared 
with any other translation. Tnimpp does this. Nevertheless, the 
MacauJifl^e ttamlation is much the more readable. Since he secured 
the appiovai oF the best Sikh scholars before publication, it may be 
saFely a 5 sumed that the transladon is more nearly airicurate than 
that of Tnimpp. 

Perhaps the editors of the anthologies read only Trumpp's preFace 
and became discouraged abont finding suitable material for their 
coUecdons. Bui really, it is not so hopeless. If, indeed, the collection 
k long and repedtious it is not without its high spots as well as low. 
Indeed^ there are some passages of genuine poede worth> expressive 
oF very deep reUgious aspirations and devotion, some of which will 
be included in this chapter. But first a Few facts about the move¬ 
ment and the type of religious faith which gave rise to the book. 

It is true that the Sikh tnovement was a refoim movement in 
Hinduism. There have been many such in the past, and there will 
continue to be new ones. The distinedve feature of this particular 
movement is that it represents the result of the impet of the Mos¬ 
lem faith on Hinduism. When religions meet and live side by side 
there is always a give and take, each influencing the other in some 
respects, despite elf cits usually made to avoid just that. Tliis is what 
is called a process of syncretism. Usually it is unconscious but some¬ 
times quite deliberate. Often, however, syncretism takes the form 
oF a new synthesis of some elements from each, to form a new faith 
which is in some respects similar to hut different from cither of the 
contribudng faiths. The Sikh movement k such a synthesis of 
Hindu and Moslem elements. 

But Hinduism is a very complex faith, and Islam too has its dif¬ 
fering varieties of outlook, organization, and practice. If one were 
to try to say which of the vatbnt Hindu strands were combined 
with varying Moslem strands, he would be mosE nearly correct, in 
the author's opinion, in saying that Sikhism represents a Bowing 
together of the Hindu Faith oF Ramanuja and Ratnanda, and 
Islamic mysticism represented by Sufism, 

Bhakti Hinduism is dev^otional Hinduism which finds salvation, 
not through u^rk^, as in the Vedas^ not through knowledge, as in 
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philosophic Hinduism, but in faith, love, loyalty or devotion to a 
personal divinity, A classic illustration of this noted in the 
Bhagavad Gita, where Krishna is the object of devotion. Ramanuja 
was the great medieval exponent of thb type of faith, as over against 
the famous philosopher and tsscher, Shankara, whose commentary 
on the Vedanta-Sutras set forth the bases of the Vedanta* Rama- 
nanda, who Jived in the fourteenth century, was a disciple of 
Ramanuja. He travelled widely in India preaching the faith of his 
Master, and became the founder of a sect emphasmng the way of 
devotion to Rama, an incamation of Vishnu, as the way of salvation. 
His movement opened the way to all men of whatever caste as indi¬ 
cated in the famous saying: *'Lcc no one ask a man's caste or with 
whom he eatSn If a man shovs's love to Hari (God), he is Hari s 
own." 

The poet Kabir \V3S a disciple of Kamananda, and founder of a 
still existing sect, the Kabirpanch. He in turn greatly influenced 
Nanak, founder of the Sikh faith. Thus there is a dear line of con¬ 
nection bettveen Sikhism and devotional Hinduism. Bui Kabir was 
probably of Moslem origin. As a matter of fact each faith daiins 
him as its own. Tlie Moslem influence is clear in the poetry of the 
Granth and in the organiiotiona! fotm the movement took. If not, 
like Islam, completely monotheistic in its conception of God—it 
looks definitely in tliat direction. Sat Nam, or True Name^ the most 
fretjqcntly us^ divine name, seems clearly to he the Supreme Be¬ 
ing. Late Sikh thought frankly admitted the worship of other 
beings, for example, the tenth Gum certainly was a devotee also 
of Durga. 

But since Sildii^ is a syncretism, it is not unnatural that the 
concept of God sliould be near monotheistiCp but with overtones of 
Hindu pantheism. Professor Archer says of Nanak that he not 
a pantheist ora polytheist, nor j'et quite a monotheist * which makes 
one wonder where to classify him* Perhaps the difficulty may be 
resolved by noting that he is sometimes one, sometimes another* 
This IS not at all strange. One finds in many persons an altcmation 
of attitudes toward God, Christian Science is a goed example. On 

° Jqti) C> Archer, Tfifl Sthhf, PeLoccIxhi Univ&mty Pres, 1946, p, 116, 
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one page one may diint himself in an atmosphere of pantheism—on 
another God b described or approached in warmly personal fashicHp 
Certainly Gcxl is called by many names in the Gianth, now Mari^ 
now Bam, now Brahma, or again Allah. One gets the impression^ 
howev'er, that these are but variant names of the one Supreme. 

In the first of tire thirty-eight Psalms of Nanak that stand at the 
beginning of the Grantli, as a kind of introduction to the whole^ 
Nanat sings thus of Gods 

Thinking comprehendeth him not, although there be thoughts 
by tlie thousands, 

Silence discovers him not, though it be continuous silence, 

Man i$ pefsistently hungryj, though he eats of tasty abundance^ 

Not one of a hundred thousand artful devices avails him! 

How may the truth be attained, the bonds of falsehood be 
broken? 

By obeying the will of God as surely recorded^ saiih Nanak.* 

As a matter of Fact the important thing to Nanak and to his 
followers is not the toitect comprehension of the nature of the 
ultimate but theif attitude of obedience and devotion to God. In 
anotlier Psalm, be sings: 

Forms have come out of his ordett but his order goes 
undetected. 

Life has come by his will, through which comes life's escaltaliom 

High and Imv are his will^ and py and sorrow his pleasurr. 

In his Tivill alone is he blessed who runs the round of his 
nature 

All are subject to him^ not one beyond his jurisdiction 

If anv perceives bis will, he humbles himself, saith Nanak*^ 

For salvation lies in devotion to tbe True Name; 

The Lord is true, plainly known, his loving kindness infinite; 

To those who crave and seek he gives, g^ves mth full abandon k 

What indeed must he be offered to throw his court wide open? 

What w^ords must lips be uttering lo make his love responsive? 

■ Ffom TTpfi- Jap^p, A Bool: oi of Guru Naoak Nirankirip J. C- Archer, 

TT« Siklu, p. 12 j&k 

UhhL 
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At deatlilcss dawn g^e Sat Nam thoughi: and gl<wy^ 

Put on the garb of decds--and salvaUoa''$ way is openl 
Be sure that he hiinsclf is Fully true, saith NanaL® 

The non-idolatrous worship oF God is likewise a truly Mohatn- 
medan principle—Hindu worship was generally not only polytheis- 
dc but idolatrous. Idolatry is ridietded in the Granthi for example 
fay Kabir: 

Kabir says; a stone is made the Li>rd^ the 
whole world w^orships it 
Who remains in reliance upon this is 
drowned in the black stieam.^ 

And later Sikhism developed much of the militant spirit of Islam^ 
seeking at one time the political domination of India. It became an 
effective theocracy just as Islam had been* 

The entire Granth is a very' substantial body oF poetry, consist¬ 
ing mainly of the writings of Guru Nanak and his first four sue- 
cessorSp to which were added poems of a dozen or morep. one-time 
famous saintSt or bhagaiSj including Rainanandap Kabir and the 
welbkno^vn Maiatha poet, Namdev, 

The general plan of the book is as Follows: 

There is 6rst the Japji, or as Archer calls it, ihe Book oF Psalms 
of Gum Nanak, thirty-eight in numberi a total of about four hun¬ 
dred lines, forming a kind of introduction to the whole collection. 
Following this come three collections of extracts from later portions 
of the book, designed for devotional use by Sikhs, particularly for 
evening prayer and before retiring for the night^ The greater part 
of the remamder of the book is made up oF colSeciions of hymns to 
he sung to thiity-one different Rags or musical measures, each of 
which bears a specific name. They vary greatly in length but are 
themselves collections of verse from various poets. 

The general pkn seems to be lo includCp first, a collection of 
verses by Guru Nanak, followed successively by verses composed 

® Ojp. ritr, p. laK 

^T^ruwppj. "T?]* CrFirrt-(Iti p.^ 673. 
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by the other Gums. The poetic meter varieS;, soiuething like a do^n 
different meters being employed. Where within the same Rag, the 
Ciinri' use differing meters^ all those of identical meter are grouped 
together^ the work of e^ch Guru appearing in the order in which 
die Cttnrs came chronologically. Thus for example Rttg Siri R^g 
has a collection oF a term which may include three differing 
meters,^^ another of ostporLis or Chants, and of Vars* which^ be 
cause of limitation of space* and, perhaps also of popular interest ^ 
vve cannot describe in dctatL Under each of these there may be 
verses from some or all of the Gums. These are then follow^ed by 
verses from various or saints. Following the Rags is a section 

known as tlie Bhog^ or conclusion^ consisting mostly of nrisccUane- 
Otis sinks incluiiing some from the last two of the GumsK There 
seems to be little or no logical connection between the verses from 
any of the varied sotmeesp either within the collection of their own 
verse or with tliat collected from other Gurus -or saints. Indeed, the 
whole thing seems to be a miscellaneous collection of poetry ar^ 
ranged in an artificial, nitlier than logical fashion. The translation 
o only the four RagSp by Trumpp, retjuines almost seven hundred 
pag^. Together with Nanal(*^s /op;f and the rituai sections the 
who e translated work of Tmmpp requires seven hundred and 
cjght large pges. And this omits nventy-seven odier Rags of whose 
total bulk the writer has seen no estimate. 

The oiiginal poems were WTitten in a dozen or more different 
lan^ages, or dialects* so that almost no one can read the entiie 
b<Nok. Eventually the tenth Gum* or successor of Nanak* the reli¬ 
gious and political head of the Sikhs* decreed ihat there should be 
nn bu^n succor as Gum. but that the Granth Sahib should 
thcnccforj ^ Cum. And so it has been. Now at the beautiful 
pnnci^l Sikh temple a| Amritsar, a copy of the Gtanih is the cem 
tral object of feveremce* if not w'oiship. Dailv it is brought out 

fw» .« A-pc^ „id. co„side,.M. c=™»ny, pV'!)’ 

adoTMd and muj, and pinend on a dais .vho„ tW FaShFul^y 
SK and pay .^nogy „ i,. A, oaoning ri„„, u is, vaid, oqnal 
n,ony. locked „eay For .hr nigh, in a spocialiy pnipo J'vaoll f„, 
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safekeeping.^^ It k not a little strange that a faith which rules out 
idolatry should have comCp in the end, very near, il not quitep to 
making their sacted book an object of wijrship* 

The Granth, it will have been noted, h not like most other sacred 
books in that it is e5^cl^siveIy in poetry. The Tao Te Ching, it is 
iniCp is wholly poeriCp but it does not constitute the whole of Taoist 
sacred writ. Againp there is here no connected history or story of 
tlie beginning of the worlds or the peoplCp or any story of die 
founder, or of the beginnings of the faith. There is current to be 
sure, a life of Nanakp and some account of each of the Gitnis^ which 
abound in wonder stori^p as do 50 many such accounts of other 
founders of rehgjons* Trumpp happily includes translations of both 
in the introduction to the book. They are bodi interesting and 
instructive if not accurately historicaL But these are not a part of 
the sacred scriptures. 

The book is interesting as a ^tipture of a particular religion ^ in 
that it includes so much material from poets who were never asso¬ 
ciated with the movement^ though some of them deeply influenced 
Nanak. 

Namdev, earliest of the great Maratha poets, is noted for his 
devotional verse. He was a contemporary of Kabir^ living toward 
tile latter part of the fifteenth century a.d. Several of his poems are 
translated in Ps^ims of the A-Wirtlia Soiuti by Nicol MacNicol. 

This tefemony £tM J C poJti e d Irf ftilonis'WinidiiUp fira/ifwoTfiffti and Hirtdi^: 
lint, page I77p and gi^'en wide cifculttion through lepeuiiuQ in vbihhu pofuloir 
boaks qn tile HUtocy of Rellgiacu, bu been questioned by J. C. Aioberp who 
that during a lengthy itey umofig Sikh^ be never obserted it. fPcwoDal 
^14—^].]| E^. AirJm dotSy bowevs, in an aitidc bi Tkd f^evuv of 
January 1^9, pp. tl^t desodbe ikt ci^rstiony wiih which the reputed ofig- 
inol copy or Erst odltion of rhe bool was ihown to him rogether viich scone friend 
et 1 specif donjum- It wu taken Irocn a »fe, placed uport an altar while ihe gyafti, 
or reader^ in cb^r^ <jf it, uttered oeitoin pfcscribed prayas. The succesive 
Wrappings Were then lemijvcdl and the hook dually expased- Aftoward it was 
carehiUy rc-wnpped andjnit away. Such exhibiiionf generally occur each night 
when the moon if hilL This was^ however, rvot at Antntur, but at Kaitarpur in 
the KaZI of Alirrors On an upp^ ^ooT of the palace fcft built hy Guru Arjup- This 
hall serves ai a place ol wo^Sp. In the Golden Temple at uys Aicfaer, 

a catiopr on the altar bangs am'e the rv^'o copies of tbe book and royal peaeock 
feachen arc wasxd over it, both indkntive of rhe royalty assigned to it. He f«"j 
also tbit some signs of hibliolatiy tovrud the Gtanth ore ta lx found among the 
people Cp. 122> 
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As tliinimg ank]^ ting 

Sd rings Thy namd abroad; 

To human spirits hungering 

Thou givest peace with God* 

Thou on Thy shoulders carrying 
All the world's load of cate. 

To thee "tis such a little thing 
My trouble^ too, to bear!'* 

Namdev 

In it one catches something of the spirit of the poet, and his 
warmly personal dependence upon God. ’The two poems of Namdev 
contained in the Granth are not the equal of some found elsewhete, 
or ebe the translation is not so well done. These lines are typical of 
his thought. 

Day and night I utter the narao of Ram. 

With dye-stuff I color, a seam 1 sew. 

Without the name of Ram I do not live twenty-four miuuttss.^^ 

Kabir, as already indicated, was a major influence upon Nanak, 
the founder. He was a weaver by trade^ but a most prolific poet. One 
who wishes to appreciate Kabir would do well to read From Tagore^s 
beautiful translation of one bundled of his poems in One Hundred 
Poenis of KabirReading the Tagore version, over against the 
translation of Kabi/s poetry induded in the Granth (by Trumpp), 
one is constrained to wonder whether there is not more of Tagom 
than Kabir in the former s renderings. Tagore was, of course, one of 
the greatest of all the writers of poetry in Englbh—nrinner of the 
Nobel Prize in 1913^ though himself one of the most illustrious of 
Indian's sons. Here is just a sample of one of his songs according to 
Tagore: 

Associabon Piws, Caloitu, 1919, p. 43* This and iicvcrBl mhm arc budiuled 
in thi: ddkhtrul antholcvy ol Indi&n vci^ mmk of il nf dcvodonal nature; 
edited Nv* A- Appasamv, Assod&tkm Ptck, Cdcutia, 1930 , 

T^Impp^ Op. p. 666. 

Macmillan and Co., Lemdop^ 1923* 
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Why so impatient, my heart? 

He who watches over birds and beasts 
and insects, 

He who cared for you while yon were ytt 
in your mothers womb. 

Shall He noc care for you now that you are 
mme forth? 

O my heart, how could you cum from 
The smile of your Lord and w^ander 
so far from Him? 

You have left yonr Beloved and are 
thinking nf others: and this is 
Why all yotir work is in vain***^ 

But even in the plodding tmitsIatioD of Trumpp one finds beau¬ 
tiful bits of verse expressive of profound religious devotion. 

“O iVladhava, (my) thirst for water does not cease! 

(In drinking) the water the fire inoieases still more- 

(1) . Thou art the ocean, I am the fish of the water. 

1 dwtdl in the water, without the wearer 1 am done for. 

(2) . Thou ait the cage, I am thy parrot. 

Yuma, the cat, what can he do unto me? 

C3), Thou art the treci I am the bird. 

The unlucky one does not get thy sights 

(4). Thou art the Gum, 1 am thy new disciple (= apprentice). 
Kabir says: join me at the time of the end!"*^* 

HX 

Cl)^ For gold he is not ohtainciL 
Ram ts obtained for the price of the heart. 

Now that Ram is considered by me as my own, 
hly heart is oomfoitcd with natural ease« 

Op. d*P, p. 66. 

*^ Traiiipp, Adi Grimtii, Gauri, Tbe Sayings of ibe pw 45S. 
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(2) * Brahma, though alwap speaking Cot him)i did not his end 
CBut) Ram com^ to the house of his devotee, who is sitting 

(there in rest)* 

(3) , Kahir says; I have g^ven up my fickle mind* 

Devotion to Ram alone is my lot**^ 

XL 

Now that King Ram has become my helper; 

Birth and death are cut off, 1 have obtained final emandption. 

(1) . 1 have been pined to the society of the piOUS* 

I have been rescued from the five attackers. 

The ncctar-name 1 mutter (now) with (my) tongue. 

I have been made his own slave with a price Cheing paid for roe). 

(2) , The true Gum has afforded (me) assistance, 

1 have been drawn out from the way of the world. 

Love to the btus-fcct has sprung up (in me)* 

Cnvind dwells coatmually in my mind. 

C3). The burning coals of the ftlaya are extinguished* 

In Cmy) heart is oontentmenl, the name (is Tny) support. 

In water and on land the Lord is omnipresent^ 

Wherever 1 see, there he is near and dear- 

(4). His own worship Is established by himselL 

What is written before, that is ohtainedp Oiny brother! 

On whom he bestows mercy, his accoutrement i$ complete. 

The Lord of Kabir is cherishing the poor.*^ 

Cl). Dwelling in heaven should not he desired nor should diivelling 
in bdl be dreaded 

What is to be, that will be* no desire should be made in the 
heart. 

The excellences of the sweetheart should be sung, 

From whom the highest treasure is obtain^. 

(2)* What is muttering, what austerity and control of the 
passions, what vows, what abludons. 

As long as the right, loving worship of the Lord is not known? 

IT Ad p. 464. 

i»[ky., p,470. 
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(3) . Sedng prosperity, one shouJd not be joyful* seeing 

misfortune, one should not weep. 

As prosperity is* so is misfoitiuie; wb4at is airanged by destiny^ 
that happens. 

(4) , Those worshippers are excellent Qyy their) worship^ 

in whose heart the enemy of Mura dwells.^* 

Now and then Kabir gives evidence of a sense of humor as well 
as of undcTstanding of the true nature of God and salvation. He 
has evidendy observed people bathing in the holy Ganges or else- 
where^ believing that thus salvation might be attained. But he 
cries: 

‘'Adoie Ram, the one God 
The service of God is true bathing. 

If by immersion in the water salvadon he 

obtained p the frogs bathe contintially. 

As the frogs^ so are those men.'"^ 

Just what is the meaning of the following verse is not clear but 
suieiy it could have been meant humorouslyt 

Hear one w^onderful thing. O brotherl 
1 sec that the lion is pasturing the cows. 

The fish of the water is delivered of young on a tree. 

1 see that the cat has carried off the dog. 

Below is the Reborsa tree), above its root 
To the stem of that stick fniiis and blossoms. 

Mounting a horse the buffalo goes out to pasture cattle. 
Without the bullock the sack has coine to the house. 

Kabir sap; who comprehends this verse: 

To him uttering Ram, all is manifest.^^ 

Altogether a surprising amount of Kabir's verse appears in the 
Granth. If to what is actually of his own composition be added all 
diat has the flavor of his religious ideas and attitudeSp those who 
are quoted by Archer as asserting that the Kabir portions of the 

Adi p. 4?8. 

=» Tnunpp, p. 664. 
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GrantH Sahib make up in reality thirds of the Granth/^ may 
not be far wrODg in their e^timate.®^ 

There are even bits by a Moslem, Shckh Farid—a Sufi, and a 
contempomiy of Nanak, who seems to have had ratlier a dose assn- 
ciation vdth him. In all there are one hundred and thirty verses^ 
called Sloks. They are quite dtsconnecicd for the most part, and the 
reason for their inclusion does not seem dear. One reads: 

"O Farid, if thou art dever in understanding, do not write an account 
of the evil deeds of oihcts. 

Lowering thy head look into thine own collar,, that ts^ look into thine 
own heart.^ 

Another rather surprisingly reads: 

"'O Farid, who beat thcc with their EstSt do not beat them again! 

Go to thine own house, having kissed their fect.'"^ 

Sikhs have not been known for turning the other cheek. Ratherp 
many, tliough not all, have been touch given to fighting. For a long 
time they have been regarded as the best soldier material in alt of 
India. But, in all fairness, it must he said that they were not given 
to military activity in the earlier phase of the movement. 

On the whole the good Shekh s slots give rather a gloomy view 
of life and its sufferings. 

""O Farid, he who is bound by death appears like one who 
is thrown into the river. 

In the other world the hell is heated, a howl is heard 
and a scream rises. 

Some have become very prudent, sornc wander about careles. 

The works that are done in the world, are witnesses at the 
court of god.”®"^ 

The assembling of all but a small portion of the Granth was done 
by the Fifth Guru, Atjun (1581-1606). According to legend, a 
group of disciples came to him one day saying that they were greatly 

»Tiis SiJilu. p. 53. 

" Tnimpp- Op. cir., p. 6fi6i His spelling frequently differs from that of other 
authorida, c^g., Shekh hi ipdlcd SWldi by others^ 

liii, pp, 691^2. 
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benefited and impited by the true songs of Nanak, but dtat other 
verses, falsely attributed to Nanak, were the occasion oF the growth 
of pride and worldly wisdom in men's hearts. Could there not be 
some way of indicating which were the genuine words of Gum 
Nanak? Acting on tlte suggestion, Atjun set about collecting the 
authentic hymns of Nanak, as well as those of his successors, includ¬ 
ing his own, and to these added many hymns from the Indian 
Saints which were not in disagreement with the thought of Nanak- 
Thus was the Granth formed. To this were later added sliort sel«> 
tions from Teg Bahadur, the ninth Guru, and the Gobind. Singh, 
the tenth and the last of the Gitnts. 

It is called the Adi or original Granth, and is accepted by all 
Sikhs of tvhatet'er sect. There is another, the Daswan Grmirb which 
contains a substantial number of hymns from Gobind Singh, last of 
the Gurus, and some of his father, Teg Bahadur. It is not accepted 
by all Sikhs, but it is especially honored by the Akali sect of 
Sildrism, 

The line of living Gurus ended with Gobind Singh who ordered 
that, thenceforth, the Granth should be as a living Guru to them. 
Macaulifle asserted that eventually die Sikhs came to believe in 
the Gurus as but ore, each succeeding one being but a new embodi¬ 
ment of the soul of the preceding Guru, and that now' this has 
passed into the Granlli.** Mowever, J. C, Archer declares categori¬ 
cally that the Sikhs do not believe that each succeeding Guru was 
the reincarnation of his predecessor,®* 

It is fitting diat, at least, a brief bit from each of the Gurus be 
included though it is impossible to judge any one of them by a 
single brief song. We have already included several hymns by 
Nanak but here are rivo further brief selections. 

The first is but one of many, expressive of his relationship to God, 
the center of hb life and thought: 

[ have no friend like God 

Who gave me soul and body, and infused into me understanding, 

« Muadiffe, X\l, Vel. I. 

**PeK(rtiiil letter, 2-14-51. 
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He cberisheth and watcheth over all creiittires; He is wise axid knoweth 
the secrets of hearts. 

The Gum is like a lake; w arc tus beloved swans; 

In the water are many jewels and rubles. 

God's praises arc pcarlSp gemSp and diamontis; sin^ng them maketh soul 
and body happy.^ 

It is in God that his hope of salvation rests: 

My soul is in fear; to w^hom shall I complain? 

I have served Him who causeth tis lo forget our sorrows; He is ever 
and ever the Giver. 

My Lord is ever young; He is ever and ever the Giver. 

Night and day serve the Lord^ and In the end He will deliver thee- 
Hark, hark, my friendp thus shalt thou cross over. 

O Merdfiil One^ by Thy name shall 1 cross over; I am ever a sacrihoc 
unto Tbcc.™ 

The second GurUp Angsid^ did not contribute much to the Gionthp 
only a few slolts, OnCp expressive of the typical mystic thought of 
Ckxlp is this: 

They who possess the greatness of Thy namCp O God» 
are happy at heart. 

Nanakp there is only one nectar: there is none other; 

Nanak^ that nectar is in the hcaru but it is only 
obtained by the favor of the Guru; 

They who were so destined from the beginnmg 
qualf it with delighL^ 

The note of predestination found in the last line b common in 
the Crandi. It is a part of their Moslem heritage. 

Superior to any of his verse found in the Gmnth is a poem that 
has b«n preserved in manuscript form. 

O Thou who art perfect, light of the Soulp the Supreme 
Godp my bclovcdp my soul and body. 

Bewitcherp Thou hast bewitched my heart; 1 have 
va Lp. 362. 

i^lrfactuMe, Vol. h p. 336, 
cfl.p V-dL n, p. 57 ^ 
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obt^ed under^iaricilng by pondering on Thy Word. 

1 am the handmaiden of my Lord.«^« 

Since 1 began to love the joyous God, my mind bath 
been consoled by repeating His name. *.. 

O my Beloved, Support of my soulp there has been none 
like unto Thee in the pa^. 

There shall bo none like Thee in the future- , - - 
Thy name is my refuge**^ 

From Amar Das, let two poems sofficCp. one on the evil of pride: 

Nanak, the gate of salvation is very narrow; only the lowly can pass 
through. 

How can he whose mind is inBatcd with pride enter therein'? 

VVhen one meeteth the true Gum, pride departeth and every thing is 
illumined. 

The soul is emancipated for and becomcth easily absorbed in 
God, 

and one on the condition of the holy: 

By serving the true Gnm happiness and the true Name of the Lord of 
excellences are obtained- 

By the Cunt's instruedDn man knoweth himself, and God's name ts 
tnanifesied to him- 

He who is true acteth truly, and obtaineth greatness near the g^t 
One: 

He praiseth and supplicateth God to whom belong body and soul. 

They who praise the true Word* dwell in supreme happiness. 

Though nran tfuxy hsi-e frtactiied dc^'odon, penance, and self restraint, 
yet without the Name in his heart accursed is his life. 

The Name is obtained by the Guru's instrucrion; the perverse perish 
through worldly love* 

Preserve me, O God, according to Thy will; Nanak is Thy slave.*^ 

The Sikhs arc true to Hinduism in their belief both in Kanna 
and in rebirth. Cum Amar Das sings of it thus: 

** MacaulMc, Vd* n, p. 20h pauhii. 

Op, &L, Vd. a 164^165- 
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Through how many ages hath this soul wandered! ic abideth not 
pemiaxieDtly hut cometh and goetk 

When God pleaseth^ He causeih It to wonder* He produceth this play 
of illusion. 

If God be g^dous, the Guru shall be found, the soul shall be Exed, 
and become absorbed in its Creator. 

Nanakj when man's nund beliex'eth through the mind of the GutUj 
he neither dkth nor is bom a^n.*^ 

A song from the fourth Guru, Ram Das, is reminiscent of some 
of the great penitential psalms. 

O God, 1 a sinner have taken refuge at Thy gate . . . 

O God, my demerits arc great, and could never be 
numbered. 

It is Thou who posscssest merits; it is Thou who 
art compassionate: 

It is Thou who pardonest when Thou pleasest. 

1 am a sinner hut thou hast saved me by 

assodadon with the Gurti, who, by teaching me God's name 
hath delivered me^ 

Can any one else preserve a sinner like me— 

Thou, O Gum, art my faiberT Thou art my mother, 

Thou art my rdations and companions . . 

If it is through the Gwru that one attains to salvation, then what 
can he the fate of those who deny the Gum? Ram Das expresses 
it thus: 

They who leave the who is present ivith tbetn, shall find no 

entrance into God's court. 

Let any one go and meet those slanderers, and he will see their faces 
pdc and spat upon. 

They who are accursed oE the Gtin* are accursed of the whole worldT 
and shkl ever be vagrants. 

They who deny their Gum shall wander about groining. 

Their hunger iall never depart; they shall ever shriek from its pangs. 
No one heaicth what they say; they ace ever dying of fear. 


Op. dL, Vd. n, p. 207. 
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They cannot: bear the true Giiru^i greatness; they cannot find room in 
this world or the nejct,^* 

The fifth Gum, Arjiin^ who collected the Granth, was himself 
a prolific writer^ He was a profound mystic—a lover of God. He 
expresses his love in many ways: 

Thou art, O God, an ocean of watec;^ 1 am thy fish- ^ . * 

In Thee is my hope,^ for Thcc 1 thltstp my heart is 
absorbed in Thee 

As a child Is satisfied by drinking milkp 
As a poor maji is happy on finding wealthp 
As a thiisty man Is refreshed by drinking water, so 
is my soul happy with God. * * ^ 

God is mJnc; I am His slave—^ 

For him God was everything. 

Thou art my fathetp Thou ait my motherp 
Thou art my kinsman p Thou art my brother. 

Thou ait evtrrjTivhere my protector; then why should 
I feel fear and annety? . ^ * 

Thou art my shcltcrp Thou art mine honour. * * * 

My heart is refreshed by singing Thy praises.*" 

After he had colleaed the Granth, charges were made that he 
had blasphemed against the religion of the Hindus and Moslems. 
Made a prisoner hy the Emperor, he was oidered,^ on pain of death, 
to remove the supposedly objectionable passages from the Granth 
and t 30 include pioises of Mohammad and the Hindu gods. This he 
refused to do, saying, ^The Granth Sahib hath been compiled to 
confer on men bappineas and not misery in this world and the next. 
It is impossible to it anew and make the omissions and inser¬ 
tions you require/" He was submitted to the crudest kind of torture, 
but remained unmoved. In the very midst of excruciating torture he 
is said to have exclaimed: 

»*MacauJiffe.Vd.U,p.305. 

Vol. llkp. 114. 
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When very great tmubles befall^ and nobody 
reoeivetb onc-^ 

When caeioies pursue and relatives ilee away^ 

When all from whom man looked for asslscancc have 
fled and all succor is ai an end^ 

If he then remember God^ no hot wind shall strike him. 

God is the s&engih of the strengtbJess. 

He neither cometh nor goethj He is permanent ever; 

by the CttmV instruction know Him as the True 

When the torture was momentarily discontinued and be was 
given a chance to recant, he is said to have cried: "'O fook, I shall 
never fear this treatment of yoars, it is all according to God's will; 
wherefore the torture only affordeth me pleasure " He further re¬ 
peated, in part, the following: 

The egg of superstition hath hurst; the mind b illumined; 

The GtJru hath cut the fetteis off the feet and freed the 
captive^ 

My transmigration is at an end^ 

The heated caldron hath become cold; the Gww 
hath given the coobng Name. ^ . 

The load of my karma is removed; I am freed thercfroin. 

From the sea I have reached the shore,** 

He died Jnne^ 1606^ and was succeeded by his son, Hax Gobind 
the sixth Gum. But the Grantfa was complete, save for brief bits 
from the ninth and the tenth Gurus. 

Of?, dl-j 95- 

** It«L^ p. 91, 
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THE SACRED LITERATURE OF THE SIKHS 
Sources for Ftirltiifr Reading 
THE ADI GRAJVTH 

Tlicre is no complete translodon, but the following cemtBin 
sections ol the work: 

The Hoiy Scriptures of the SiUis, tmnsbted by Ernest Tnunpp, London, 

lS77p contaij^ oiiJy four of durty-odie Hags. It is said nM to be a very 
good cranslatioot and the gcncial tone erf the work not sympathetic w the 
faiths It coniains a suhstantM! amount erf imroductory material. 

Max Arthur Mocaulilfc^ The Sikh Heligtort, its GuniSp sacred writing and 
authors. Six volumes, Oxford^ Claiei>dnn Press. 1909. Contains the 
greater part of the Granth Ln a translation approved by Sikh schobis. 
It is a highly sympathetic study of the rd^ion in all its aspects^ The 
translation in general is PKite readable than that of Tnunpp. Unfortun¬ 
ately the translated material docs not appear In the einic older os iti the 
original collection. All the poems of Nanak, e^g., are assembled together 
in one place— ^and so in the case of the other GumSH The hymtks ore 
quicie lacking in notations as lo the partieular sections of the Gmnth 
froni which they wm diawn- 

John C. Archer. The Sikhsp Princeton University Press. 1946^ has only 
the transktion of the Japuji. or PSalms of Nanak, and a few scattered 
verses. A good study of the religion of the Sikhs. 

Among the anthclogieSk there is only a ve^ Inmted selection in S. E. Fcostt 
Sacred Writings of the World's Great Heligians, pp. S56-345. 
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CONFUCIANISM 

In the strict sense of the word there is no sacred literarure of 
Confucianism. There b no belief that the books associated with the 
Sage were in any sense inspired by God, and yet in every other 
respect they may well be considered alongside the other sacred lit- 
eratures. Iliere is a dehnite canon, made up of the five canonical 
books and four classics, often ooUecdvely called the Chinese Clas¬ 
sics. They are the authoritative basb of religious and moral teaching 
for what has in the West been called Confucianism, and have actu¬ 
ally been quite as influential on the religious and moral life of the 
Chinese people as has any other sacred collection upon the people 
for Avhom it b divinely inspired iiteTOture, 

Much of the content of the collection has little or nothing to do 
with religion at all and popular religion may not have looked to it 
as the final authority, but higher religion in China has found in it 
a secure foundation, and morally it has been the predominant influ¬ 
ence upon the Chinese people for more than two thousand years. 
Its ethical precepts have been the basis of moral education of most 
of the Chinese people for a period longer than the entire Christian 
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era. And while the impact of die modem world has brought many 
changes in Chinese outlook and die Confucbn books have lost 
their place of preeminence in the Chinese educational 5 y$tctn^ they 
have by no means ce+tsed to exert a tremendous influence upon the 
Chinese people. What will be dieir fate under the Communist re¬ 
gime It is too early to predict with any assurance, but it b likely 
that Communism will be quite as much modified by Confucian 
ideas as will the agtMiId traditions based upon these ancient classiCSp 
by modem Communism. 

The religion known as Confucianism is not a product of Con¬ 
fucius and the books attributed to him. The religion associated with 
his name is far older than die sixth century b.c* which saw the birth 
of the Sage. He was no religious prophet or innovator It is probable 
rather that these books only gathered up and channeled one aspect 
of Chinese religion present in Confucius* day, that which has usu¬ 
ally had official sanction; and thereby gave it a definiteness oF form 
\vhich enabled it to exert its infiuence mote effectively than uxjuld 
othenvise have been possible. 

Confucius stands in sharp contrast to ZDroa.ster. Buddliap Jesus, 
and Mohammed* indeed, to most of the great founders of religion, 
in (hat he represents no sharp break with the past. Jesus pointedly 
says- 'Te have heard that it was said of old time . ,. but I say unto 
you.^ Confucius on the other hand remarks* ''How I love the old 
things!” And he finds the basis for hb moral teachings in w^hat the 
ancients did, constantly citing the sayings and acts oF certain para¬ 
gons of virtue, either legendary or reah in die remote He took 
their ideas, their moral values, their religious teachings and practices, 
and gave them a permanent form in which thej^ have been trans¬ 
mitted for centuriesd and been the effective moial basis* at least, of 
Chinese culture as a whole. Whatever China may be religiouslyp 
and sometimes she is Buddhist* sometimes Taoist, sometimes ani- 
mistp or Moslem, or Christian, or all of them togetheTp morally she 
has been dominantly Confucian, thanks largely to the literature 

^ Modem Chinese ^ctoIjmhEp cr<^L( Confudus wiih having been not 

Encrdy a r mnCTni ttpf, btn olio a tranifonna ol the uleai he tnherilocl ftoci the 
indeed iCaikSi him a ih^nmighgotisg refortnef, notablY H. G. C?«l m Con¬ 
fucius, fhe Mm mi iJiff Myth. Othei; diink he is nt least partly eorpcct. 
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ivhich in one way or another is associated with Confucius, the 
Sage. 

Some even regard Confucianism as not properly a religion at all, 
but an ethical philosophy* and there is something to be said for this 
point of view. In the end, hotvet^er, as we shall presently see, there 
is, underlying Confucian ethics, as found in the classics* a pro- 
found religious basb, which justiGes calling Confucianism a reli¬ 
gion. Whether this basis was put there by Confucius himself* or has 
been imported into them by a later handp it is definitely a part of 
the so-called Confucian classics, as they have been transmitted to 
the present day. We now know^ that there has been a great deal of 
editing and reciting of these books, until it is nor now always 
possible to say with certainty' what is early and what is late. 

The scholars of recent years have been applying to the Confucian 
classics the same rigorous, scientific, hisiorico-literaiy study that the 
Bible has undeigonc, and with comparable results. Furthermore 
archaeological tvork has had at least a beginning in China, though 
rudely interrupted by war, and valuable finds have been made 
which tend to modify the conclusions of older scholars, who had 
only literary sources upon which to base tlieir inquiries. Some of 
these results will be pointed oat as we discuss the various books. 

The books that have for more than a thousand jTats formed the 
fixed and unvariable canon are in oudine: 

L The Five Canonical Books 

1. The Sijii CJiing, or Book oF History 

2. The Sh%h Ching, or Book of Poetry* of Odes 

3. The I Ching, or Book of Changes 

4. The Li Chi* or Book of Rjec^ 

5^ The Ch'uu Chi^iu, or Spring and Autumn 
II. The Four Classics 

L The Lwn Yu* or Analects 

2. Ta or Great Learning 

3. Chung Yung, or I>Dctrine of the Mean 

4. Meng Tru, or the Teaching of Mencius 

Tlie Shu Ching, or Book of Hbiory, is one of the most valuable 
of the Chinese classics for an understanding of the Chinese people 
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and ConKtcbnism, Lui Yutang says^ "It i$ to Confucianisni as the 
Upanishads are to Hinduism.”^ That is, it is much more than just 
history. It i$ important as revealing also the chatacter of the people, 
of government to some extent, of their ancient religion, and very 
revealing indeed as to their moral ideals. It was held for a long time 
to have been the w'ork of Confucius, then that al least Confucius 
edited it; but later scholars will grant litde more than that Confu^ 
cius knew it and used it. so that it finally became connected with 
his name. This fact was a powerful factor in its preservatton. For 
when, in 213 b.c., the first Ch’in emperor, Shih Muang, humed the 
Confucian books, there were scholars who had committed them to 
memory and were able to reproduce them in writing. It is possible 
they did not remember all, or that they did not remember them 
exactly, but what dicy did recall, they wtoib down in the newer 
script, known as the "Modem Script," that had been introduced 
during the Ch'in regime. Nor did they agree exactly among them¬ 
selves in every detail. Later, manuscripts were found that had been 
Itidden away, written in die "ancient script," one in Confucius' own 
house, where it bad been concealed in a wall. The text of these 
dilfcrs from that of the Modem Script, and each includes material 
not found in the other. Scholars are in dUagreement as to the true 
text. By some modem scholars the ancient script is regarded as 
forgery. On the other hand, there arc quotations from the Book of 
I listory found in writings that recognizably go back of the time of 
tlic destruction of the books, which give support to the belief that 
the ''Ancient Script" is reliable, or tliat at least it contains genuine 
early materia]. The controversy cannot be resolved here, nor for our 
purposes does it greatly matter whether it is all authentic. It has 
entered into the stream of Confucian history as it is and had its 
inHuence, rightly or wrongly, in making Confucianism what it is.' 

The Chinese, earlier than most people, came to have an interest 
in history. The Tai Shih or Great Mistorian was recognized, to the 
extent of being a Minister of State, from a very early period. The 

* Wiidon* of Chroa anil India, Rsnidwn Hduk. N, Y„ 1942, p, 698. 

^ The mniu ef ilte caise iue discusied bf Uti Yuung in The wisdoM of ChJiu 
pp. 7D0 
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Fact that the historian of one period not infrequently quotes the 
records of hh predecessot^ is cleai: evidence that there were \vritten 
records^ probably preserved in the state archives. Thus* whoever 
put the Book of Mistory together as we have it, had access to sourcCi^ 
going far back of hts ovi^ titne^ Recent scholars are disposed to End 
more of legendary material in the narrative than older scholars» and 
are more critical in evaluating the ancient sources^ basing their oon^ 
elusions upon \vidc comparative study of the andent literature of 
China. To these scholars some of the ancient emperors are only 
legendary^ but again^ for our present purposes, this is not of great 
concern. It may be of academic interest to know whedier the virtues 
attributed to the ledoubrable Yu can he traced so far back into 
history as the ancient narrative seems to cany them, but there can 
be no doubt that from the time of Confucius these were the virtues 
approved and exalted by hinip and as such have played a highly 
significant role in Chinese life. 

The Book of History' is not just history in the limited sense of 
being a chronicle of events. It is history with a purpose, very much 
like that of the historical sections of the Bible, where the interest 
is not 50 much in w'hat happenedp but in the relationship of what 
happened to the central interest of the writers, which, was definitely 
religious. The judgments and the character of God are revealed in 
Hebrew history'. In the Book of Hbtory one gets the impression 
that the interest is primarily moral. Moral interest seems to deter¬ 
mine to a considerable degree the selection of material included in 
the book. Some of the narratives do seem casual, and circumstantial 
but by far the greater part can be seen to be concerned in one way or 
another with moral purpose. A few brief examples wlU reveal this. 

Examining into antiquity (we find that) the Ti Yao was styled Fong- 
hsiin. He was referential^ intelligent,^ accompBshedj and thoughtful*— 
naturally and without effort. He ^vas sincerely courteous and capable of 
Call) coznpkisance. The bright Confluence of the qualities) was felt 
through the four quancm (of the Lmd), and reached to (heaven) above 
and (earth) beneath. 

He made the able and virtuous distinguished, and thence proceeded 
to the love cf (all in) the nine classes of hU kindred, who (thus) be- 
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came barmoiiious. He CalsoJ regulated and polished the people Cof his 
domain), who all became brightly intelligent. CFinaUy), he united and 
harmonized the myriad states; and so the black-haircd people were trans¬ 
formed, The result was Cuniversal) concord,* 

VVlien be sought for some one whom he could employ for a cer¬ 
tain task hb own son was suggested as highly intelligent. Emperor 
Yao said, “Alas! he is insincere and quarrelsome! Can he dO'?” 

He souglit someone to control the floods which in that early day 
(traditionally dated as in the twenty-third ocniury b.c.) he said, 
“embrace the hills and overtop great heights, thieatening die heavens 
with their flood so that die lower people groan and murmur." Run 
was suggested. "Alas, how perverse he is," said the Emperor. "He is 
disobedient to orders, and tries to injure hb peer." Nevertheless, he 
was tried and after nine years did not succeed. 

When he sought a successor saying, "Show me someone among 
die illustrious, or set forth one from among die poor and the mean," 
they all said, "There is Shun of Vu. He is the son of a blind man. 
His father ivas obstinately unprincipled, hb (step-) mother was 
insincere; his half brother, Hsiang, was arrogant. He has been able 
(hotveyer) by hb filial piety to live in harmony with them, and to 
lead them gradually to self-govemrncnt, so that they no longer pro¬ 
ceed to great wickedness.'* 

Said Emperor Yao, "I will try him." So be gave him two of his 
daughtets to wife, saying to them, "Be teverent."® 

Shun became emperor and chose his ministers wisely. Roods 
plagued die land. Said Shun, "Eind me the man ivho shall cause 
the riven, to flow in tlieir appointed channels and abate these floods 
which devastate my peoples country.” At once diey suggested Lord 
Yu and he was appointed Surveyor General, His industry and atten¬ 
tion to his task were notable. 

He went forth upon his marriage mom, nor tarried in dalhance, bill 
having received the commands of his emperor he straightway sought to 
fulfill them. He divided the country into nine provinces, partitioning 
the land and fixing the boundaries by the high hilb and great rivets, 

' Sacred S(»des of the Eat, Vol. Ill, p. 32, Tramlttlyn of Jwms Legge, 

^ £odu O# Volt pp. pOHitli. 
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Ascending the hills he filled the timber; and making dams, bridges and 
pontoons^ he widened and deepened the canals and drained off the 
marshes into the livm, conducting them into the Yangrtzei and the Ho. 
Three times in the course of his survey he passed the door of his own 
dwelling and heard the voice of his bride and the prattle of hh infant 
son, but yet he did not enter. Thus after dght years he completed his 
taskp and presented his staff to the emperon* 

Shun, like bU predecessors, sought as his successor not one of his 
own family but the ablest man in his realm. He approached Yu 
thus: "Come, you Yu. I have occupied my place for thirty and three 
years, I am betw'een ninety and a hundred years old, and the labori¬ 
ous duties weary me. Do you^ eschewing all indolence, take the 
leading of tny people.'' Yu replied, "My virtue is not equal (to the 
position) and the people will not repose in me, (but there is) Kao- 
yao with vigorous activity, sowing abroad his virtue, which has 
descended on the bbek-haired people, till they cherish him in their 
heart. Op Ti, think of him." 

But Shun persisted, ‘Ton are without any prideful assumption, 
but no one under heaven can contest vAth you the palm of ability; 
you make no boasting, hut no one under heaven can contest with 
you the palm of merit. I see how great is your virtue, how admirable 
your vast achievements. The determinate appointment of H^ven 
rests on your person; you must eventually a,scend the throne of the 
great sovereign."^ At last Yu accepted and became entperon With 
him the succession became hereditary. 

There arc many speeches and counsels recorded as given by kings 
to ministers and people and by counsellors to kings. One of the 
kings charged his prime minister as follows; 

“Morning and evening present your instructions to aid my virtue. 
Suppose me a w^pon of steclp 1 will use you for a whetstone. Sup 
pose me crossing a great stream; I will use you for a boat with its 
oars. Suppose me in a year of great drought; 1 will use you as a 
copious rain. Open your mind and enrich my mit^d. (Be you) like 
medicinCp which must distress the patient in order to cure his sick- 

• Boot of p. 27, tnnrijitkHi of W, Gom Old, Wisdom of Eait Series. 

T Saertd Bcokt of Jiff Bjat, Vd. 3, pp. 48-49, pasjim+ 
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ness. TMnk me as om walkmg barefoot, whose feet arc sum to he 
wounded if he do not see tlie ground/'* 

Part of an announcemeni of T'ang on his return from conquering 
the last of the Hsia dynasty sets forth the idea that he rules by man- 
date from Heaven, 

The way of Heaven is to bless the good and mate the bpd miserable- 
It sent down calamities on the (House of) Hsia to make manifest its 
guilt. Therefore h the little child, charged with the decree of Heaven 
and ]£$ bright teixois, did not dare to forgive the criimnal « , . and the 
criminal has been degraded and subjected. What Heaven appoints is 
without ertor^. *. 

It Is given to me the One man to secure the hajitumy and tranquilljty 

of your states and dans_do not^ ye princes^ follow lawless ways; make 

no approach to jnsolence and dissoluteness^ let every one be careful to 
keep his statutes; so that we may receive the favor of Heaven- The good 
in you 1 will not dare to keep concealed; and for the evil in me I will not 
dare to forgive mysdh 1 will examine these things in harmony with the 
mind of When guilt is found anywhere in you who occupy the 
myriad regions, let it resi on me^ the One man. When guilt is found in 
me, the One manj k shall not attach to you who occupy the myriad 
regions. Oh! let us attain to be sincere in these things, and so we shall 
likevvise have a (happy) cortsummationi" 

Not a few of the selected pieces are for the puiptose of illiLstraEiiig 
the folly of evil ptocUces and the certainty of retribution upon evil¬ 
doers, There was, for example, Wu-Yih, who w'as unprincipled and 
ptofane. 

'"He made images of the gods and caused the people to play at 
chess with them. He also made trial of his powers therein, and when 
he lost the ^me, he forthwith abused the gods for their incom¬ 
petence. Moreover he made bladders to be filled with blood and 
used them for flymg taigets which sport he denominated 'shooting 
the heavens.' 

'Tor this cause he was smitten from Heaven while hunting in 
the Valley of Wei." 

*■ Sacred vf titr Eoft, Vol. 3, p. 1L4. 

* Id,, pp. 90-9!, passipfu 
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Also there was Chovv'Sin, King of Yiu* He was a "matt of gteat 
strengdi and ungodly nature. Those who reproved him he slew 
without remorse* and tho$e who flattered him he advanced, l ie gave 
himself over to lus^ury and c^Lcavagance and his patronage to w^omen 
without Virtue. ... He became tyrannical and despotic, regarding 
himself in all respects as a god. 

'"When he first made chop-sticks of ivory;, the wise Ki-tze rebuked 
him saying: 'Novir that you make chop-sdeb of ivory you will 
shortly be making crystal cup. Then j'Ou will be earing the paws 
of beaK and the wombs of leopards. These and other things in like 
measme you will want in great abundance. Surely the country will 
soon become impoverished/*" 

He took 3 wife, Ta-ki* who e)terrised great influence upon him. 
“Whomsoev^er she favored, him did the emperor advance, and 
%vhomsoever she hated, him did the emperor slay, . . . For her de¬ 
light he built a gallery . . . with diambers and doors of pn^ious 
stones ... a thousand cubits high and half a (i in length (about 
seven hundred feet long). Seven ycais of heavy taxation and oppres¬ 
sion were endured hy the people during the building ... so that it 
might be filled with gold and grain. 

"And the black-haired people trembled with lage and vexation. 

'Then Ta'ki said, 'Lord* the executions are too rare, the punish¬ 
ments are too simple^ The throne is thereby endangered.* 

^Shc therefore invented the trial by Ere, the hot brajecn pillar or 
climbing poIe» and the punishment of the Toasting pit. And the 
people repined with shuddering," 

When reptovod for his tyranny he only dei^v his accuseis. One 
reproved him thus: "The people have withdraivn dicir favor and 
Heaven hath turned its face away because of your transgressions. 
Amend your ways before you become the min of ycoir country* or 
in the days to come the people will only mention yout name to pro¬ 
nounce an anathema.'" 

But rerribution only delayed. In the end he was undone by one 
of the men he had thrmvn in prisonn By a bit of clever strateg)^ the 
prisoner secured his release, and being Duke ot Chow, lie governed 
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his realm so wisely that his fame spread abroad and forty'two states 
accepted his governments He himself died leaving to his son. Fa, 
this wise oounse): ''My son, look For that which b good and be not 
slow to practice it. When oppominity senses, do not hesitate. Exter¬ 
minate evil, and let it not abide. In these three points do virtue and 
goodness consbt/' To the son. Fa, 'was given the decree of Heaven 
to cut off and destroy the t) rant emperor, who upon Iicing defeated 
in the desert was bereft of hb sens^ and fled to Lu-iai Stag 
Gallery) where he adorned himself in jewels and precious stones 
and burned himself to death/' 

So evil destroys itself.^'^ 


The Shib Chingp or Book of Odes or the Book of Poetry, was for 
a long time thought to be an anthology of old Chinese poetry com¬ 
piled by Confucius. But even James Lcgge^ one of the older Oiincse 
sclmUrSt believed that Confudus' contribution to the Odes lay only 
in the reformation in the music by %vhich each ode was accom¬ 
panied. All that is completely certain is that Confucius knew the 
Odcst that he esteemed diem highly, and made them a definite 
objLXt of study. It wras hb approval of them, and the $uhserjuent 
linking of them with his name which assured their survivaL There 
b no doubt that he ^vas fond of poetry, and that he referred to thb 
particular collection niafiy times in hb reported payings. A disciple 
once remarked to Confucius^ son that he must surely have heard 
from his father tilings not disclosed to the others. But the son re¬ 
plied, "No, once when he was standing in tlie courtyard alone and 
1 passixl hy he suddenly asked, 'Have you studied die Songs? I 


Flora the CHEulodaii of W. Com Old. TTi^ Bwk of Wisdom of tlie 

Ewt Secies^ John Munray^ Loridon, l9lBp pp. posiTirt. 

The entire leJc! the Book of f'lkttrry is printed and iian^nicd in JanMs 
Chmiste Chasia, Vd. Ill* It is also to be found eniSre in The Saertd Bcoks of ihu 
Ensr, Vd. in* ^ ^ 

Lin Vutang, Wiidfm ofChma tnid Indm, has a gpod sdecrwn of what be chooses 
Do call DochTHm Df of Ch iKesc DeMOcrocy^ pp. 707-7-42. and a good inuoductkin. 

W, Gam Old, Booh of Wisdom of the East Sedes, has a brief fntioduc- 

tSon and a sdectLoa of about fifty which dinJose the rumre of the hoot. 

Lwii Erovme, The tifeut Scriptwea, pp,^ ^11-222, has a very brief 

selcctLOfi. 
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replied that I had not. Then said he, 'If you do not study the Odes 
you will not be fit to converse with.’ On another occasion the 
Sage likened a man who did not know the first two books of the 
Odes to one who had his face pressed against a wall’* 

The book combts of a total of three hundred and five poems of 
svhich only forty arc distinctly religious, being chiefly odes for the 
temple and the altar. Thirty-one are laudatory poems for use at 
court and feudal festivals, seventy-four are Festive songs of many 
kinds, and the remainder, more than half, are what may he called 
songs of the people. There is in the book the greatest variety of 
poetic forms, ballads, hymns, narrative poems, dirges, prayers, t^es, 
lyrics; and the range of subjects is wide. There are poems of home, 
of love, of loneliness, political, festive, martial, ethical, didactic, 
ritual. Some are melancholy, some serious and profound, but some 
arc dbtmctly humoious. A great variety of moods b evoked by them: 
patriotism, parental love, romantic love, a deep sense of responsi¬ 
bility, humility, pride, courage, determination. In short, they pretty 
well run the gamut of human interest. It is for this reason doubtless 
that the book lives, for even the great name of the Sage could hardly 
have kept it alive for so many centuries, had it not made a genuine 
3ppcal to human interest and expressed much of what humanity 
longs to express but cannot do unaided. 

The poetry of the Odes differs greatly from the modem Chinese 
poetry in form. It is rhymed verse and generally the line contains 
four characters. Obviously it must be read in translation by people 
of the West, and Chinese verse b exceedingly difficult to translate. 
It is interesting to read the same poem translated by different per¬ 
sons. Since the Chinese language b vciy different from our Euro¬ 
pean speech, has no auxiliary verbs and is not inflected, much has 
to be supplied by the translator which b not explicitly to be found 
in the origmal. Hence the surprising differences in what comes out 
in Engibh, An example of this will be illuminating, four transla¬ 
tions of the same identical stanza: 

17^ 10. 
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Kwan kwan go the ospreys 
On the islet in the river 
The modest, retiring, virtuous young lady 
For OUT prince a go^ mate sbc.^* 

u 

As the ospreys woo 
On the river ait Cisland) 

So the graceful lass 
Has her manly mate.'^ 

UI 

They sent me to gather the cresses which lie 
And sway on the stream as it glances by. 

That a htting welcome we might provide. 

For OUT prince's modest and vimioits bride** 

IV 

Hark from the islet in the stream the voice 
Of the fish hawks that o’er iheir nests icjoke 
From them our thoughts to that young lady go 
Modest and virtuous, 1<^ herself to show, 

Wheie could be found to share our prince’s state 
So fair, so virtuous, and so fit a mate?** 

Whether the poem has sulFered or been made better by the trans- 
bior, who can telJ—if he knows no Chinese? Some of the English 
titles are interesting. "O fell not that sweet pear tree/’ "O Sweet 
Maiden, so fair and retiring," "Behold, a rat," “My vrorthy Ghing, 
1 pray," "The widow," “Anxiety of a j-oung lady to get married," 

** J. Hamlator, CJiin*** Ct*s*iei, Vd. 4, Pt» 1, p. 1, S vds., Oxford Uni* 
vmity Prets. . . , 

liSnered flooki and UieratuTe of ikt East, Vd. 11, p. 124, no imlieatw& of 

Ff a»«l»tnr . 

«C. Allen. 

*• J. Leggc. T)ia Slw Kjiib « TJie Boofc of Aiuimt Paetry, Tnwiiicf »nd Cti., 
Loedan, 1876, p. S9. Foe rtiO snutlier mnilatka sec Aitliuf Wdey, The of 
Allen and Upwin^ Lcnsdon, L9S7^ 
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etc. Only a very few poems can be included here. ‘The Pear Trce'^ 
has something of a familiar ring about it. We give only die fint 
stanza. 

The Pear treCp woodman spare. 

Touch not a s^glc bcugh. 

Shoos chief once rested there 
Leave it uninjured now-^^ 

Or in another translation: 

This shade bestowing pear tree thou 
Hun not, nor lay its leafage low: 

Beneath it dept the Dulce of ShaoUp^^ 

A brief poem on Clothes or Robes carries a philoi^ophy that might 
well commend itself to Western peoples who are much troubled 
about matters of dress: 

I have no dothes at aUp you declare! 

You arc wrong! 1 have plenty, you sce^ 

They may not be so rich or so rare 
As your own, but they're excellent wear. 

And wann^ and do lUcely for me.^* 

A romantic bit celebrates the young lady who kept her young 
man waiting—again we give but the first stanza: 

O sweet maidcni so fair and retSiing, 

At the corner I m waiting for yon 

And I'm scratching my head., and inquiring 

What on earth It were best 1 should da 

The young lady for whom rime is passing all too rapidly and who 
is threatened with being left an old maid voices her anxiety thus: 

The pliims are ripening quickly; 

Nay, some are faiUng too, 

Tis suiely rime for suiinrs 
To come to me and woo. 

ITBfldJtf and Lif«ratunir of lin! East, Vd. lip p. 136. 
i*L- Cranmef-Byne. Confucim —TTie 34- 

SdErtfd anS Utennare ef (he Boir, Va. Il* p. 146. 
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Sec* more and more ar^ falling 
From off the prent tree 
Why don't the men come forward 
To wiii a maid like me? 

At length upon the plum tree 
No fnut can be espied 
Yet no one com® to itvoo me 
Or bid roe be his bride.*^ 

A frequent note in Chinese poetry, ancient and rtiodemp is the 
loneliness of the wife whose husbood b absent on some distant duty 
of war, or peace. 

1 

My noble husband has gone away 
To fight for his king, and llie country's wcaln 
No moment be snatches to rest or stay. 

No toil nor danger can quench his zeal. 

2 

J list to the distant thunder's mar 
To the south of the mountains across the plain; 

And wirfi that my husband may come once more 
To gladden hb home and his wife agmn,®^ 

Also the plaintive note of the widow in her loneliness is heard: 

THE WIDOW 

1 

The trailing creepers shroud the thorns in gloom^ 

The wild vines spreading o'er the wasted plains 
But mock my somjWp for they hide the tomb 
Which holds my lord's remains. 

2 

My husband, oh^ the night when first we mei. 

My head lay on ihe pillow at his side. 

** Sder^ Bodb tfJwC Literfiiiird of Eajt, Vfll. IL 
S^td fiooiJb snd LiumtiB'e ^ tiu E^ifj Vd- 11t P- 
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TBcy itrew the ^lendid broideted coverlet 
O'er bridegroom pud tiis bride* 

3 

By me must now long days of summer heat. 

Long winter nights, in lonelmcss be passed 
But though 1 live a hundred years^ we'U meet 
Within the grave at last*®* 

The myriad files buzzing about lead the poet to reflect on other 
pests of e polirical sort^ 


Tl[£ FLIES 

1 

The blue files fioat on the summer air^ 

They are humming and bumng evcrywha* 

They pollute each fence, and our trees mfest^ 

Till no spot is clear of this noisome pesL 

2 

Some men I know like duse Ic^thsome flics, 

Who \nitst the realm with their sbtiderous licL 
Their hatred and spite they will not restrain. 

So confusion^ maiioc, and mischief reign* 

3 

Ah, be not careless, dear Lord, be wise, 

And crush these men, as we crush the flies; 

Lest the Friendship between old friends should fail. 

And contentious strife in its stead prevail,** 

Typical of a number of poems descriptive of the conimon work- 
a-day life of the Chinese farmer is this. One gets a pretty good idea 
from it of a number of aspects of the farmer s life, how he works, 
what he cats, what he wears, etc. 

« Sacred B^iks md UtmtNfftf flf tfw £aft, VcL 1 1, p* t47- 
p. 17^-J 75* 
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With sharp and wall-shaped glittering sHatc, 
The toilets turn, with patient cate, 

The southern acres to prepare. 

The different kinds of gtain they sow. 

Each seed, though hid the earth bdow, 

Its form of life will quickly show. 

Behold their wives and children there! 

These the cooked millet to them bear. 
Carried in baskets round and square. 

In light ^lint hats their hoes they speedy 
Qeaimg the ground for fruitful secd^ 

And roodng out the noisome weed. 

The weeds^ uprooted, die away. 

And feed the ground by their decay. 

The millets grow frtnn day to day. 

And now the golden stalks and tall 
Before the reapers, mstliiig, fall. 

Straightway tl^'re built up like a wall. 

High as a wall the sheaves are plamL 
Like comb-teeth dose, and intctlaccd 
Anon the grain is stored in haste. 

Hundreds of houses hold the storey 
The wives and cbildnm fiet no mote; 

The labours of the year are o'er. 

This black-lipped tawny hull we slay. 
Whose horns the well-known curve display^ 
TTie riles of husbandry to py. 
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Thus to the future hand we down 
These rites long held in high reticrwn, 

Glad the ancestral ways to own,®* 

Among the religious poems is an ode of Thanksgiving for a plen¬ 
tiful year. 

THE FUNG NEEN 

The plenteous ear given us large supply 
Of rice and miUei, and our gfanarics high 
Hardly suffice the produce to contaLUp— 

MLUioos of measures of the garnered grain! 

From this distilled, shall spirits^ strong and sweet. 

Our sires and mothers with their fragrance greets 
When to their shrines each season we repair" 

And in all other rites their part shall bear- 
BlessLD^ of every kind our land shall crown;— 

And all the Spirits our devotion own!^^^ 

And finally^ for space is aU too limited^ here is the prayer of an 
emperor, which certainly strikes an authentic note of humility as he 
faces the responsibilities of empire* 

THE PHAYEn OP THE EMFEEOR CWNC—I 
Let me be ieveTisnt+ be reveientj, 

Even as the way of Heaven is evident. 

And its appoLotment easy is to mar. 

Let me not say, **h is too high above,"* 

Above us and below us doth it move, 

And daily watches wheresoever we are* 

It is but as a little chUd 1 ask. 

Without intelligence lo do my task. 

Yet learning month by month, and day by day^ 

1 win hold last some gleams of knowledge bri^t 
Help me lo bear my heavy burden right. 

And show me how to walk in vrisdom's way*®* 

» Jbihik Legge, 71 ms Sfe« Kj*ig or TJw Book of /^nc«Ait PoBfry> p* 369* 
»/yd..|rp. iS8-359. 

» L, Cnnmcr-Byng, Cew/w=*“*^TIia Oda, J. Miurpy, LondDn, 1927, p. 25. 
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THE PliAYEE OF THE EMPEROR CHLSC—tl 

Even as a little belple^ tiiild am I, 

Qn wham hath fallen tlie perplexed affairs 
Of this unsettled state. High loneliness 
And sorrow are my portion. Tbou great Father, 
Thou kldgly pattern of paiental awe^ 

Whose mind for ever in the courts bcheidp 
Roaming, the royal image of thy sire, 

Night long and day long, I—the little child— 
Will so be revereHL 


O ye great king^! 

Your crowned successor crowns you in his heart. 

Live un Forgotten. Here, upon the verge 
Of the momentous years, 1 pause and trace 
The shining Footsteps of my forefathers. 

And the far distant goal that drew them on— 

Too distant for my range. Howe'er resolved 
1 may go feeward. Lo! a thousand tracks 
Cause me to swerve aside* A little child— 

Only a little child—I am too frail 
To cope with the anxieties of state 
And cares of kingi:rafi. Yet I will ascend 
Into my Father's room, and through the courts 
Below^ for ev^r seeking, I will pass. 

To brush the skirts of inspiration 
And touch the sleeves of meraory. 

O great 

And gracious Father, hear and condescend 
To guard, to cherish, to enlighten mc,^ 

The I Ching, or Book of Changes is a curious book. It is a book 
of divination and quite unintellig;ihle to ptxiple who do not take 
stock in the occult. One is ama^ to read that Confucius once said 
that if he had fifty' more years to live he would give half of it to the 

^ Ibid., pp. 26—27* 
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study oF the I Ching. Yet the book been the object of intense 
interest to m^ny of the Chinese sages. 

The legendary story of its origin is that one of the emperors on 
an occasion was down by the river. There he saw a tortoise with 
some curious markings on bis back, hlaving them copied he found 
diet they formed eight trigrams or various arrangements of three 
broken and unbroken lines, thus three unbroken lines - - ■ j 
the two top lines unbroken, the lowest broken, and so on. There 
are eight possible combinations. To each of these he gave a name, 
making it the symbol of some natural object and sotne moral quality 
consistent with that natural object And these became means of 
divination. Later the trigrams became hexagrams of whidi sixty^ 
four exist, and to each was gjven a name and qualidcs. 

These mysterious signs, open to an infinite number of interpreta¬ 
tions, have been of perennbl interest to the type of mind that revels 
in obscure symbolism. Only in recent years a book was published in 
America in which the authors claim that they have discovered the 
key to its interpretation and that they have found a degree of cor¬ 
relation with the Bible, They declare: 'assuredly in the fulness of 
dme, it, the I Qring, will take its rightful place as a World Scrip¬ 
ture, a presentment of vital and undying truth,"® As an example 
of the kind of a book it is we include here what is said about the 
first, called die Ch’ien Hexagram. It is made up of six unbroken 
lines: 

I. The Ch'ioi Hexagram 


Eyplanation of the enrire figure by King Wan. ChW represents 
what is great and originating, penetrating, advantageous, correct and 
firm. 

Explanation of the sepaiate lines by the Duke of Chou: 

1. In the first or Oowest line) undivided, we see its subject as the 
dragon lying hid (in the deep). It Is not the time for active doing. 

" G. Meals and L. E. Mean, Gfe«aire Etiarey, E. P. Uuitun and 0»,, N. If., 
1932. 
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Z la the second line, undivided^ C^e see its subject as) the diagon 
appearing in the field. It will be advantageous to meet with the great 
man. 

3- In the third line, undivided, we see its subject as the superior mail 
active and vigilant all the day, and in the evening sdlt careFulj and 
apprehensive. (The position) is dangerous but there will be no mistake. 

4. In the fourth line, undivided, (we see its subject) as the dragon 
looking) as if he were leaping up^ but still in the deep There will be no 
mistake. 

3, In the fifth line^ undivided, (we see its subject as) the dragon on 
the wing in the sky. It will be advantageous to meet the great man. 

6+ In the sixth or topmost line» undivided^ (we soe its subject as) the 
dragon exceeding the proper limits. There will be occasion for re¬ 
pentance. 

7. The lines of this hexagram are all strong and undividcdi as appears 
from) the use of the number nine. If the host of dragons thus appealing 
were to divea themselves of their beads, there would be good fortune,*® 

The Li Chit or Book of RiteSj is called by James Legge^ the trans- 
latOft 'a coUeciion of treatises on the rules of propriety or ceremonial 
usages/' It IS made up of books. Something of the nature 

of the collection may be seen in the titles of some of the bocks. The 
first is a "Suttumry of the Rules of Propriety/" 

It is by no means a summary of aU the rules of propriety^ for that 
would be a summary of the entire book. It does, howevei, deal with 
important aspects of poprety, a word which probably more than 
any other lies at the center of Confucian teaching. "A life ordered 
in harmony with it would realize the highest Chinese ideal, and 
surely a very high ideal, of human chamcter,'^ writes James 
It is one of four primary human qualities w^hich belong as naturally 
to men as do their limbs according to Mencius. The others are 
benevolence righteousness (Oi understanding (Chih). 

To do the proper thing on the proper occasion is the mark of the 
'"superior man/* or as both Arthur Waley and lin Yutang translate 
it, the gentleman. 

Other books are: T’an (Cung, which deals in three pans chiefly 

” Socf ed cf thf VoL 16, ppp 57-5S. 

Sm^rsd BoqJu of iitff Eon, Vdl. 27, p. 10. 
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with Mourning Riies^ It contains also a number of hisiorical inci¬ 
dents which invoivo Confucius and so throw additional light upon 
the master^ though most scholars hold that they are only legendary^ 
Book Ul deals with ^"^Royal flegulations/' which purport to be a 
report of regulations of early kings for the behavior of feudal nobles, 
otlser ofEcers, their slavts, their sacrifices, and their care for the 
aged^ Book IV is called the 'Troceedings of Government in the 
Different Months"; Book X, "The Pattern oF the Family”; Book 
XIV, "The Great Treatise"; trt^ting of the greatest sacrifice, the 
greatest instance of filial ptet)^ the greatest principle of regulation of 
the family, etc.; Book XVI, "'Record of Studies/" dealing with educa¬ 
tion; Book "Rocoid of Music*^ Book XX> "Laws or Rules of 

Sacrifice.^ In Book X, "Pattern of the Family/’ there are directions 
as to food which reveal the variety available, presumably to the 
weihto^lo: 

21. Of grain food, there was millet, the glutinous rice, rice, maize, the 
white milletH and the yellow maize, cut when ripe, or when green. 

Of prepared meats, there were beef soup, mutton soup, pork soup^ 
and roast beef; pickle slices of beef, pickle and minced beef; roast mut¬ 
ton, slices of mutton, pickle* and mast pork; pickle, slices of pork, 
mustard sauce, and minced fish; pheasant, hare, quail, and partrid^, 

23, For reUshesp snail-juice, and a condiment of the broad-leaved 
water-squash were used with pheasant soup, a condiment of wheal with 
soups and dried slices of fmvl, broken glutinous rice with dog soup and 
hare soup; the rice-balls mixed with these soups had no smart-weed in 
them, 

A sucldingpig was stewed, wrapped up in sonchtis leaves and stuffed 
with smarts weed; a fowl, with the same stuffing, and along with pickle 
sauce; a fish, with the same stuffing and egg sauce; a tortoise, with the 
same stuffing and pickle sauce- 

For meal spiced and dried they placed the brine of ants; for soup 
made of sliced meat, that of hare; for a ragout of elk, that of fish; for 
minced fish, mustard sauce; for raw elk flesh, pickle sauce; for preserved 
peaches and plums, egg-like suet- 

24, . . . In all attempering ingredientSp sour predominated in the 
spring; bitter, in the summer^ acrid, in the autumn; and salt, in the 
winter;—with the due piopoirianing of the unctuous and sweeL^^ 

■I Sacred BcKilb of the EmI, VoJ, XXVn, Boolt X, pp. 
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Some iniert$tjng dircedons as to filial piety, the duties of sons to 
parents are also included in the lenrb book: 

Sons, in serving their parents^ an the first crowing oF the cock, shatild 
dl wash their hands and rinse their mouths, comb their hair, draw over 
It the covering of silk, fix this wilh the hair-pin, hind the hair at the roots 
with the hlletp brush the dust from that which is left free* and then put 
on their caps, leaving the ends of the strings hanging down. They should 
then put on their squarely made black jackets, knee-covers, and girdles, 
fixing in the last their tablets. From the left and right of the girdle they 
should hang their articles for use:—on the left side, the duster and hand¬ 
kerchief ^ the knife and whetstone, the small spike^ and the metal specu¬ 
lum for getting fire from the sun; on the tight, the archer's thimble for 
the thumb and the armlet, the tube for writing instruments, the knife- 
case, the larger spike, and the borer for getting fire from wewd. They 
should put on their leggings, and adjust their shoe-strings. 

4. Thus dressed, they should go to their parents and parents in-Liw. 
On getting to where thev are, with bated breath and gentle voice+ they 
shoiJd ask if their clothes are warm or (too) cold, whether they 
are ill or pained, or uncomfortable in any part- and if they be so, they 
should proceed reverently to stroke and scratch the place. They should 
in the same way, going befoice or foil owing after, help and support their 
parents in c]uitting tFt entering (ilic apartment). In bringing in the hmn 
for them to wash^ the younger will carry the stand and the elder the 
water; they will beg to be allow'cd to pour out the Avaier, and when the 
washing is concludedi they will hand the towel. 1 hey will $tsk whether 
they want anything^ and then rcspecifuHy bring it. All this they will 
do with an appeaiancc of pleasure to make their parents feel at ease- 
(They should brin^ gruel thick or thin, spirits or must, soup with vege¬ 
tables, beans, wheat, spinach, rice millet, mai^-e, and glutinous milleij^ 
w'hatever they wish, in Fact; wilh dates^ chestnuts^ sugar and honey, lo 
sweeten their dishes; with the ordinary or the larg^leaved violets, leaves 
of elm-trees, fresh or dry, and ihe most soothing flc^water to lubricate 
them; and vvith fat and oil to enrich them. The parents will be sure to 
taste them I and w hen they have done so, the young people should with- 
draw.^“ 

11. When with their parents, (sons and their wives)* when ordered 
to do anything, should immediately respond and reverently proceed to 

SdcreJ Eooh of fh* Emf^ Bent X, Sec. I, 1, p. 449. 

** Sacred SooJb of the £iirl, Vol. XXt^l, Book X, S«. 14, pp. 450—451. 
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do it. In going forw'ards or backwards, or turning roimd, they should Iw 
careful and grave; while going out or coming in, wliile bowing Or walk¬ 
ing, they should not presume to eructate, snecjze, or cough, to yawn or 
stretch themsclvcSp to stand on one fooL, or to lean against anything or to 
look askance. They should not dare to spit or snivel, nor, if it be coldi to 
put on more clothes, nor, if they itch anywhere, to scratch themselves- 

Book XXVIII, sometimes translated as the Doctrine of the Mean^ 
which Legge says "Ogives die best account of the Confucian philosr 
ophy and morals/^ and Book XXXIX, the ^Great Learnings are 
now usually published as separate books and considered as among 
the “Four Books" whkhj. in addition to the ^'Five Classics, consti¬ 
tute the genei^Ily accepted Confucian canon. These will be dis¬ 
cussed later. 

The Book of Riles is not die work of Confucius^ at least as we 
have it today. The very fact that it is called a Chi or “record " rather 
than a dihig or “text” is evidenoc that die orthodox do not re^rd 
it as of Confucian origin, for they reserve dial term only for books 
which they believe were by Confucius^ It is rather a compilation 
from documents purporting to come from Confucius and his fol¬ 
lowers, made late in the pre-Christian era, and edited and re-edited 
until it reached its present form near the end of the second century 
A.D. But it has all the force of Confucius" teaching, since it is be¬ 
lieved to derive ultimately from him, and has been authoritative for 
the regulation of many phases of Chinese life down to the modem 
period. Under the stress of modem life, and the influx of foreign 
influences it has lost much of its fonner compelling influence over 
the lives of the Chinese people. 

Tivo other similar works, the Chan Li, and the I Li, have also 
been important in controlling Chinese practices. The Chou Li, said 
to be older than the Li Ki, was resided as a sixth classiCt until the 
Ming dynasty in the fourteenth century^ It dealt more specifically 
widi political matters. The 1 Lf has to do with the conduct of every" 
day life. It is of more recent ori^n than the otlier two and has not 
been as authoriiarive as either of the other two. 

Spifjg and Autumn^ the last of the "Five is die only 

Of . dtu pp. 4^9-^54, f ifisipff. 
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book of the five which may confidently be assigned to the author¬ 
ship of Cbnfudus. Aud it turns out to be quite the least important 
of the lot. The title itself is deceptive^ and one wonders as he reads 
why it was chosen. Probably its only siguifisince is that it was the 
annals of the state of Lu of the four seasons, and came to be called 
Spring and A«mmn for short There are numerous references to 
nothing more than the change of seasoUi thus ^"It w-as autumn, the 
seventh month/' "It was winter, the tenth month/' Later when the 
book had come to be thought of as of great moral significance^ prob¬ 
ably just because it was the work of Gonfudus, some said that it 
was so called because ^ its commendations are like life-ghi'ing spring 
and its censures arc withering like the aututnn-'^“ 

Confucius is reported to have said of the book that it was the 
work by which men would remember and commend him. Mencius 
rated it very highly. Said he: "'Confucius completed the Spring 
and Autumn arxl rebellious ministers and bad sons were struck with 
terror/^ On reading it one wonders why, for it seems on the surface 
to be nothing more nor less than a bare catalogue of events which 
occurred m ConFudus' native state of Lu, compiled by the Mas- 
ler from the State Annals. It covers the period 722—484 a-c.* or from 
more or less the end of the Book of History to nearly the end of 
Confucius^ own lifetime. It follows through the period of mle of 
the successive dukes who headed the state and gives hy years* ivithin 
each administration, the list of events which were considered of 
sufficient importance to note. Here, for example, is the record of the 
thirteenth year of Duke Hwan. 

L In his thirteenth year in spring In the second month the duke had 
a meeting with the marquis of Ke and the earl of Ch’ing; and on Ke-$ 2 e 
they fought with the marquis of Tse, the duke of Sung, the marquis of 
Wei, and an officer of Yen... * 

2* In the third month there was the burial of duke Seuen of WeL 

3. In summer there weib great Qoods^ 

4. It was autumii, the seventh months 

5. It was printer, the tenth month.®* 

M Legge, Ckineu CUntki, V, Pirt 2. p, 

« Op. dr., V, Part 1. p. 60. 
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It h neitlier inspired nor inspiring writing, Bui in tlmCp as Con¬ 
fucius acquired prestige and authorityi it must have been assumed 
that there \vb 5 more to it than met the eye. So commentators began 
to find in the barren record profound meanings. If this seems 
stmnge let Western readers reflect on what commentators on the 
Bible have found in some sunllar barren passages, or what preachers 
have been able to get out of a simple historical statement bke "'and 
Jesus went up to Jerusalem/^ 

It is the commentators who have given life to the annals; taking 
the bare statements of fact, they have woven about them a mass of 
detailed expositionj ineluding hisioty, legend, and homily, which 
is not without interest or signlGcance. The great commentary, that 
of Tso, known as the Tso Chuen, is hy no means uninteresting+ and 
its value as an aid to the study of Chinese history is great. Often 
moral discourses are included which are of the ConFucian order^ so 
that the book seems to have importance in the teaching of morals 
as well as history. For examplop Book I, I Vp, has this item: 

The Duke of Sung, the marquis of Ch'in, an army of Ts'ae and an 
army of Wd invaded Ch'ing, 

As part of the lengthy comment on the verse this homily on the 
use of violence appears: 

Your serv-ant has heard that the people may be made well affected by 

virtue; 1 have not heard that they may he made so by violence. To use 

violence ^vith that in view^ is like trying to put silk m order and only 

laveUing it. Chow-yu relies on his military force and can do cruel things, 

for his nulitary likings the multitude will not cleave to him; and for his 

aueltics his relatives will nm. With the multitude rebellious and his 

friends leaving him^ it vrill be dJlBcuJt for him to be successfuL hlilitary 

weapons are like fire; if you donY lay the fire aside it will bum youTselh 

Chow-yu murdered his prince, and he uses his people oppressively, thus 

not making excellent virtue his pursuit; he will certainly not escape 

calamitv-^^ 

¥ 

Or again die tMxurrcnce of a great drought Furnished the occasion 
of a condemnation of witch-buming. In Book V, year XXI it is said: 

IT L^ge. CbiKew CliKjfc3^ VcJ, V, Part I, pp^ 1S» 16, 
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*'lfi summer, there wgis great drought.Tte Tso-Chuen comments 
thus. The duke wished Ui consequence of the drought to bum ^ witch, 
and a person much emaciated, Ts^ang Wau-Chung said to hiran ^Thai 
is not proper preparation in a lime of drought Put in gocid repair your 
walls, the inner and the outers lessen your food; be sparing in all your 
expenditures. Be in earnest to be economical and encourage people to 
help one another; this is the most importani preparation- What have the 
witch and the emadoted person to do with the matter? If Heaven wish 
to put them to death, it had belter not have given them life. If they can 
really produce droughty to burn them will increase the calamity^” The 
duke followed his advice and that year the scarcity w^as not very great.” 

The mention of the Hood in die 13th year of Duke Hvvan, given 
above, is commented upon by another commentatorp Wang Paou^ 
thus: 

Nine times is the calamity of floods recorded in the Cb*un Ch'iu; 
t^vice in the time of Hwan, and thrice in the time of Chwang. Of the 
nine calamities five of them occurred in the days of the father and his 
Son. May we oonclude that they were in retribution to the Father for his 
wickedness aoniinulated and unrepented of, and to the son for alia wing 
his father's wrong to go unavenged? So speculate Chinese scbolsrSt^ 

The fact that the Spring and /\iitii7U« falls so fat short of vvhat 
might be expected from Confucius' own estimate of the work^ and 
that of Mencius, has led some to the belief that the book, now 
know^n under that name, b not at all the book to tvhidi Confucius 
or Mencius referred. If it is nott where ts the book? The answer 
given is that it xvas a'ally destroyed by Emperor Shih I ltvang in 
2B in the general attempt to de.stioy the Confudan books, 
and that the book of annals which was somehow preserved came to 
bear the name of the real dcxnimcntt Spriug and /lictHmH, Thb 
seems not to be a wholly unplausible conjecture, but we shall prob¬ 
ably never know certainly. 

The Lun Yu, variously translated, the Analects, ot the sayings* or 
Aphorisms of Confucius, were not of course written or collected by 
the sage himselE It rather consists, chieflyi of the sayings of the 

■MJ., pp. 179-180. 

Lcggc, op. cit.j Voli Sp Part 1, p. 6L. 
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Master which hts disciples remetnbered, and some descitplion of 
him and his characteristic behavior. The book thus resembles the 
Gospels of the New Testament- More is to be learned directly con¬ 
cerning Confucius from this source than from any other- But it is 
in no sense a biography of Confucius, much less so indeed than the 
gospels are of Jesus. Most of the sayings, as recorded, are isolated 
utterances, with little or no indication as to whom spoken, or under 
what circumstances, though in some cases both the persons and the 
situation under w'hich the words rvere uttered are given. They are 
grouped into twenty books, but the books are seldom a unit, rather 
each is a collection of misceHaneous sayings of the Sage. Lin Yutang 
wonders that no Chinese writer has undertaken to regroup the re* 
lated sayings in some more or less topical fashion. Thi^ he himself 
has done in his Wisdom of Confucius under such headings as 
“Description of Confucius by Himself and Othersj" "The Emotional 
and Artistic Life of Confucius," “The Conversational Style'^ "Wit 
and Wisdom," "The Superior Man and the Inferior Man*’ etc. But 
he adds to the sayings taken from the Amilecis others taken from 
certain chapters of die Li Chi, which differ but little from the 
Aitalecis, unfortunately, without indicating which ones. Also be 
includes not more than a fourth of the whole collection. 

Modem scholars differ considerably in their estimate of the au¬ 
thenticity of these sayings. Arthur Waley says, “I think we are 
justified in supposing that the book does not contain many authentic 
sayings, and possibly none at all."^^ Creel, on the other hand, says 
that while all scholars ag^ that some parts of die hook are open to 
question, they nevertheless agree that "the book in general is our 
best single source for CdnFudus.”'*’' He regards it as an early book, 
on the l^is of internal evidence; Confucius has not yet become the 
legendary figure of later Chinese thought. He is still a man of 
doubis and weaknesses as well as struggle. Also ii contains state¬ 
ments about the Sage which Confucius might have preferred not to 
have mentioned. TTiese would seem to be out of place in an un- 

** ITm AiniteriJ Co^fucfui^ p. 2$. 

H, C. Cred, Confiiciitt;. Msm (md tht Jghn D»y Y*. 1945. 
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doabtedly Confiician book, if there were no basis in fact for them. 
It u'as prohabljr not the collection of bis iTmticdiatc disciples^ but of 
a generation farther removed from his own limc^ made perhaps hy 
disciples of some Gonfucian followers. L^ggc thinks it may have 
appeared near the end of the fifth or the b^^mning of the fourth 
oenturj^ b.c- Both Creel and Waley agree that the oldest stratum is 
to be found within the first nine b^b. Book X, svhich many regard 
as dcscriptis^e of Confucius and so the most revealing of all the Con- 
fucian literature as to his personal characteristics+ is held by Waley 
to be a compilation of old ma?<iins on rituak The last five books 
seem to have been the latest additions to the collectionp but, even 
so* may contain genuine ^rly materiaL Some of the sayings herein 
included are really hostile to Gonfucian ideas as set forth in other 
portions of the book. 

But whether early or late, authentic or not. traditionally^ k has 
come to be accepted as the most basic of the Gonfucian books, and 
the Confucius recognized by the greater number of the Chinese is 
precisely the Confucius of the 

It is not a book to sit dosvn and r^d from cover to cover, any 
more than is the Biwk of Proverbs. Lin Yu tang compares it to Bart- 
iett £ Quotations. He quotes the great Chinese philosopher, Chu 
Hsi, on the way to read the Analects. ''J^si take one or two sections 
a day* Never mind whether the passage is diJhEruU or easy to under¬ 
stand, or whether it is a profound passage or not. Just read on from 
the beginning of the section, and if you don*t get the meaning by 
thinking, then read again. Turn it back and forth and try to get 
the flavor Thus, after a long while you will understand what is 
in it.''** 

A few examples, chosen moi^ or less at random wiD give some¬ 
thing of the flavor of the book. 

At hftcen I had my mind bent on learning. At ihltty. 1 stood firm. At 
forty I had no douhes. At fifty. I knew the decrees of Heaven, At sixiy, 
mv ear was an obedient organ for the recq^don of truth. At seventy I 
could follow what my heart desired (Ui 4)* 

Wisd&m of Confwtus, p. 1S7. 
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Tsm Kungflsked what constituted die superior man. The Master said, 
"He acts before he speaks^ and afterwards speaks according to his actions" 
(11 B}. 

The Master said^ "if the will be set on ™tuc^ there will be no ptao 
tke of wieJeedness ' (IV^ 4)- 

'Fhe mind of the superior man is conversant with righteousness; the 
mind of the mean man is conversant with gain (IVj 16). 

The cautious seldom err CIV* 23}* 

The superior man wishes to be slow in bis speech and earnest in his 
conduct (IV^ 24}» 

Tsj? Kung saidfc ^'What 1 do not wish men to do to me, I also wish not 
to do to men." The Master said* '^'rsze* you have not attained to that" 
CV*10, 

The Master said, ""In a hamJet of ten families there may be found one 
honorable and sincere as 1 am, but not so fond of learning" (V* 27). 

When a prince's personal conduct b correct, his government is effec¬ 
tive without issuing of orders^ If his personal conduct is not correct, he 
may issue orders but they will not be followed (XIII, 6). 

The superior man is modest in his speech but exceeds in actions (XIV, 
29). 

If a man take no thought about what is distant he will find sorrow 
near at hand (XV, 11), 

When a man at forty is the object of dislike he will al^vavs continue 
whatheis(XVIh26)« 

“ Tfirtdation tif JamtS 

Note^ The Analtcti may k read entire In ibe trambtion ol James Leg^ In 
Chinese Guncs, VoL 1, pp. 137-354,^ whcic the tcit and cqfiinus scb^rLy 
□Dies accompany li. Lccvci tnmdaLkm u used in a number of anthnlnmA 
which include parts df doTol the cdlectkm. See also Wm. jennm^, Tkt Cofl- 
Jucian djtolecU, Roudcdge* London, 1LitmcE Giles, Tlw of 

CmtfwdtUp F. Dqtion, N. V., 1932. Still a later uandaTiDn taldng mia 
KWKut a mat ded of cntical work on the test U that of Anhui Waiey^ The 
ATudeett of Ceit/iictus» NUmnillao Cdmj^y* N. J933. Selcctianii (tom the 
may be foirnd in Lin Yutang, Tlie Whdbw of Ccmfucim, Th« Mod¬ 
em Uhfnty, N. Y., 1938, chapter 5* and iu TJsc Wiidc^ti of Chi«n md 
Bandum Hou^e, Y., 1942, in his <mn mmilacbn. pp. 814-842. 

Tht EihU of ike World* pp* 393-^19. 

The Biile MotfJtiud, up, 183^280^ 

Lewis Browne, Tha WnrJd's Great Seriptuns, Micmillan, N, Y-, 19+6, pp- 
229-244. 

Hon ard Vel. 4^* pp. 1-69. 

Buih Smith. The Trre of L^e, pp. 174—ISO. 

S. E. Fratp Sticred Writiugf of rJie World'i Grcel RcJigioiij, pn. 103-108. 

James Mace, The Bert of Ccmfuciut^ Garden City, Halcyan House, 1950. 
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If, indeed, the tenth boot is a description of Confucius, as tiadi- 
lionallj’ held, and not the book of ritual m ax i ms Waley considers it 
to be, the sagp is seen to be a very precise person, extremely meticu¬ 
lous in his observance of the amenities of life. 

1 le did not cat meat which was not cut properly , nor what was served 
wit hout its proper sauce CVIII, 3). 

He did not eat much. When eating he did not converse. When in bed 
he did not speak. If his mat was not straight, he did not sit on it He 
required his sleeping dress to be half as long again as his body CVIIJ, 7, 
9, IX. VI, 6). 

Although his food might be coarse rice and vegetable soup, be would 
offer a little of it in sacrifice with a grave respectful air CVIH, 10). 

When he saw anyone in a mourning dress though it might be an 
acquaintance, he would change countenance, when he saw anyone wear¬ 
ing the cap of full dress, or a blind person, though he might be in hb 
undress, he would salute bim in a ceicmonious manner (XVI, 2).** 

The Chung Vung, translated variously as tlie ‘’Doctrine of the 
Mean," or the "Golden Mean,” b traditionally thought to have been 
the work of a grandson of Confucius, Tsu Ssu, who had been a 
disciple of Tseng Tzu, one of Confucius' outstanding followers, 
himself the teacher of Mencius, whose work constitutes one of the 
“Four Boob,” It consists, in part, of reported sayings of the Sage, 
and in part of the sayings of Tsu Ssu himself. It has generally been 
regarded as the best statement of Confucius’ philosophy and ethics. 
It forms a part of the Li Chi and is, therefore, probably a much 
later work than the other Confucian books. This may account for 
the religious development evident in it. 

An ancient Chinese sage enthusiastically says of it, ‘Unroll it. 
and it fills the universe; roll it up and it retires and lies hid in mys¬ 
teriousness. The relish of it is inexhaustible. The w'hole of it is solid 
learning. When the skilled leader has explored it, he may carry it 
into practice all his life, and will find that it cannot be exhausted.”** 
The modem writer, Lin Yulang, thinks that it gives the best ap¬ 
proach to Confucian philosophy.** 

Op, eii., Leggv mmslaiivn, po. 

Quoted in Ku f lung Ming. Tb Conduct of lifo, Wisdiro of ihe East Saw*. 
London, 1920, p. E. 

^ Whdpm ()f ConfucluSf lOL 
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It ha$ been tbe custom to minimiiie tKe reDgious basis of Con- 
fudan ethics^ and to regard the system as purely humanistic. But 
on the basis of this book it h difficdi to see how one could arrive at 
such a conception. For here, in crj'sial clear form^ is a statement of 
the moral nature of the universe itself^ 

The ordinance of God is what we tall the law of out beings To fulfil 
the law of our being is wbat we call the moral law. The moral law when 
reduced to a system is what we call religion. 

The moral law is a law^ from whose operation we cannot for one in¬ 
stant in our existence escape. A law from which we may escape Is not 
the moral law. Therefore it is fhat the moral man watches diligently ovEir 
what his eyes cannot see and i$ in fear and aw^e of what his cars cannOf 
bear« 

There is nothing more evident than that which cannot be seen by the 
eyes and nothing more palpable than that which cannot be perceived by 
the senses. Wherefore the moral man watches diligently over his secret 
thoughts. 

When the passions such as joy^ anget;, grief, aud pleasure^ have not 
awakenedn that is our true self, or moral being. Vl^cn these passions 
amkert and ^ch and all attain due measure and degree that is the moral 
order. Our true sdf or moral being is the great reality (lit. great root) of 
existence, and moral order is tlie universal law in the world. 

WTien true moral being and moral order are reabzedp the universe then 
becomes a cosmos and aU things attain their full growth and dcs'elop 

Nor is this the only such statement. The book is full of it. 

There ts no place in the hightet heavens above nor in the deepest 
waters below where the mcial law does not reign. The moral law takes 
its rise in the relation between man and woman; hut In the utmost 
reaches it reigns supreme m-er heaven and earth (Sec. 12).** 

In considering the nature and organimtion of htiman society it is 
necessary for him tn understand the laws of Cod. 

Truth is the law of God. Acquired truth is the law of man. 

Confudus remarked, 'The power of spiritual forces in the Universe- 
how active it is everywhere! Invisible to the eyes^ and. unpalpable to the 

*"* TTm: GtwJfKi <Jjf Life, Wisdom of the East Scii«, p. 14. 

« H.p p. 24. 
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senseSr it is icdiefgtit in all things and nnihing can escape its ap«mlion. 
^ » Like ihe rush, of mighty waters the presence of unseen Powers is 
felt: sometimes abo^e us, sometimes around us , . * such is the evidence 
of things invisihle that it is impossible to doubt the spiritual nature of 
man^ 

Oh^ bow grsai is the divine moral law in man! Vast and Iliimirable^ it 
gives birth and life ro aU created things. « All the institutions of 
human society and dvilizadon—laws, customs, usag^—have their origin 
there... . Unless there be highest moral power* the highest mora] kw 
cannot be realized. 

There moral laws form one system with the laws by which Heaven 
and Earth support and contain; overshadow and canopy all things. . . . 
It is thh^gne sy3tcm running through aU—that makes the Universe so 
impressively great.** 

This book is ondDubtodly more religious in its emphasis than the 
others, but aU tbiough the Book of History and the Odes and the 
AruiJects 0^ perhaps tlian elsewhere) is evidence that while 
Confucius was eminently practical arvd commonsense in his ethical 
outlook* be was also a deeply religious man who believed that there 
was a power beyond man whereon he v^as dependent. And he was 
apparently most scrupulous iu the performance of the dtuaUj, both 
religious and social, which were proper to his time and station. 

This book* if mote pbilosophical than the others* is nevertheless 
also packed with moral counsel as are the other books. One example 
must suffice: 

The moral man conforms himself to his life circumstanoes; he does not 
desire anything outside of his position. 

Finding himself in a position of w^eal th and honor he lives as becomes 
one living in a posirion of poverty and humble cnjcumstances. Finding 
himself in uncivilized countries* be lives as becomes one living in un¬ 
civilized countries. Finding himself in ciitnmsianccs of danger and diffi¬ 
culty, he acts according to what is required of a man under such 
circumstances. In one word, the moral man can £nd liimself in no situa¬ 
tion in life in which he is nor master of himself. 

In a high position he does not domineer over his snbordinotes. in a 
subordinate position he does not court the favours of his superiors. He 
of pp, 31* 37* ^3-44. 4^50, S3. 
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puis Ln order hh own personal cotiduct and scets nothing flora others; 
hence he has no complaint to raake^ He ooidplains not agiainst Cod nor 
rails against men. 

Thus it that the moral man lives oat the even tenor of his Ufe^ 
calmly waiting for ihe appointment of God^ whereas the vulgar person 
takes to dangerous courses, expecting the uncertain changes of luck. 

Confucius remarked: 'In the practice of aicherj' we have something 
resembling the principle in a moral man's life. When the archer misses 
the centre of the target he lums around and seeks the cause for his faih 
ure within himself.'"*^ 

The Ta Hsueh or Great Learning, better translated, thinks Ku 
Hung Ming, as ''Higher Education/’^* is also to be found as Chap¬ 
ter 39 of the Li Chi. k w^as ihe twelfth-ccRtuiy philosopher, Chu 
Hsi, who lifted this boot and tlte Chung Yung out of the Li Chi 
and, joining them with the /Innfecfs and the works of Mencius, 
formed the Four Books, thus giving them a greater importance than 
they hadt tucked away in the Book of Rites. The Ta Hsueh may 
have been wTJtten primarily as the basis of an education for princes, 
but it has for centuries been studied by all who bavc aspired to any 
irapottant place in government. 

It consists chiefly of an introductory statement of principle, when 
it IS then commented upon and expounded in considerable detail. 
Its method of statement h the familiar regressus wLich we saw used 
in the Upanishads. There is an orderliness about things, one thing 
resting back upon another, and true education seems to arise From 
an appreciation of this fact and a willingness to take the necessary 
and logical steps, in order. 

The principles of higher education consist In pieserving man's clear 
character, in giving new Ufe to the people, and in dwelling Cor resting) 
in perfection, or the ultimate goodp 

But how docs one arrive at these desirable ends? 

Only after knowing the goal of perfection where one should dwell, 
can one have a definite purpose in life. Only afiet having a definite pur¬ 
pose in life can one achics^e calmness of mind. Only after having 

Quoted in The C&nduct of Lif#, Wisdom ol ihe East Senes, pp. 27—2S. 
of Life, p. S. 
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achiev^ a calnucss of mind can one have pcacofuJ repose. Only after 
Laving peaceful repose can one begin to think. Only after one has 
learned to thinkp can one achieve knowledge^ There are a foundation 
and a superstructure in the constiiution of thin^T and a beginiting and 
an end in the course of events. Therefore to know the proper sequence 
or relative order of thin^ is the beginning of wisdom* 

Tilton foUow's what is the real heart of Confucian ethics and of Con- 
fucian education. Knowledge is the basic requisite for moral ends 
and knowledge depends upon the investigation of things. This is 
strikingly similar to the modern empirical emphasis. 

I'he ancients who wished to illustjate illustrious virtue throughout 
the kingdom hist ordered well their own states. Wishing to order well 
their own states, they first regulaied their families. Wishing to regulate 
their fninilipis., they first cultivated their persons^ Wishing to cultivate 
their persons, they first rectified thdr hearts. Wishing to rectify their 
hearts, they first sought to be sincere in tbeir thoughts. Wishing to be 
sincere in thdr thoughts, they first cxtendjcd to the utmost their knowl¬ 
edge, Such extension of knowledge lay in the investigation of things 

Things being inveiitjgated. knowledge became complete. Their knowl¬ 
edge being completes their thoughts w^erc sincere* Thdt thoughts being 
sincere;* their hearts were thus rctrtiEed. Their hearts being rdtlificd, 
their persons were cultivated. Thek persons being cultivated, their 
families w^ere regulated- Their families being regulated, their states were 
rightly governed. Their states being rightly governed, the whole king¬ 
dom was made tranquil and happy.®- 

The remainder of die document is chiefly commentary upon the 
foregoing. 

Longest section of the commentary is the one explaining the say¬ 
ing ''the restoration of peace in the world depends on ordering the 
material life"; quite in keeping with Confucius* wdbknown pre¬ 
occupation with questions of a political nature. Sentences taken at 
random from this part are: 

Those who have the people with them can keep tlidr rule over a 
country^ and those who have fqrfeiied the following of their people 
thereby forfeit thdr rule over the couutryi 

=* Cbiiics. James LeJggc trafuJftlloji, Val, 1, pp^ 557-359. 
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Tbc nmndatc oF Heaven is not fixed and unchangeable. Th& good 
Rilers get k and the bad ndets forfeit it 
The material prosperity of a nation does not consist in its materird 
prosperity but in lighieousness.®^ 

The last of the "Four Books” does not purport to come from Con- 
fucius at all It uras the work of Mencius^ a man who lived about a 
century' later, %vho drank deeply at the fountain of Confucian wis¬ 
dom, as it had been transmitted to his times, and who became the 
foremost Confucian teacher of antiquity^ or peihap of all time. He 
has often been likened to St. Paulp not of course because of any 
similarity that exists between die teachings of the wo, but because 
of the rckdve position he occupies in relation to ilie founder of the 
faith of which he was a major aposde. In many respects his life 
was parallel to that oF his Master. He Was of bumbJe biitli', be be^ 
came a scliokr and a teacher. He also held public office, and like 
Conrueius seemed more interested in political matters than re¬ 
ligious. He, too, lost his gos'emmeni employment, and for years 
sought, wandering Trarn state to state, some ruler who would allow 
him to test out his theory of government in actual practice, but 
found no one willing to give him the chance. 

Confucian thought had, with the passage of time, been variously 
inteipreted and there came to be various schools. Mencius stands 
in the orthodo;< line, and in it was preeminent. He took some of the 
Confucian ideas, developed them, and gave tltem well defined and 
systematic form, particularly his ideas of government. He was an 
excellent speaker and writer, good at debate and at detailed exposi¬ 
tion of his thought. Where vs-e have only brief sayings of Con¬ 
fucius, the work of Nicncius contains fairly long and w'cll-reasoned 
discourses. The seven books of Mencius represent in bulk about a 
third more than the Ajutlecis, and are said to be written in much 
better Chinese prose. He was a pupil of Tsu Ssu to whom the 
Chung Yung is attributed, tvho was in turn a disciple of Tseng Tzu 
or Master Tseng, whose name figures so often in the Analects, Lin 
Yutang quotes a Chinese scholar, Han Yu, as saying: “In order to 
understand the Sage one must begin with Mencius,'* and also, 
*• [in Yutang, WUd<m of Comfucius, pp. 149-151, 
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Mencius was ihe purest oE the pure in the interptoc^tion of 
Confucius."^ 

One of the teachings for which Mencius is noted is his dcKnrine 
of the goodness of human nature. 

The philosopher Kaou said, ''Man's Nactire is like water whirling 
round in a comer. Open a paiaage for it m the east, and it wiU doiv to 
the e^t; open a pa^ge for it lo the w^est and it will flow to the west. 
Man^s nature is indifferent to good and evih just as the water is indiffer- 
eni to the east and wesu'^ 

Mencius repliedj "Water indeed will fiow^ indifferendy to the east or 
weslt hut will it flow indiffciendy up or down? The tendency of man's 
nature to good is like the tendency of water to flow downwards^ There 
are none but have this terideticy to goodp just as all water flows down- 
wards.^*« 

This single quotation states the doctrine, but it is defended at 
length against the objections of the philosopheip Kao Tzu, in v%hat 
might be entitled an essay on die gp^ness of human nature.®® 

In respect to government* Mencius states not only general prin- 
crples as in the case of most of CbnEndan sayings on the subject* 
but goes into specific detail as to what should or should not be done* 
for example the following hi: as to husbandry and consen^atton: 

If the seasons of husbandry be not interfered with* the grain will be 
more than can he eaten. If close nets are not allowed to enter the pools 
and ponds, the fishes and turdcs will be more than can be consumtsL If 
the axes and bills enter the hills and forests only at the proper time, die 
wood iviJJ be more than can be used. When the grain and fish and 
turtles arc more than can be cateUp and there is more wood than can be 
used, this enables the people in nounsh tbdr living and bury their dead* 
without any feeling against any. The condition, in which the people 
nourish their living and bur)' their dead without any feeling against any* 
is the first step of royal governtncnt+ 

Let mulberry trees be planted about the homesteads with their five 
mow, and per^ns of fifty years may be clothed with silk. In keeping 

Wi^d^ of Omfvciwt, p. 274* 

^ Chin™ Vol. II, pp. 

Vd, VI, I: 2-3, 

See tVirioMf ef Cwtfitdui, pp. 276-28Z. 
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fowls, pigs, and swirte^ let not their times of breeding be neglected* 
and persons of seventy years may eat Rcsb, Let there not be taken avvay 
the dme that is proper for the cultivation of the farm with its hundred 
wimvp and the family of several mouths that is supported by it shall not 
suffer from hunger. Let careful attention he paid to education in schools, 
inculcating in it especially the lUial and fTatemnI duties^ and grey-haiied 
men will not be seen upon the roudSp carrying burdens on their backs 
or on their heads. It never has been that the ruler of a state where such 
results were seen,—persons of seventy wearing silk and eating flesh and 
the hlack-haiicd people suffering neither frcmi hunger nor cold—did not 
attain to the imperial dignity. 

Your dogs and swine eat the ftxid of men, and you do not know to 
make any restrictive arrangements. There arc people dying from famine 
on the roads, and you do not know to issue die stores of your granaries 
for them. When people die, you say, 'It is not owing to me^ it is owing 
to the year.'" In what doe this differ fioro stabbing a man and killing 
liim, and then sayings "Jt was not I; it was the AVeapon?'' Let your 
Majesty cease to lay the blame on the year* and instantly from all the 
empire the people Avill come to you. 

¥ang Hui of Liang said, "1 wish quietly to receive your instructionr 

Mendus repliedj Ms there any difference between killing a man with 
a stick and with a sword?"' The king said, "There is no difference*" ‘"Is 
there any difference between doing k with a sword and with the st>'le 
of government?" There is no difTorencej" svas the reply. 

Mencius, like Confucius, was a man of strong character and with 
a passion for righteousness* It is ihc most important thing in the 
world, mare important than life itself* 

Mendus saidi ""I like flsh and 1 also like bear's paws. If I cannot have 
the two together, I will let the £sh go, and take the bear'^s paws. So, I like 
Life, and 1 also like righieousness* If 1 cannot keep the tsvo together, 1 
will let life go and choose righteousness. 

'1 like life indeed, hut there is that which 1 like more than lifei And 
therefore, I will not seek to possess it by any improper Avays. I dislike 
death indeed^ but there is that which 1 dislike more than death, and 
therefore there am occasions when I Avill not avoid danger."^ 

*rWorJb of Afcnciiu; Book 1, P«t I, Chapter lU, Ctiapier 2, TtwosIa^ 
don of Jaincs Lc™. Chineu CtnuicJ^ Vgl* 11, pp. LM3-133, 

»«W<irJti flf BIl V1+ Part 1, Chapter 10. Lc]^ tnmsloiiQU. Op* di-, 

VtJ. 2, pp. 411-412* ^ 
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Probably it was to Meocias^ more than any other of his disciples, 
that Confucius owes his great influence^ for Mencius served lo 
popularize and give currencj^ to the teachings of the sage. The fact 
that the work camCp in the end^ to rank as one of the ^Tour Books, 
is an indication of the high esteem in which he came to be held by 
the Chinese, and of the faithfulness w^th which he interpreted and 
developed the teachings of the Master* 

Eveniimllyji th^ Confucian books^ which we have passed so 
rapidly in review, became die biisis of Chinese education, panic- 
ulariy the education of those who aspired to rule the people. For 
centuries scholars studied them^ learned them by rote and sought to 
ut\der$Eand them and expound their meanitig^ The examinations^ 
held annually^ brought great tuimbers to the capital city of the 
reigning dynasty. In Nanking, or the Southern capita^ halls arc 
said to stand even yet, where candidates spent days in what was 
probably as formidable a set of examinations as students anywhere 
have had to pas. They have not been used since the coming of the 
revolution* 

And even now, when the Confucian books are no longer a re- 
ejuired study, they still continue to exercise a great influence, for 
even wdth the changes the ntodem world and modem w^r have 
brought to China, the major institutions of Chinese life ate still 
largely determined by the age-old traditions of China, which were 
and still ate largely in accord with paitems laid down in this litcia- 
ture. What will be the effect of Communism on these traditions? 
China is an anvil that has worn out many hiimmers. It is likely that 
in the end Communism will he affected by it, as much as or more 
than it will affect Chinese culture. 

TAOISM 

There are two native religions of China. Confucianism+ which, 
until the twentieth century revolution, was for centuries the Slate 
religion, has been the dominant faith, and has been most influential 
in shaping the patterns of the religious and moral life of the people. 
But diero has always been a itiinority group which held quite a 
different view of leligion and life from that of the Confuciao ma- 
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jority» Tills was true long before tbe time either of Confadus or 
Lao Tzu, the soealled founders of the two faiths. For Confucius 
and Lao Tzu were founders only in the sense of channelling and 
giving definite form to attitudes and outlooks already piesetrt in 
China long before they came along. In gencraL Confucianism rep¬ 
resents the more humanistic outlook, the common-sense, down-to- 
earth attitude, while Taoism represents the more mystical, other¬ 
worldly point of view. Since in China there is no such sharp separa¬ 
tion into religious groups as in the West, it may be said that most 
Chinese have in them something of both tendencies, and feel per¬ 
fectly free to e.xpress themscli'cs at one time dtiougli one, at an¬ 
other time through the other. Someone has tnily said that diese two 
so-called faiths represent simply different moods of the Chinese 
people. 

But in time separate organizations and institutions did emerge, 
and have existed side by side for over tt%>o thousand years, generally 
at peace one vrilh anotlicr, though Taoism has sutTcred persecution, 
at times, at the hands of the Slate religion. 

It %vas perhaps die emergence of a literature in both cases which 
had the effect of crystallizing them into institutions. Confucianism 
grew up around the books attributed directly oi iodireedy to Confu¬ 
cius, as we have seen. Taoism in a wmervhat less definitely traceable 
fasti ion ivas the outgrowth of wtitings attributed to Lao Tzu, and 
one of his great disciples Chuang Tzu. Taoism flourished as a phi¬ 
losophy long before it became the popular religion know'n asTaoimi 
today. The philosophy dates from the time of Lao Tzu, formerly 
thought to be a slighdy older contemporary of Confucius: but le- 
cent scholars are inclined to date Lao Tzu some two or three cen¬ 
turies later than the traditionally accepted date, Taoism as a dis^ 
tinct religion is thought to have arisen in the second century a.d., 
founded by one Chang Tao Ling. But in any event the sacred 
writings are the same—the little cl^ic attributed to Lao Tzu, and 
die ivritings of Chuang Tzu, 

There is a legend to account for die Tao*TeChing, the supposed 
work of Lao Tzu. He was a scholar, keeper of the archives of his 
native state. Me was a gendc soul, much troubled by the unsetded 
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dme^ in which he lived, and about which nobody seemed to be do¬ 
ing anything very effective. Perhaps he did see one attempt after 
another to improve the situaciont but without success. Pondering 
deeply upon the problernsn he came to the conclusion that there was 
really only one solution to the whole sorry situation, and diat was 
to give up active striving and to leave it all to tlie Tao, or the Way^ 
the very nature of things. Accordinglyp he lesolved to abandon tlie 
worldp and so set out one day to leave it all behind. World Bight 
was the logied result of this thinking. 

Legend has it chat when he was about to pass through the gate, 
bound for an unknown destination^ die gatekeeper recognized him 
and besought him that, before leavings he set dovvTi his thought for 
other men to read and profit by. Heconsentcdi and before going out^ 
sat down and wrote i^uickJy the five thousand characters which con¬ 
stitute what is at once the most delightful, and perhaps also the most 
baffling of all the sacred books.®* It is translated variously into Eng¬ 
lish as Tlie Cfmon of Reason and l/irftite, Tlie Way and its Power^ 
and otherwise, but when one compares the translationsp they differ 
greatly one from the odier, probably reflecting therein the religious 
biases of the several translators. By one, a Buddhist, it has become 
almost entirely a Buddhist document* No one who is not himself 
acquainted with the Chinese language can say whether it is well 
translated by one or another of the translators, and even Ghineifi 
differ among themselves as to its meaning. But, curiously enough, 
whether one understands it completely or pot^ it makes interesting 
reading. The difficulty is that it deals with concepts so vague and so 
intangible, that precise meanings are difficult to make clear to the 
reader. 

The central concept of the document is the Tao, or the Way, It 
is described in a dozen different tva>*s, and yet when all of them 
have been carefully read and considered^ one is not yet certain that 
he has captured its meaning. It is like trying to grasp a handful of 
air or of fog. It is elusive. 

Take for example the first section as translated by Dn Yutang: 

6* ll need hfiidly be wkid tbit ihe legend h iioi generilly unedited » tmt by 
scholiij. 
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The Tao that can be told of 
Is not the absolute Tao 
The names that can be g^vnp 
Are not absolute names.®^ 

Earlier translators gave English translation of the word Tao. 
G- G. Alexander translates the same passage thus: 

God (the great everlasting infinite Fhst Cause from whom all things 
in heaven and earth proceed) can neither be defined nor named For the 
God which can be defined or nonaed is but the Creaior, the Great 
Mother of aU those things of which our sense have cognizancc.^^ 

Since the term God conveys such a definitely personal meaning 
to Western readers, it is much better to use the Chin^ term. Too, 
and let the document itself reveal what it may as to the nature of 
the 7"ao, as conceived by Lao Tzu. 

But if the Too is essentially tndescribahlej Lao Tzu does not fail 
to characterize it in a variety of ways. 

Tan is ali'pervading 

And its use is inexhaustible, 

Fathumlessf 

Like the fountain head of all things 
Its shaqr edges rounded oflF. 

Its tangles untied, 

Its light tempered. 

Its tuimoil submerged. 

Vet crystal clear like water it semis to remain. 

1 do not know whose son it is. 

An image which existed before God**^ 

The thing called Tao is elusive 
L elusive, e^^asivc. 

Evasive, elusive, 

of CliiJfd mil India, Section fV, p, SftS. 

&o^ md jjteraime ^ ih^ E 
IV'^DiK ChiHd oTid lidid, p. 5 S 5 . 

Hou&e^ luir.. New Y-orL Tkii and 
hf permisskm of R^nihiiii House. 


asr. Vy. 12, p. 15. 

Seetwo ly, copyright 1942 hy ftindom 

Efic quciBtidii$ ftom this remitted 
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Yet bteni m it are foritu, 

Elunve. evasive^ 

Yet latent in tt are objects. 

Daric and dim^ 

Yet latent in It Is the Itfe-lorce. 

The life-force being very truCp 
Latent in it are evidences. ,. 


Once again: 

But Tuo is mild m the taste. 

Looked at it cannot be seen; 

Listened to it cannot be heard; 

Applied, Its supply newt fails-®^ 

Though difficult to grasp, there is fiodiing to compare with the Tao 
m the effectiveness of its operarion. Pamtloxkally, says Lao T;nj: 

V 

The Tao never docs. 

Yet through it everything is done**® 

There are many paradoxes in the work of Lao Tzu. Section 
XXXVI, which Lin Yutang entitles 'The Rhythm of Life ” is a 
series of paradoxes. 

He who IS to be made tn dwindle {in power) 

Must first be caused to expand. 

He who is to be weakened 

Must Brst be made strong. 

He who is to be laid low 

Must first be exalted to poxver. 

He who is to be talten away from 
Must first be given. 

This is the suhde light 

Gentleness overcomes strength- .. 

^ Wifdw of CMiu (Bid Indfdp Sec. XXI^ p. S94. 

Sec- XXXV. p. 603. 

«Jd..Scc.XXXVnpp*^3. 

« Id., p. 601. 
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Other striking paradoxes are found in section XXIL 

To yield i$ tp be preserved whole, 

To become bent is to become straight. 

To be hollow i$ to be filled. 

To be tattered to he renewed^ 

To be m want is lo po^sessp 
To have plenty is to be confused. 

Therefore the Sage embraces the One 
And becomes the model of the world. 

He does not reveal himsclF 
And is therefore luminous. 

He does not justify hnnself 
And is iherefbie far-famed- 
He does not boast himself 

And therefore people give him credit 
He docs not pdde ImtisdF 

And is therefore the ruler among men. 

It is because be does not contend 

That no one in the world can contend against 

Lao T^u comes dose to the New Testament in many of lus utter¬ 
ances for example in section VII 

The universe is everlasting. 

The leason that the universe is everlasting 
h that it does not live for Self. 

Therefore it con long endure. 

Therefore the Sage puts Himself last 

And finds himself in a foremost place; 

Regards his body as jacddental 

And his body is thereby presented. 

Is It not because he docs not live for Sdf* 

That his Self achieves perfection?® 

tin Yutangs di., pp. 594-S9S, 

“ Lin Yu tang, dt.^ p. 5B6 l 
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He advocates returning good for ev'il as do Buddha and Jesus. 'To 
the gocxJ I do good^*" he said, "and to the ev^il I also do good," This 
is in contrast to Confucius who said in effect "Requite good with 
good, but requite eii'il mth justice." 

Perhaps his most outstanding emphasis was upon the principle 
of wii wei. This has been translated variously as 'Tiarml^^nesSj"* 
"non action " and even as lai^s^-faire- 

The softest substance of the world 
Goes through the hardest, 
lliat which is without form pCDetrarcs that 
which has no crevice; 

Through this 1 know the bcncht of taking no action 
TTie teaching without words. 

And the benefit of taking no actJoii 
Arc without compare in the universe.'®® 

The most Famous statement of it is that which inquires how one 
goes about making muddy w'ater clear. The anstver is, of cotirse, 
by doing precisely nothing. Let it alone and it wiB dear itself. 

By doing nothing cvcr)thing is done- 

He who conquers the world often does so by doing nothing. 

Where one ts compelled to do something* 

The ^vorld is already beyond his conquering, 

Naturally, violent action wxjuld be excluded by this prindple* 
so he ts not only a passwist but a pacifist. 

Of all things, soldiers are instruments of ^il 
Hated by men. 

Therefore the religious man possessed of Tao avoids them^^ 

Others have taught this maxiro 

Which I preach also: 

The violent man shall die a viaient death 

This I shall regard as my spirimal teacher.^ 

** Lin Yutang, a*, rit.. Sec. XT , Tit, p. 607. 

Un Yutang, op. dt-. Sec. XLVm. p. 60S- 

Lin Yuting, op, dt-* Scch XXXl, p. 600> 

^ Lid Yuung, ai.t p. 6Q7, 
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Although passages occur which may be inicrpfieted as permitting 
force where it cannot be helped, it is likdy that this persistent 
emphasis of Lao Tzu may have contributed much to the gCRerally 
pacific nature of Chinese culturep and in parriculai to the low 
esteem in which, until very recently, the military also has been 
held. 

His prescription for world peace will make little appeal to a 
hyper-activist generation, but maybe he had something after alL 
Activism and aggresdveness do not seem to be doing too weU at 
attaining it. 

If kings and barons tan keep the Tao, 

Tlie world will of its own accord be reformed,,,. 

Let it he restrained by the Namele^ pristine simplicity, 

The Nameless pristine simpUdiy 
Is stripped of desire {focr conienrion). 

By stripping of desire quiescence is achieved 
And the world arrives at peace of its own accord/^ 

Tlie Tao-Te-Ching, perhaps because of its rather vague, elusive 
character, has not become so widely knotvn as the more practical, 
common-sense, far more easily understood Confucian books. But 
mystics have always prized ir highly, both m China and elsewhere, 
Aldous Huxley quotes it again and again iri the Perennral Phifos- 
ophy whidi he describes as *'the metaphysic that recognize a 
divine Reality, substantial to the world of things and lives and 
minds; the psychology that finds in the soul something similar to, 
or even identical with find Reality; the ethic that places man's final 
end in the knowledge of the Immanent and transcendent Ground 
of all being.'*^^ 

Lin Yu tang, the very modem Chinese writer, says of it: 

If there is one book in the whole of Onenuil literature which one 
should read above all others, it is, In my opinion, Lao Tzu's Book of Tao. 
It leaches the wisdom of appearing foolish, the success of appealing to 

^*P. vil Hmpei and Broihcrf, New York, 1944. 
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fail, tbe strengtli of weakness and the ad^'^ntagc of lying low, the bene¬ 
fit of yielding to your adversary and the futility of contention for poiver 
. . > if there is one book advising agpinst the multifarious activities and 
futile busy-ness of the modern man... it is the Book of Tao. It is one of 
the piofoundcst Books in the world's philosophy 

The 1 ao-Te^llhing is a Book not to be read through at a sitting 
but to be read a little at a time and pondered. It is a book which 
grows on one as he reads. 

CHUANG TLU 

Chuang I'zu stands in relation to Lao Tzu somewhat as does 
Paul to Jesus, and Mencius to Confucius. He was a contempor¬ 
ary' of Mencius. On the basis of the older chronology he lived some 
two centuries after his Master. But, if the suggestions of later 
scholars diat Lao Tzu belonged to dtc fourth century is accepted, 
the interval between the two men is greatly lessened. Certainty at 
this point is not at present possible. 

Little is knowm of his life. He held an inconspicuous govern* 
mental position in a small provincial city. Once he tells us that he 
was asked to assume a position of greater importance as Prince 
Minister in die Ch'u state. But he declined. Public office of high 
degree was not for him. He was essentially a poet and a dreamer, 
to whom the responsibilities of high office w'Ould have been irk¬ 
some, But his writings brought him into contact with many of the 
great scholars of his time. 

He w-as a profound disciple of Lao Tzu. Confucianism he deeply 
disliked, and attacked with ^eat vigor. This brought down upon 
him die enmity of die exponents of die popular and dominant Con- 
fucian teaching, which precisely during hb otvn time was being 
expounded by the great Mencius. It is rather curious that the two 
men nev'er met, and that diere is no reference in the wTitings of 
either one to the other. 

Lao Tzu’s teacliing, never highly popular, was being rapidly 
eclipsed by the revival of Confucianism, due to Mencius and otheis. 

Un Yulffiig, Wiifilomt of Cliirtd and Itidiii, S79i 
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There lA'flS an increasing emphasis upon the Confucian cantroU 
upon the whole of life^ against which die teachings of Lao Tzu stood 
in such extreme contrast. Confucius was essentially an activist. Lao 
Tzit svas a passivist. His gteat principle of non-action 
diametrically opposed to the regimented activism of Confucius and 
his school Chuang Tzu came boldly to the defense of hU masters 
teaching and lent it much needed support. He gave it a currency 
it might never have gained othemise, and he modified it in some 
respects. 

For ChuangTzu was no mere slavish follo^ver of Lao Tzu. Some 
phases of his teaching he ignores* or passes over very lightly. Others 
he extends possibly far beyond what Lao Tzu would have been 
willing to do. But the central coie of his teaching is unmistakably 
faithful to the Master, 

Perhaps die greatest contribution he made was to give Taoism 
a literary expression which would carry it far beyond where the 
Tao-Te-Ching would teach. He is rated as one of China s greatest 
literary figures. Lionel Giles writes almost lyrically in hb praise: 

He of all ancients wieldtsd the most perfect inastery over Chinese 
piosc stylcp and was the first to show to what heights of eloquence and 
beauty his native Language could attain. And in these respects, great as 
the achievements are of which laier Chinese literature can boast, he has 
never been surpassed. Indeedp his master-hand sounded chords that have 
vibrated to no other tmich,’^* 

Lin Yutang calls him the greatest prose writer of the Chou dy¬ 
nast}' because of 'hhe brilliance of bis stjde and the depth of bis 
thought." Despite hb marked antagonism to Confucius and Cotv 
fucian ideas, his opponents were obliged to admire hb writing, even 
when disagreeing %viih his idtas.^ 

But Lin Yutang does go on to say that no pure-blooded Chinese 
could ever quite disagree with Chuang Tzu's ideas, since: 'Taobm 
is not a school of drought in China, it is a deep, fundamental trait 

of a Chifim John Muiray, 1927, p. 36^ 

Un Vutang, of CJiina aird Irutia^ p. fiZS. 
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of Chinese thinking, and of the Chinese attitude toward life and 
toward society. It has depdi^ ^vhile Confucianism has only a prac¬ 
tical sense of proportion; it mriches Chinese poetry and imagina¬ 
tion in an immeasurahle mannetp and it givt^ a philosophic sano 
tion to whatever is in the idle, freedom-loving, poetic, vagabond 
Chinese souL It provides the only safe, romantic release from the 
severe Cbnfudan classic restraint and humanizes the very htnmn- 
ists themselves. 

Not only is Chuang Tzu a philosopher, he is also a humorist. 
No more ^lightfully hiimon>tis writing is to be found anpvhere 
than in some of the whimsical anecdotes found in his book. One 
is tempted to present a number of such examples as a relief from 
the more or less solemn material which has perforce been drawn 
from most of the books discussed here. 

(3) Chuang Tzu was hshing in the P"u when the prince of Ch*u sent 
two high dTidals to ask him to lake charge of the admin istration of the 
Ch'u State. 

Chuang Tzu went on fishing, and withnai turning his bead said^ '1 
have heard that in Ch’u there is a sacred tortoise which ha$ been dead 
now some three thousand years. And that the prince keeps this tortoise 
carefully enclosed in a chest on the altar of his ancestral temple. Now 
w^ouM this tortoise rather be dead, and have its remains venerated ^ or be 
alive and w'agging its nail in the mud?'* 

**It would rather be alive,*^ replied the two oBidals, '"and wagging its 
tail in the mud.** 

**Begpne!** cried Chuang Tzu. "b too, will wag my tail in the mudl 
Another reads: 

(5) The Grand Augur^f in his ceremonial mbK, approached the 
shambles and thus addressed the pig^^— 

‘Tiow can you object to die? 1 shall fallen you for three months. 1 
shall discipline myself for ten days and fast for three. I shall sire^v fine 
grass, and place you bodily upon a carved ^rificial dish. Does this not 
satisfy 

Lin Vymiig, opu di.f pp. 

™ H. A. Cilei, Hfetory of Chiitese UKrarurt, p. 66, 
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Then, speaiing from the pigs' point of ^iew, he continued, "It is 
better perhaps after all to live on Wan and escape the shamble^."' . . . 

'"But then/ added he> speaking from his own point of view, "to enjoy 
honour when alive, one would roadiJy die on a vi^ar-shield or in the 
headsman's basket/' 

So he rejected the pigs" point of view and adopted his own point of 
view. In what sense then was he different from the pigs?®*^ 

He is a master of the use of figures of speech. He draws his 
]iumerQu.s inustrations from the common things of ei^crj'day life, 
the river, the spring, the horse, the frog, tiie pigs, the market, the 
fish, the fisherman, the seasons. And they are very telling* "The life 
of man passes by like a galloping horse*" (p. 100). "A man does not 
seek to see himself in running water, but in still w-atc/' (p, 94). *The 
life of a man is but as a stoppage at an iim'* (p* 103)- *A dog is not 
considered a good dog because he is a good barker" (p. 105)/' 

Could anything be more graphic, or delightful than his story of 
the well frog and the sea turtle? 

(2) [ Save you never heard of the frog in the old well? The frog said 
to the lurde of the eastern seas, "Happy indeed am l! I hop on the rail 
around the well* I rest in the hollow of some broken bricL Swiimning, 
[ gather the water under my artes and shut my mouth. 1 plunge into 
the mud, burying my feet and toes; and not one of the cockles, crabs, or 
tadpoles I see around me aie my match- (Fancy pitting the happiness of 
an old well ejaculaies Chuang Tzu, agamiit all the whaler ocean!) 
Wliy do you not come, sir, and pay me a visit!" 

Now' the turtle of the eastern sea had not got its left leg down ere its 
right had already stuck fast, so it shrank back and begged to be excused. 
It then described the sea, saying, "A thousand It would not measure its 
breadth, nor a thousand fathoms its depth. In the days of the Great Yu, 
there were nine years of tbad out of ten; and this did not odd to its bulk. 
In the days of Tang there w^ere seven years out of eight of drought, but 
this did not nanoiv its spn. Not to be affected by duration of time^ not 
to be affected by volume of water, sudi is the great happiness of tlie 
eastern sea." 

Giles, op- dt., p. 67. 

tdcteiicei are to Afuiin^i of a Chirn^ Mystic, JcJui MmraT, Lcmdem, 
1927. Tramlaiion of Herb«E A. Giles. 
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At this the %vell frog Wiis considerably astonished, and know not what 
to say next. And for one whose knowledge docs not reach to the positive- 
negative domainT to attempt to understand me, Chuang is like a 
mosquito trying to cany a mountaidp or an ant to swim a Eiver, . . . they 
cannot succeed.*^ 

His chapter on “Autumn Hoods" from which the story of the 
well frog IS taken, and incJclcnLilly also the quota lion preceding 
that, begins with the following story: 

CO It was the time of aotuinn floods. Every stream poured into the 
river, wdiich swelled in its turbid course. The banks receded so far fmm 
one another that It was impossible to tell a cow from a horse. 

't hen the Spirit of the River laughed for joy that all the beauty of the 
earth was gathered to hJmiiielh Down with the stream he journeyed east, 
until he reached the ocean. There, looking easisvards and seeing no limit 
ro its waves, his countenance changed. And as he ga3U.-d over the ex¬ 
panse, he sighed and said to the Spirit of the Ocean, "A vulgar proverb 
says, that he who has heard but part of the truth thinks no one equal to 
himself. And such a one am L 

"When formerly 1 heard people detracting from the learning of Con¬ 
fucius, or underrating the heroism of Po 1, I did not heliovo. But now 
that 1 have looked upon your mexhaustibility% alas for me had 1 not 
reached your abode, 1 should have been for ever a laughing stock to 
those of comprehensive enlightenment/ 

To which the Spirit of the Ocean replied, “You cannot speak of ocean 
to a well frog,-the creature of a narrower sphere. You cannot speak of 
ice to a summer-insect,—the creature of a season. \ou cannot speak of 
Tao 10 a pedagogue: his scope is too restricted. But now that you have 
emerged from your narrow sphere and have seen the great ocean, you 
know your own insignificance, and I can speak to you of peat prin¬ 
ciples.'"*^ 

The w'holc chapter seems, to some extent, to be a discussion of 
relativity: "If we look at the great from the standpoint of the small— 
we cannot reach its limits and if ive look at the small from the stand^ 
point of the great it eludes onr sight/ Different things are differ¬ 
ently applied. A battering tam can knock down a wall, but it 

Hcfbcn A- Gil«, nf * p, 65- 

” H, A. Gila. Htficry of ChwntAt Lii^rffiurr, pp. 64-65. 
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cannot repair a breaki An owl can catch fleas at night and see the 
rip of a hair, but if it comes out Ln the daytime it can open its tyes 
and yet fail to see a mountain. Different creatures are differently 
constituted. 

From all this he draws the conclusion: *Thus^ those ^vho say they 
would have right without its correlate >vrong; or good govern- 
ment tvithout its correlate, raismlet do not apprehend the great 
principles of the universe, nor the nature of creation. One might 
as well talk of the existence of tdeaven without that of Earth, or of 
the negative principles without the positives which is clearly im¬ 
possible, Yet people keep on discussing it without stop- such people 
must be either fwls or knaves;"** 

While Chuang T^u writes with a light touch, he does not fail to 
rliscuss most absuuse matters, for example: 

There is nothing which is not objective, there is nothing wliich is not 
subjective. But it is impossible to start from the abjective. Only fn>m sut 
jective knowledge Is it possible to proceed to objective knowledge. When 
subjective and objective are both without their corteiates that is the very 
axis of Tao. And when that axis passes through the center at which all 
infinities emerge, posirivc and negative alike blend into an infinite One- 

Tbetefore it is that vietvod from the standpoint of Tao, a beam and □ 
pillar are identical. So are ugliness and beauty, greatness, wickedness, 
perverseness and strangeness. Separation is the same as construction; 
construction is the same as destruction; nothing Is subject either to c<m- 
struction or to destnjctioiit for thiKC conditions are brought together into 
One“ 

Like his great master, Chuang Tzu was a finn believer in 
weL 

"Repose, tranquillity, stillness* inaction,—these were the levels of 
the universe, the ultimate perfection of Tao. Therefore wise rulers 
and sages rest therein . . . from repose comes inaction, and From 
inaction comes potentialitj' of action- And inaction is happiness: and 
where there h happiness no cares abide, and life is long. . . . Ap- 

** Lin Yufing, flpp. dt., pp. 

“ Sdlpup Bitfi! tfce Vvprlii, p. 507. 
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peal to anns is the lowest form of virtue. Rewards and panishmenis 
arc tlie lowest form of education. Ceremonies and laws are the low¬ 
est form of governinent. Music and fine clodies are the lowest form 
of happiness. VV'eeping and mourning are die lowest fonn of grief. 
Tliesc five should follow the movement of the mind-""* 

Space does not permit a discussion of all Chuang Tzu^s ideas, nor 
even of the manner in which he deviates from Lao Tzu. Mere it 
was only our purpose to show the general nature of his writing 
which Will be Found to he among die most unique and readable of 
all the scriptures here examined- His was a unique personality. He 
has made a deep impression upon Chinese life and thought. Dur¬ 
ing a portion of China's long history his works, like those of Con¬ 
fucius, were required to be studied by persons seeking high political 
posts. Tliese final selections must sufficCt two of which, rather, 
oddly^ show his attitude toward death. 

\VTien his wife died one of bis followers went to express his sjm- 
pathy. He found Chuang Tzu "sitting on the ground, singing, with 
hb legs spread out at a right angle and beating lime on a Ix>w1." 

'*To live with your wife,"" exclaimed f lui Tzu "and see your 
oldest son grow up to be a man+ and then not to shed a tear over her 
corpse,—this would be bad enough. But to drum on a bovvl^ and 
sing- surely this is going loo far." 

"Not at all " replietl Chuang Tzu. ‘When she died, I could not 
help being affected by her death. Soon* however^ I remembered 
that she had already existed In a previous state before birth, with¬ 
out form, or even substance; tliat while in that unconditional con¬ 
dition substance was added to spirit; that this substance then as¬ 
sumed form; and that the next stage birth. And now, by virtue 
of a funher change, she is dead, passing from one phase to another, 
like the sequence of spring, summer^ autumn, and ^vimer. And 
while die is lying thus asleep in eternity, for me to go about iveep 
ing and wailing iivould be to proclaim myself ignorant of these 
natural laws. TTierefore, 1 refrain,"” 

•• ,%! m-Etfgf flf a .Wjfilic, Jotn Miirrmy, Loodan, 192,7, pp. 9E—99. 

Musing^ a p. 1 ll. Tfan^atioa of Htfb«n Ai Gi]»h 
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When he himself was about to die his disciplts wished to give 
him a $p1endid funeral. Characteristically^ Cbuang Tm said; 

'With I leaven and Earth for my coffin and shell; with the sun, 
moon, and stars* ps my burial regalia: and with all creation to es¬ 
cort me lo mv giavOp are not my funeral pampbemalia ready to 
hand?" 

'We fear*” argued his disciples, "'lest the carrion kite should cat 
the body of our Master-*^ To which Chuang Tzu replied- "Above 
ground I sJiall be ftxxJ for kites; below I shall be food for molesp 
cjfictciSp and ants. Why rob one to feed the other?”^ 

By reason of one of his stories he came to be known as "butterfly 
Chuang."' Said he^ on one occasions 

How then do I know but that the dead repent of having pi:eviously 
dung to life? 

'Fhosc who dream of the banquet, wake iq lamentation and sorrow, 
wake to join the hunt. While Lher^ dream, they do not know what they 
dream. Some will even interpret the very dream they are dreaming and 
only when they awake do they know it was a dream. By and by comes 
the Great Awakening, and then we find out that this life is really a greai 
dream. Fools think they are awake now, and Qatter themselves they 
know^ if they are really princes or peasants, Confudus and you are both 
drEams; and I who say you are dreams*—I am but a dream mj-sclf. 

Once upon a ume* I, Chuang Tzu, dreamt I was a butterfly^ fluttering 
hither and thither, to all intents and purposes a butterfly. I was conscious 
only of following my fancies as a butterfly, and was unconscious of my 
mdividunlit)' a& a man. Suddenly, I awakened, and there I lay* myself 
again. Now 1 do not know whether 1 was then a man dreaming I was a 
butterflyp or whether 1 am now a butterfly dreaming 1 am a man.'*^ 

p. 112, 

•■H. A. GiJ», 


HUicfy of Chilli Urerjitvtr#, p. 6$, 
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CHAPTER X 


!The Sacred Literature of the Japanese 


The native religion of the Japanese people is called Shinto. The 
word Shinto itself telk something about the history of Japanese 
culture. For, strangely enough» they have borrowed the very name 
of their religion from China. Shinto means literally the "‘way of the 
gods/' from the two Chinese words Shen—gcxls, and Tao—sray. 

Japanese culture is much more recent in its origin than that of 
the Chinese. If the traditional beginning of the Japanese Kingdom, 
some rwenty-sb: hundred years ago, be accepted as truep that would 
mean that it came into being about the time of ConFucius, and 
Chinese culture stretches many many ccniimes back of Confucius' 
time. Indeed, in his time there was a very highly developed civilisa¬ 
tion in China^ a rich art^ many booksp and a very complex system of 
government 

Japan's culture ow'es much to that of China. First definitely men¬ 
tioned in the fifth century A*n.p it is quite certain that elements of 
Chinese culture had begun to fiow into Japan well before that time. 
This flow was greatly accelerated by the incoming of Buddhismj 
which came first from Korea, but mainly from China proper. With 
it came many things Chinese, beside Buddhism itself. 

Japan has from her earliest history been an avid borrower. The 
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modem world is well aware of the rapid borrowing of occidental 
culture by the Japanese .after the opening of Japan to tvorltl com^ 
metee by Commt^ore Pem’ in the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Japan's meteoric rise from an isolated, Uttle-know'n power to 
the proud position of one of die five great powers in the twentieth 
century, was accomplished in less than seventy-five years. It was 
possible chiefly because of her borrowing from die West. Dut Japan 
was only e,\hibiting a characteristic feature of her culture in her 
rapid appropriation of Western ideas. At an early period, from the 
fifth to the eighih centuiy particalarly^ she had done almost 
exactly the same thmgp only at that time the source of her borrow¬ 
ing was China. 

She took over much of Chinesje art and religion. Her language 
was deeply affected by the Chinese language. Indeed^ there wus 
scarcely an iinportant feature of Chinese culture that she did not 
borrow. Anthropologists have discovered two things which Japan 
did not borrow and arc at a loss to explain this omission. Japan did 
noi take over the use of brick in butidingt as commonly practiced 
in China^ and she did not take over the use of pork as an article 
of diet* Perhaps the most striking illustration of her borrowing 
tendenev is the fact that one of her two sacred hooks is written 
wholly in Chinese, and the odtec in a queer mixture of Japanese 
and Chinese. The reason for this seems clear. Japanese culture bad 
not as yet evolved q language adequate to the expression of the 
religious ideas whkh^ hy tliis time, she had adopted. 

Yet, it must be said that with all her borrowing, Japan has never 
been slavish in the matter. She has had extraordinary ability to 
adapt, and make her own, that which has come to her from abroad. 
Probably no nation in the world has excelled her in this ability to 
borrow and adapt, h seems to be her peculiar genius to do things 
that way. 

In a real sense Japan has no sacred hooks, that is, books that ate 
the equivalent of the Bible, or, say, of the Buddhist Canon* But she 
does have three books which serve some of die purposes which 
sacred books generally serv^e, and, particularly in recent times, an 
attitude has been taken toward their critical study, similar to that 
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manifested when ilic early higher critical worlt began to be done 
on the Bible. For upon tl)e$e bwks had been erected a set of dogmas 
which it was to the interest of certain elements in Japn to protect 
at all costs. Specifically, the dramas of the superhuman founding 
of the state and of its indestructible character, as well as that of the 
divine ancestry of the Emperor depend upon diem. All of these, but 
especially the last named, were doctrines of paramount importance 
during the half century preceding the fall of Japan, at the end of 
World War II,' But of that we shall speak at greater length pres* 
enily. Tlie two books that ate most basic are the Kojihi, or Records 
of Ancient Matters, and die Ni/iongi, or Chronicles of Japan. The 
third book is the VeHgtjkrkJ. Its importance lies in die ancient 
Shinto rituals which it contains, 'lliese three we shall undertake to 
discuss briefly in order. 

RECORDS OF ANCIENT MATTERS 

In the preface to the Ko/ifei, Yasumaro, the reputed author, after 
3 brief resume of the earlier part of the book, tells us that in the 
year 673 A.n, the Heavenly Sovereign, Emperor Temmu. laid 
the basis for its writing. Said the emperor, “I hear that the chron¬ 
icles of the emperors, and likewise the original words in possession 
of the various families, deviate from the exact truth, and are mostly 
amplified by empty falsehoods,*’ He rightly recognized that unless 
these were corrected, great evil could befall the monarchy, so he 
ordered that "the chronicles of the emperors be selected and re* 
corded, errors and falsehoods eliminated, and the truth determined 
and written down for transmission to later ages.” 

Now there was a young man at court, Hiyeda no Are, who had 
a great gift of memory so that "he could repeat with his mouth 
whatever met his eyes, and record in his heart whatever struck his 
ears.” He was, therefore, commanded "to learn by heart the gen¬ 
ealogies of the emperors, and likewise the words of fomier ages.” 

^ thirinv Worlil Wai 11, ii[^C;ardni|^ to Dt. HdtlDfElH. Shlnta auioaoikltf 
quent]^ dcdjuxd that the fm»§i waa^ of aJI iheti lem wa* the “divirw^^ ediEt pro- 
nouncftl by Amaierasu-Qmi-Kamj when she sefit her grandson down frotn TaJciuni^ 
g4i-Hara: tc eslJibltsli the ttate. This CiiUcd the raosi sACied abutlutc of Jap^ese 
nation AJknL. 
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But this was not done at onre. At least nothing was put in writ¬ 
ing. The emperor died and i t fell to the lot of the empress, Gem- 
miyo, to see that the worh was brought to completion. 

In 711 A.D. she commanded Yasumato "to select and record the 
old words, learnt heart by Hiyeda no Arc, according to the Im¬ 
perial Decree, and to lift them up to Her." This Yasumato pro¬ 
ceeded to do, and on the iOth of N larch, 712 a.d., he presented it 
in three volumes to her majesty, the empress.’ 

Tims, the hook purports to have been written down hy Yasu- 
maro, but from the memoiy of 1 (iyeda no Are, Where did the latter 
get die material, which, for a period of some twenty-five years, he 
had preserved in his memory? For this qu^tion the pteface provides 
no answer, Mr. Ernest Satow, a distinguished early student of 
Shinto, is quoted by Chamberlain as saying that the Emperor 
Temmu "took pains to instruct this person in the genuine traditions 
and old language of former ages, and to make him repeat them 
until he had the whole bj' heart." Did the emperor himself draw' 
from other sources? Of this there is no indication. One earlier his¬ 
torical book is mentioned as having been compiled in 620 a.n, but 
dcstroj'cd in a fine in 645, The exact nature of its content is not 
certainly knoivn, The Records of Ancient Matters is then the oldest 
extant hook of the Japanese people—indeed, according to W, G. 
Aston, it is the first book written in any Turanian tongue.® Cham¬ 
berlain regards it as the most important book in all the mass of 
Japanese literature. “It is the most important because it has pre- 
seri'ed for us more faithfully than any other book the mythology, 
manners, language, and the traditional history of Ancient Japn."* 
Soon after its appearance the influx of Chinese language, ideas, and 

V(jL Ip ppv 3—0^ j7iS5.ini. TriD^I^Ecd hf B^il tlaU Chafliberlaii), 
it w-M puUishod is a supplemefic to Vd. 10 qf Tr^actiom of the Aiinfic Swuii^ 
of la&X Ii wai Tcpdo^ again tn 1906 And republished in 1920. Tim 
all subsequent ^ndtune, and pagr referenm arc to ihii latter Titian whicli 

will be irfcTToi to u KmlkL It was opin published m 1932 by J. L. 

Thotn|Hafip Kobe, Aud Kc^n PaiJ, Lopdon, wim voluiblc mtjcal Ebotes by W, 
Atcon. and a biblio^phy of books iu Japikiiese on the KoriJb, wrinei]. f™~* 
1383. 

■ Lil4fr0ture €3f pp. 18—I9i 

*• Op. pp. f and li. 
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other culture toits pretty well obscured die chief features of oadve 
Japanese culture. 

When a modem historian sets about writing the hUioiy of the 
United States he feels it necessary of course to go back to the period 
of discovery and colonization; and to give some account of the 
European peoplcp chicQy the English who colonized and came to 
rule the Continent. 

WTien the Japanese historian undertook to write the history of 
his people, like the HebrewSp he went back to the very beginning 
of the \vorld. '"In die beginning Godp'^ wrote the Hebreu^s. The 
Japanese historian takes us back to the birth of tlic gods themselves. 
He begins thus: “The names of the deities that were bom in the 
Plain of High Heaven, tvhen the Heaven and the Earth began, 
were die Deity Master^f die-August-Ceriter-of-Heaven, ucjct the 
High-August-ProdudngWondrous-Deity, nejci the Divine-Produc- 
ing-Wondrous-Deity. Th^ three Deities were all Deities bom 
alone, and hid their persons." 

These long and largely honorific names are the literal transbtian 
of what is written in the Japanese, Thus the first was AjHC'Ho-jMt- 
»afci-Kushi-Mo-ferrmf.* The frequent repetition of the names of the 
numerous gods gives to the tej(t a stJhed character* We ore not 
accustomed to piling up honorific titles referring to deity. But if 
one desires to read the Ko/ik* he must get used to it. Secttoni one 
accounts for the birth of five such Divinities- It continues: ‘The 
names of the Deities that vveie bom next from a thing that sprouted 
up like unto a reed-shoot when the earthy young and like unto float¬ 
ing oil, drifted about medusa-like, were the Pleasant-Reed-Shoot- 
Pri nce-Eldcr-Dei ty, next di e H eavenly-Eremally-Stand i ng-Dci ty. 
These nvo Deities were liketvise bom alone and hid dieir persons/'' 
The five deities in die above list are separate heavenly deities. 

In the second section, gods continue to be tom, among them. 
Earth Jy-Eternally-S tandi ng-Dei ty, Mud-Ea rth-Lord and Mu d- 

*Th]i deiiy a£id fwo wiih Lim in die 

Dr. Hdtam, fumtih the Insii of a daim hy fome nineieeatli and cwenCiCtlL ccor 
Huy Sbiuio sdadai^ that ShXiuo bclitn^cs in a trirutojiim mwiotliebm* 

' ctr.» p. 15. 
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Earth-Lady, GermJ ntegm ring-Deity, Eldcr-Lady-the-Grcat-Pkce 
and Dehy Oh-AwfuhLady, seven gcnejration$p none oF them gods 
important in cult. Then appear a divine pair, Izanagi and Izanami^ 
or the Malc'UTioInvites and the Female-UTko-Invitcs, from whom 
are bom most of the gcxls who figure in pre 5 ent^iay Japanese 
religion.^ 

Now begins the creation proper* IzanagI and Izjimami are ordered 
by the heavenly deities to "'makcp consolidate and give birth to this 
drirting land," Standing on the Floating Bridge of Heaven^ Izanagi 
toys in the water with a jewelled spear which had been given him. 
Lifting it from the untet the foam which dripped hack into the 
ocean coagulated and became an islandp one of the Japanese graup 
called Oncsgoro* 

I^nagi and Izanami descend to the island and there takes place 
an interesring courtship. A pillar is planted in the middle of die 
island. They walk about it in opposite directions. Meeting, the 
Female-Wlto-Invites, says, [ have met a fine gentleman ” to 
which the Male-WTio-Invitcs replies gallantly, '"Ah, I have met a 
fine maiden/' They are wed and of the union a child b bomj but 
it is misshapen. Some tiling w^ evidently inong. The heavenly 
deities whom they had infonned of the mischance said it be¬ 
cause the lady had spoken first. So they went through the ceremony 
once again, but ihb time the Male-W^oTnvites spoke first. Bom of 
the union, dins ptop^^rly attained, were first, a number of die Japan¬ 
ese islands, then a number of the gods which now fi^un? in the 
Shinto cult. 

On giving birdi to the fire god Izanami badly burned and 
died- Izanagi was overwhelmed with sorrow. In anger he slew one 
of his sons, the deity Shining-Elder, and from his blood and various 
parts were bom many deities, Izanagi then sought to follow his 
wife into the underworld. Forbidden to look upon her, he never¬ 
theless lighted the tooih of a comb for a torch and saw her, now" a 
mass of corruption. Florrified he fled, and she, put to shame by 
being seen, sent an ugly goddess to pursue him. Removing hb 
helmet he threw it dowm and it turned to grapes, which the goddess 

^ Op* Pi 17* 
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Stopped to pick up and eat. But she still pursued him. Then he threvv^ 
down his many-toothed comb and it nimed to bamboo sprouts^ 
which she pulled up and ate. 

Thereupon, Izanami sent eight thunder deities with a thousand 
hve hundred warriors to pursue him. On reaching the base oF the 
"Even Pass of Hades'^ he found tltrcc peaches growing. He plucked 
Lhcm and hurling them at the oncoming host drove them hack. 
Whereupon he gave to the peaches the name, 'nTheir Augustness- 
Great-Divine^Fruii.'' Fzanami heiselF also pursued him^ but with a 
great rock he blocked the '*Evcn Pass of Hades/' so she could not 
reach him. There they e.xchanged farewells. Said she; ^'My lovely 
elder hrotherp dime Augustncssl If thou do like this 1 will in one 
day strangle a thousand of folks of your land.*' Izanagi replied, 
''My lovely younger sister^ thine Augustness! If tliow do rhis^ I will 
in one day set up a thousand and £ve hundred parturition houses^ 
In this manner each day a thousand people would surely he bom."* 

Because of all this Izanami came to be called the Great Deity 
of 1 lades. 

Having become unclean by his experiences in die underworld 
Izanagi felt it necessary to purify himselh From the staff he threw 
doivn was bom a deity, from die girdle another, from each of his 
garments still others—from his trousers, was the Road-Fork-Deity! 
Altogether twelve of diem. From the bath were horn a further 
number. "The name of the Deity diat was born as he thereupon 
ivashed his left august eye was the Heaven-Shming-GTeat-August- 
Deity/" Amnterasu-Omikami^ the sun goddess, the head of the Jap 
anese pantheon as today held. From the washing of die right eye 
came die Moon Deity, and fiom the ivashing of his nose came His- 
BTace-SwifL-Impctuous-Male'Augustness, Susa-uo-V\^o or, to give 
him his full Japanese name, Take-haya-susa-no-Wo-no-Mikoto, often 
given, for short, in the English translation as ^'the impetuous male." 

To the latter three deities Izanagi gives the rule respectively of 
the Plain of High Heaven^ the night, and the Sea Plain. Eventually 
Susa-no-Wo becomes the god of storm. 

V\^e cannot here follow in detail the further unfolding of the 
1, Sec. 
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creative process, Bue it is all there in the /Co/ifei^ in the greatest 
detaiL 

Jt is not too easy to discern just where the history of the creation 
of the gods ends and that of men begins. Most of die first volume 
is concemed with the gods. In Section 33, Ninigi-no-Mikoto, 
grandson of the sun goddess, is sent down from heaven to found 
the state. Volume II begins with the rule of Kamu^Yainato-ibare- 
iko-no-Mikoto, knot™ to history as Jim-mu Ten no, the first emperor 
of Japan, from whom all suhsetjuent emperors^ including the con- 
remporajy' HirohitO:, are believed to be descended in an unbroken 
line. Jim-mu was himself a direct descendant of Amaterasu, the 
sun goddess, five generations removed, according to the official gen¬ 
ealogy. This is the basis for the belief, licid in Japan for ceutarie$> 
that die emperor was divine* a belief repudiated for the first rime 
by Hirobito, in a riidio broadcast after the surrender of Japan^ at 
the end of World War II. AJtbougli held in theory over a long 
period, the belief was accentuated during the latter part of the nine¬ 
teenth century and since, and became finally a basic dogma under- 
lying the Japanese Imperial dinist, which is often regarded as the 
beginning of World War II “ Tlie idea was taught in the schools, 
in the army, and resulted finally in a fanatical religious, as w*ell as 
patriotic, devotion to the emperor, without which, it seems ro the 
writer, it is impossible to ejqilain the daring attack of the island 
empire of Japan upon the richest and most poiverful nation in the 
world, the Llnitcd Stj^tes^ It is stilt not surely knowm whethcf the 
emperor himself was guilty of the aggression or whether he was only 
a tool in the hands of an unscrupulous and power-mad military 
group in Japan who used him for their owti ends. It still remains 
one of the anomalies of the modem age that a belief in the divinity 
of ihe emperor w-ith (he natural corollaries thar flow from such a 
concept could have been developed within a people. It only goes to 
show that people can be made to believe almost anything and led 
almost anywhere (he leaders wish, if they begin early enough and 
work assiduously enough at the task of indoctrination. 

*$cc C- MoJtoita* Afckieni Jtipan mw! SktnJa Univerrity (•! 
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THie TCmuinilcf of the book b an account, lat^gely tegntidaiy, of 
the rule of various emperors, doHn to the year 623 b.c. It b bO' 
lieved by scholars that the historical authenticity of the record in* 
creases as it approaches the close of the period. But in no case is it 
anything like a carefully written or complete history of the Japan- 
ese people or state. In the latter part there are many ancient song^, 
and all through the book there are numerous genealogies. Of most 
of the emperors included it b told how long each lived and where 
he was buried. Some of these statements resemble the early Biblical 
stories of longevity. One lii'ed 106 years, anotltcr 168 years. 

A fewr factual statements appear. For example, in Volume II, 
Section 96, the possession of Korea is promised and succeeding 
sections tell of the preparation for and hnalty the conquest of Korea 
under the Empress Jin-gp, In Section 110, it is mentioned that 
Korea, in sending tribute, included the Confucian Analects and 
another book. Occasionally dicre is a story to account for sorae^ 
thing of common use among the people. The orangp is thus 
explained: 

The emperor sent one of bis chiefs to the "Eternal Land" to 
bring back the fruit of the "everlasting fragrant tree." Meanwhile 
the emperor died. Returning, the faithful chief made an offering 
at the tomb of his sovereign and wailed and wept saying: "Bringing 
the fruit of the everlasting fragrant tree from the Eternal Land, I 
have come to serve thee," and at last he wailed and wept himself 
to death. "Tbb fruit of the everlasting fragrant tree is now called 
the orange,"’* 

It is obvious, from the reading of the hook, that the age of which 
it tells was a crude age. Chamberlain calls altenrion to the fact that 
they had no tea—imagine Japan without tea!—no fans, porcelain, 
lacquer, no vehicles of any kind, no way of computing time, no 
money, vci)' little knowledge of medicine, and there is no mention 
of writing. The mention of the Analecis and one other book occurs 
in the period near the end of the third centun- a.d.” There is in 
the book a great deal of what the West regards as obscenity, Cham* 

Op, cif,, Vol. II, Swtwn 74^ jy. 245-24&. 
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berlain puts mw Latin the sections which he rcganls as offensive to 
Western readers^ and he uses not a little Latin. While remarking 
that oF course a barhorows age is not exprseted lo hold to modem 
standards of decency, Chamberlain writes; '^At the same time the 
whole range of literature might be ransacked in vain for a parallel 
to the naive filthiness of the passage fonning Section or to the 
extraordinaiy' topic which the hero Yamato^take and his mistress 
Miya^u are mack to select as the theme oF their repartee/' 

An interesting hit of magic is indicated in Section 116* A mother 
took a basket of jointed bamboo in which there were eight holes. 
Into this she placed stones wrapped in bamboo leaves^ then she 
caused this curse to be spken; "Like unto the becoming green of 
these hambw) leaves do thou become green and wither.... Again like 
unto the sinking of these stones do thou sink and be prostrate/'^* 
She then placed the bosket ov^r smoke, Wheitnipon the elder 
brother dried up, withered, sickened, and lay prostrate for the 
period of eight years. Llpon his earnest pleadings she reversed the 
proci^ and his body became sound again, 

THE NIHONGI 

The other book, important as a source for early Japanese religious 
beliefs, is the iVihoMgi which was written only eight years later than 
the Kojiki^ in 720 Am Alike in many respects and dealing with aU 
most identical matters, there are also many dilTcrences between 
them. The Nihongl is about twice the volume of the KojikL The 
Kojiki dates notiiing. On the other hand, the Nthongi gives an 
exact date, often to the very month and day of many of the events 
and chronicles. This is not to say that the dates are correctly gJveni 
Indeedt save for those in the later years of the Chronicles tJiese 
dates are obviously not exact. As in the case of the Kojtki the bter 
accounts are much more trustworthy historically than the earlier. 
The Kojiki brings die Storys down to 628, the Nthongi to 697, The 
Nihongi is written wholly in Chinese, and much of the manner of 
tieatmept of the events nairaied betrays definite Chinese influence. 
Another difference to be noted is that die Ndiongi, in the account 
Of, df,, Vd, IJ, So:, 1 16, p, 327. 
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dF the earlier mythologies, gives not a single story of a particular 
incident^ but two or more—sometimes seveto). This is evidence of 
a difFcrent attitude tou^ard sources than that of the authors of the 
Kojiti. ^Vston, u'ho tmnsktes the document^ believes they Iiad access 
to wriEten sources, hte regards the history written in 620, which we 
mentioned above, as having been burnt. He evidently beUe^'es that 
at least a part, if not all, of it was preserved in what is known today 
as die Km/jfci. 

The Nihongj is supposedly the work oF two men, one of them 
the same Yasumam ivho wrote the Kojiki. The other was one, 
Prince Toneri, according to the testimony of an early commentary 
written 810-824 a.d. There is no direct mention oF the Ko|iiu in 
the tliough it appears that some use may have been made 

of it. 

The first part of the book is* like the Kojiki^ the story of the birth 
of the gods and is wholly legendary. It disagrees at a number^oF 
points with the story as told in the KojiJti^ or, at leasts some of the 
variant stories of the Nihongi do> For example the birth of the three 
divinitiesp Amaierasu, or the nin gpddess; Tsuki-yomi-no-MikotOp 
the moon-god; and Suso-no^Wo-no Mikoto^ die Impetuous Male 
was, in one of the stories, simply the result of an agreement be¬ 
tween Izanagi and Izanami. "We have now produced the Great 
Island Countryj etc. VVhy should we not now produce some one 
who shall rule the universe?” To be sure other accounts are given 
paralleling tlrat of tlie Ko;ikt. 

The Nihongi begins its account in true Oiinese fashion: 

Of old, Heaven and Earth were not yet separateeb and the In and Yd 
not yet divided, i.e., the Chinese Yin and YangH They formed a chaodc 
mass like an egg, which was oF obscurely defined limits and contained 
germs. 

The purer and clearer part was thinly dmwTi out, and Formed Heaven^ 
while the heavier, grosser elemcmt setded down and became Earth. 

The finer clement casiJv became a united bodv, buc the consdidatiDn 
of the heavy and gross dement was accomplished with difficulty. 

Meaven was iherelore formed first, and earth was established subse¬ 
quently. 
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Thereafter Divine Beings were produced between them. . , 

Thenceforward, the book follows much the same plan as the 
Kojtki. 

Generally speaking the Nihongi has E)een held in much higher 
esteem than the Until fairly recently its superiority as a 

source of information concerning ancient Japan has been unques¬ 
tioned. Now it begins to be seen that the Nihougt, under Chinese 
influence, has obscured much that w'as native Japanese. Tf the 
Xo/iki is not completely dependable as to specific historical facts, 
it probably preserves more accurately the flavor of die Japanese 
culture which antedated the invasion of Chinese culture in the 
fifth century. 


THE NORITO OR SHINTO RITUALS 
In some ways the Norito, or Shinto rituals, correspond more 
closely to the Western conception of sacred scripture than any other 
Shinto Writings. The ancient Norfto are collected in a work known 
as tlte Veregirhj’fei, or InsUtutts of Yengi (901^923 a-d.), Here 
seventy-Gve of them are enumerated and the text of twentj’-seven of 
the most important ones is given. The Norito, literally '*wt>rds 
spoken to the kami," or divinity, are largely ritualistic prayers con* 
laining stanzas of pmise and thanksgiving to the god.s, and special 
petitions suited to the particular occasion for tvhit^ they ore being 
employed. In addition to those found in the Vewgisktid, new Norito 
have been prepared from time to time as changing circurnstances 
rctjuired. The new ones are modeled carefully npon the old^ using 
much the same archaic style and imagen'. Nu\v Norifo were is¬ 
sued in 1875. These were revised in 1914 and again in 1927. Forty- 
tiiVo Mori to Were puhlislied in the 1914 edition together with a 
number of short sentence rituals. 

Tlie Nemto provide an esceUent index as to the desires of wor¬ 
shippers in Shinto^ Tliey vary from prayers for good crops to pros- 
peiity'p national prestige^ long life and a glorious reign for the 
emperor, etc. The NonU> for use in celebrating the emperor^s 

Book If Pl Ip Ij pp. 1-2. 
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birthday includes a prayer for his long life, a prosperous reign, that 
the imperial glory shine es’er more widely and that hU Imperial 
Benevolence be revered forever. Unfortunately the modem Norito 
have not been translated in full, but e^tcerpts from them hare bt?cn 
published by Dr, D, C. Holtom.'^ 

Dr. Hoi tom reports that after the disestablishment of State 
Shinto follorving the fall of Japan in 1945, the Norito were revised 
and the old nationalistic elements eliminated. Each shrine was left 
free to formulate its own Nonto. Soon, hovvever, a non-govemment 
Shrine dissociation W'as formed to exercise some oversight of the 
shrines, and this organi^carion published a book of rituals in 1948 
which contains thirty-three Norito. Here may be given only a part 
of the ritual of the great purification service—most notable of them 
all. It bears some resemblance to Yom Kippur of the Hebrews (Lev. 
16). 

!t begins with a call to the Imperial Princes, Ministers of State, 
and high officials, to give ear to the great purification by which "are 
purged and washed away all sins which have been committed by 
Imperial officials and attendants," men or women, civil or military. 
It recites the founding of their empire by the gods. Then it lists the 
offenses, heavenly and earthly, which the people commit. It is an 
interesting List: 

Heavenly offenses arc the breaking down of divisions between rice 
Eelds, filling up water courses, removing water-pipes, Baying aiire back¬ 
wards, spreading excrement over the doors. . ,. ^rthly offenses are the 
cutting of living bodies, the cutting of dead bodies, leprosy, incest, 
calamities fnjm creeping things, from the high gods and from high birds, 
killing of cattle, bewitchment. 

When these offenses are committed then certain offerings must 
be made and the great liturgy recited; 

When they do so, die gods of heaven, thrusting open the aiLunantine 
doors of heaven and clearing the many-piled clouds of heaven with an 
awful way-cleaving, will approach and lend ear. The gods of earth, 

Poiitied} PkilasaphY of Modern SAinJa, pp. 28S-292, The hni 

been tmuUted in pin Emcst Sataw, ia Tfonsactioni of lix risisiic Socteij' of 
Japitn, VoU, 7 and 9, and by a Gemiiin Kbalar, Karl Ecresu in Vd, 27, part 4. 
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asCEndJng to the tops of the high mountains and the top of the low 
mount^^ins, sweeping aside the mists of the high inountains and mists of 
the low mountains, will approach and lend ear. 

Then shall no offences femain unpurged, from the court of the august 
child oF the gods even to the remotest ends of the realm. As the many^ 
piled clouds of heaven are scattered at the breath of the Wind GodSh as 
the inurning hreezes disperse the morning vapours and the evening 
vapours-, as a huge ship casting off its bow mcHorings, drives forth into the 
vast ocean; as yonder thick brushwood is smitten and cteaTed away by 
the sharp sickle forged in the fire—so shall all offences be swept utterly 
away, . , , 

They are now^ destroyed, and all, from the scn-'anls of the Impenal 
court down to the people in the four quarters of the realm, are from this 
day forth void of offence. 

Attend, all of youp with ears pricked up to the plain of heaven, to this 
great puriJicatian by which, on this inierlune of the sixth month as the 
sun goes dowm, your offences are purged and purified.^* 

If dicre is any one other document which might properly be iri' 
eluded in a discussion of the Sacred Literature of Japan it would 
be die Imperial Rescript on Education. Given by the Emperor 
Mel jit it has been perhaps as inHuential as any one other single 
utterance upon the life of Japn, particularly in the field of moral 
education. It is interesting to note in the rescript the confirmation 
of the divine descent of the emperor, in dre use of the phrase^ ^^our 
imperial thronC;, coeval with heaven and earth." 

Know yCj, our subjects: 

Our imperial ancestors have founded our Empire on a basis broad and 
everlasting and have deeply and firmly implanted virtue; our subjects, 
ever united in loyalty and filial piety, have from generation to generation 
illustrated tlie beauty thereof. This is the glory and the rundamctital 
character of our Empire, and hcreia also lies the source of our education. 
Ye, our subjects^ be filial to your parents, alfEcrionate to your brothers 
and sisters; as husbands and wives be harmonious, as Friends true; hear 
yourseUcs in modesty and moderation: extend your benevolence to all; 
pursue learning and cultivate arts, and thereby develop iniellccttial facuh 

G> Amuii, a Hittoiy of Jofitneie Liicraiure^ AppletoD ani^ Co,, N< Y't 
1916, p[h 11-13. 
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des and perfect tnoral powers; furthermore, advance public good and 
promote common interesu; always respect the Constitudon and obsene 
the lam; should emerg^cy arise, offer yourselves tourageously to the 
state; and thus guard and maintain the prosperity of our itnperia] throne 
coeval with heaven and earth. So shall ye not only he our good and faith* 
ful subjects, but render illustrious the best traditions of your forefathers. 

The way here set forth is indeed iLe teaching bequeathed by ciur im¬ 
perial ancestors, to be obser\'cd alike by their descendants and the 
subjects, infallible for all ages and true in all places^ It Is our wish to lay 
it to heart in all revetencCp in common with you, out subjects, that we 
may all thus attain to the same virtue. 

Tlie 30th day of the 19th month of die 23fd year of Mdji (1890). 

Some of the Shinto sects, of which there were thirteen officially 
recognized by govemment before World War II, have special scrip 
tures of their own which cannot be discussed here. Two of these are 
briefly described in the last chapter of the book as examples of 
Modem Sacred Books. 
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Cfhe Sacred literature oj the 
Persians—Zoroastrianism 


The sacred book of Zotoastrianism h the Avesta^ though often» 
but improperly* it Is called the Zend-Avesta. It is comparatively litde 
known in the Western worldt ptobably because Zoroastrianism as 
a living faith no longer occupies a place oF great importance- At one 
time one of the great missionary faiths of the world, it has d^lined 
under persecution^ or pressure from without^ until there remain 
only a little more than a hundred thousand Zoroastrians in the 
whole world. Most of these ate not to be found in the land In which 
the faith began. There is in Persia, or Iran* a small lemnant of prob^ 
ably less than thirty thousand followers of the prophet, Zoroaster. 
The larger group b a rtannant oF the company of Zoroastrians, now 
known as Parsb^ who migrated to India many centuries ago, in 
search oF fteedom to worship according to their own beheFs, for 
freedom was denied them by their Mohammedan conquerors at 
borne. 

Nevertheless, the faith of Zoroastrianism has been of very great 
inflijence upon three of the great religions of the world, Judaism, 
Christianity» and Isbm* and therefore deserves to be better known. 
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The cKtant Zonoastrian writings are prcbably only a small part of 
what once constituted a very extensive collectjon of sacred writ. It 
is mentioned by Pliny the Elder that some two million verses were 
composed by the prophet, Zoroaster, There is also a reference in 
late sources lo twenty'^onc Nasits, or books originally, of which there 
remain little more than a half-dozen today. In fact, we are told the 
very content of each of the books. The collection as a whole covers 
a very wide range of material—historical, leligious, cultural—indeed, 
it is almost encyclopedic in character. 

The invasion of Alexander was die occasion for the destruction 
of a considerable part of the book, and in the years following little 
attempt was made to restore what had been destroyed, or to preserve 
what remained. It appears that some rime m the third or fourth 
century of the Christian era an effort was made to bring together 
all the writings that remained, and to put into written Form such 
oral traditions as were still retained concerning the lost parts of the 
book. Tliis work was brought to completion perhaps in the fourth 
century, revised and finally declared canonical. It is this which le- 
rnains and constitutes the Avesta today, flowevcr, even this has 
undergone change, because to the original Avestan text has been 
added a commentary, or paraphrase, to some of the material, and 
this material has also come to be regarded as sacied. 

In its present form there are seven divisions in the Avesta; the 
Yasna, the Gathas, the Visparad, the Yashts, certain minor texts, the 
Vendidad, and a group of fragments. 

The Gadms, which are today found interspersed throughout the 
Yasna,* constitute the oldest as well as the most important part of 
scripture, for here are preserved, more than anywhere, the authentic 
words of the prophet himself, Zoroaster. On linguistic grounds, it 
is adjudged much older than the other parts of the book, and may 
well go back to the time of Zoroaster himself, some scholars think. 
There is in these songs more of spontaneity and depth of religious 
insight than is found in the other parts of the book. Here apparently 
religion was simpler and less complicated. It is in these verses that 

* They m to he found as Chapteti 2S-34; 4S-5lj $3^ of the YayrutH Sacftf 4 l 
Bodv of the Eoity VoL 31^ pp. 
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one disco vets the apparent manothelstic belief of Zoroaster \vKo 
seems to have reacted vigorously against the polytheism of his day. 
But if there is monotheism here, it is not to be found elsewhere in 
the scriptures, which are full of reference to, and praises of* numer¬ 
ous other gods, angels, and spirits. Apprently the vigorous reform 
of Zoroaster himself had failed to sustain it^f after his death, and 
the whole pantheon crowded back into the picture. 

In the Gaihas is told the story of the call of Zortjaster. The “Sod 
of the Kine/" representative of the economic base of the Iranian 
people, addresses Ahura, the divinity raised to the place of Supreme 
Gtxi by Zoroaster's reform, inquiring why she wtis ever created 
since suffering and afflictions are her lot, and beseeching the Divine 
Order to instruct her in the benefits of agricuiturer and serve as her 
protector. In response Ahura names Zarathustra CZoroaster) who* 
inspired by Good Mind—an attribute of Ahura hirnself—will serve 
the Iranian people* They object at first, but he is confirmed in the 
appointment, and accepts it, only praying' “Do ye, O Ahura, and 
tliou, O righteousness, grant gladness unto these our disciples, * * . 
And when shall the (Divine) Righteousness, the good Mind Cof 
the Lord and tlis) Sovereign Power (come) hastening to me (to 
give me strength for my task and mission) O Great Creator, the 
Living Lord? (For without this 1 cannot advance or undertake my 
toil)* Do yc now therefore assign unto us your aid and in abundance 
for our great cause. May we ^ prtakers of the bountiful grace of 
these your equals/"^ 

Following his call, under a sense of his ow'n inadequacy he prays 
earnestly for the necessary' gifts and knowledge to perform his task 
effectively: 'That best of gifts therefore do I beK^^h of Thee, O 
Thou best (of beings) Ahutal Who an one in will tvith (Thy 
Divine) Righteousn^ . * . do Thou leach me from Tliyscif, yea, 
from Thine owm mouth of spirit, that I may declare it forth to (these 
Thy waiting people) by what (powers and according to what law$) 
the primeii'al world arose."* 

Again and again he inquired about tlie origin of things: Tell me 

= Bgcjfci ^ ih* Eail^ Vdl. 3l, pp, 1-13, piOLtm^ 

* Yftsut 3®:^, il Samd Bwlu of ihe Esat^ Vd, 31, pp. 23-24. 
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I ask thee, O Ahura! Tell me aiightr Who by generation was the 
fitst father of the Righteous Order (within the world)? Who g^ve 
the sun and stars their (undevlating) way? Who established that 
whereby the moon waxes and whereby she wanes, save Thee? . . , 
Who from beneath hath sustained the earth and the clouds above 
that they do not fall? Who made the waters and the plants? Who 
to tlie wind has yoked the storm clouds? . .. WTto * ,. is the insptrer 
of the good thoughts?"* "Who is the righteous one . -, and who is 
evil? ... How shall I banish this E>enioii-of-the-Lie from us hence 
... and deliver him into the two hands of Thine Order to cast her 
down to death .. . and send mighty destruction amang her believers, 
to keep those deceitful and harsh oppressors from reaching their 
(fell) aims?"* 

He had strong opposition to his preaching and, for a long time, 
won no converts to the cause* He cries out: "To what land to turn; 
aye, whither turning shall I go?" Neither kinsmen nor princes will 
aid him. "How then shall I establish w-eil the faith, and thus con* 
ciliate TTiy (grace), 0 Lord?'* 

Judgment shall fall upon those of evil deeds "and when they 
approach there where the Judge’s Bridge Ce.vtends, unlike the be* 
lieving ones of God, who go so firmly forth with me as a guide and 
helper, these shall miss their path and fall), and in the Lie’s abode 
Forever shall their habitation be. But for the penitent there is yet 
hope."^ 

Here is prophetic judgment of an ethical God upon those "who 
sin. it is reminiscent of some of the utterances of the prophets of 
Israel. The whole scheme of salvation was to be developed into a 
h^hly elaborate and eschatological scheme in late Zoroastrianism, 
which undoubtedly had its inSuence upon Judaism and through it 
upon Christianity. It was an ethically conditioned immortality 
which Zoroaster taught 

These Gtffffes are not easy reading. They lack the grace and 
charm that one finds in an Isaiah or a Jeremiah. Part of the diflSculty 

♦ XLIV, 2*4, pAbifH. Sacred Books of the East, Vul, il, pp, 

» ItU., 12, 13, H. 

•XLVT, l,pp. 13^^135. 

» Op. eM„ XLVl, 11-12, fp, 140-Hl. 
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in the fact that the text h often oomipt, and the language oh- 
seine to modem itchokrs. But there is a strength and forthrightness 
about the Gathas which sets them apart from the later scriptures, 
which preserve chicBy the rituals of the faith of a later day. 

Zoroastrianism is strongly dualistic in its developed form. Over 
against Ahura-Mazda, or Ormuzd, the good Lord and his Holy attrl- 
bmes, the Amesha Spentas, there stands in increasing contlict Angra- 
Mainyu, or AJiriman, the evil one and his unholy attributes, corrc' 
sponding to the Amesha Spentas. But the basis of this is clearly laid 
in the Gathas themselves, though not so fully or explicidy spelled 
out. In VasKd XXX the concept is set forth for the first time. *Thus 
there are the piimeval spirits who as a pair (combining their oppo- 
site strivings) and (yet each) independent in his action, have b«n 
famed (of old). They are a better thing, they two, and a worse as 
to thought, as to word, and as to deed. And between these two let 
the wisely acting choose aright CCIioosc ye) not (as) evil doers!"* 

These tvw came together and created each his septate realm, 
(juaintly expressed as "malting life and life's absence," determined 
how ihe world should be ordered at the last for the good and for 
the ivicked. Thus the good Ahura was not to be held responsible 
for the creation of the evil in the world. Says L. S, MiUs: "The 
sM-allowing up of sin and sorrow in ultimate happiness belongs to 
a later priod. It is not Gathic Zarathustriankm. Evil was the work 
of an independent being."" Yet, in a later verse of the same Gatha, 
mention is made oF the final attainment of prfeccion, when "the 
blow of destruction shall fall upn the Demon of falsehood, and 
her adherents shall perish with her."** Surely this foreshadows the 
scenes of final judgment of later Zoroastrianism, when all the evil 
shall be destroyed and only the good remain. 

The Vtisna is a liturgical book. It is used in connection with the 
Yasna ceremony which is very much like the Vedic ceremony of 
preparation of the sonw for ritual use in sacrifice. The $oma of the 
Vedas becomes HaoiMd in the A vesta but the ceremony is strikingly 
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similax in hoih cases* due no doubt to tbe fact that it an old 
casiom common to the Indo-Itanian Aryans for a long time before 
they became separated into their Persian and Indian branches. The 
ceremony here is too long to repeat but a few verses vcill be mcludedr 

Thereupon spake Zaraihustra; Praise lo HCa)omai Good is HCa5ciOTia> 
and the wcll-endo%ved, exact and righteous in its natnret and good in¬ 
herently. and htraling, beautiful of form, and good in deed* and most 
successful in its working, goldenhued, with bending sprouts. As it is the 
best for drinking, so (through its sacred stimulus^ is k the most nu- 
tritious for the soul. 

Tliis first blessing I hcscccb of tbec* O M(adorns, thou that drivest 
death afar! 1 btsefidi of tbee for (hcavtm), the best life of the saints^ the 
radiant^ ali-glorious. 

This second blessing 1 beseech of thee, O thou that drivest 

death afarl this body's health (before that blest life is attained 0 

I’his third blessing 1 beseech of rhec* O fiCa^otnar tbiti that drivest 
death afar! that 1 may stand \ictjonous un earth* conquering in battles^ 
ovembelming the assaults of hate* and conquering the liep + - 

This sixth blessing 1 ask of ihecT O f[Ca)oma, thou that driven death 
afar! that we may get good warning of the thief^ gtx>d warning of the 
murderer^ see &r$t the btudgeon-bearer, get first sight of the world. May 
no one whichsoever get first sight of us+ In the strife with each^ may v^c 
be they who get the first alarm! 

Hail to thee, O H(a5oiTiap who hast pow^ as thou wilt* by thine 
Inborn strength! Hail to thee* thou mt wdl-versed in many sayings, and 
true and holy words^ Hai) to th^ for thou dost ask no wily ques:tioii:St 
but quesrionest direct, 

O H(a)oma, thou house-Lord, and thou clan-Lordp thou tribe-Lordi and 
chieftain of the land, and thou successful learned teacher* for aggressive 
strength 1 speak to thee, for that which smites with victory^ and for my 
body's saving* for manifold delight! 

Bear off from us the EormenE and the malice of the hateful. Divert the 
angry foe^s intent! 

What man soever in this house is tdolent and wickeds what man so¬ 
ever in this village, or this tribe, or province, sdsce thou away the fieet- 
ne&i From his feet; ilirow tlrou a veil of darkness o er his mind; make 
thou his inicUeet (at once) a wreck! 

Let not the mao who harms us, mind or bodVp have power to go forth 
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on both Hs kgs, or hold with both his hands, or see with both his eves^ 
not the land Chcncath his fecQ, or the herd before his fare. 

HCa)oina while he is pmisedp and the man who praises hjm is 
therewith mote vJaorious. The lightest pressure of thee, H ( 3 ) 0100 , thy 
feeblest praise, the slightest tasting of thy juice, avails to the thousand- 
smiting of the DCOevas* 

Wasting doth vanish from that house, and with it foulness, whither 
in verity they hear thee, and where thy praise in truth is sung, the drint 
of HCa)omaj famed, hcalth-hnngmg then art). tCPa^and} to his 
village and abode they bear himj 

All other toxicants go hand in hand with Rapine of the bloody speax, 
hut HCa)ama's stirring power goes hand in hand with fnetidship, [Light 
is the drunkenness of H(a)onia (Pazand).) 

Who as a tender son caresses HCa)oma, forth to the bodies of such 
persons HCa)oma comes to beak 

Of all the healing virtuesp H(a)oinap whereby thou art a healcrp grant 
me some. Of all the victorious powers^ whereby thou art a victor, grant 
me some. A faithful praiser will 1 be to thre* O HCa)oma, and a hilhful 
praiser (is) a better (thing) than Righteousness the Best; so hath the 
Lord, declaring (it), decreed. 

A collection of twenty^ne hymns of v'orious angels and hemes of 
ancient Persia, legendary and pixibably pre'Zotoastriani make up 
the Vflshts. They contain little of inieiest to a modem readeip as 
indeed do feiv of the Zocoastiian texts apart from the Cathas. The 
Ven«Iidad resembles very much the hook of Leviticus in the Bible, 
for it is a priestly bookp largely concerned with ritual purity* This 
has led to innumerable taboos, and ceremonies which are incumbent 
upon those who would clause themselves of the defilement which 
comes fmm violatjog taboos. 

Tims is to be accounted forp for example, die odd custom of the 
Parsfs in the disposal of their dead. In order not to bury them, an 
act which would pollute the earth, the body is exposed in an ele- 
v^aied tower (Totver of Sihnee), for the vultures to consume. Any¬ 
one w ho is in cwntaci with the dead becomes defiled and must be 

If a man bury the body of a dt^ or a man in the earth and not 

n Bdoki of rli« Eorf, Vd* 31, pp. 235-241, paisJm. 
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disinter it for lialf a year, he shall he beaten with five hundred 
stripes with a goad. If he leave the body in the ground a full jear a 
thousand stripes is the penalty. If it be left for two years it is a deed 
which nothing can pay, a tiespass for which there is not ntonement 
even possible,^® 

Land upon w'hfch a man or a dog died must lie fallow for a year 
before it can be used for agricultural purposes,** 

Ground in which a body has been buried is not puriBed for use 
until fifty years have pass^,*"* 

One may not dispose lightly of such things as parings of the nails 
Of hair that has been cut off from the head. The improper disposi- 
tjon of them constitutes "a deadly deed whereby a man increases the 
strength of the Daevas" (or evil spirits). They must be taken away 
ten paces From the faithful, nrenty pees from fire, thirty pees from 
water and fifty pees from certain consecrated articles. A hole of 
prescribed depth must be dug, the hair or nails deposited, with cer¬ 
tain "Bend smiting words," then furrows must be drawn with a 
metal knife around the hole, to the accompniment of appropriate 
chanting.*® 

There is a good deal of medical lore in the book just as there is 
in the Book of Leviticus. 

There arc also icgularions concerning those who ^vould practice 
surgery. One must not practice upn worshippers of Mazda until he 
has successfully practiced upn three woi^ipprs of the Daevas. 
If unsuccessful there, he may never practice on the faithful. 

There are even rules regulating the fees physicians may charge. 
The charge is proprtiona] to the imprtance of the patient. A priest 
he shall heal for a blessing, a master of a house be shall heal for the 
value of a not too good ox; the lord of a town must py the value of 
a very valuable ox; and the lord of a province the value of a chariot 
and four.** 

Included also within the Vendidad there are occnsronal stories, 

» Vendidid, Ul, 36-Sacfed B«oJb of the Bnt. Vd. 4. p. B. 

w lA, VI. I, p. 66, ^ 

r* U., VII, 45. p. 86. 

** W., XVI], passim, pp. ] 86-189. 

** Vetidiiod, VU, JBodb of th« £^, Vd. 4, p, 87, 
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for example, concemlng the temptation oF Zoroaster, also stories 
concerning the destiny of the soul after death. Probably die book 
3& a whole, if one skips the repetitions which run thioughout, is 
05 interesting reading as anything to lie found in Zoioostrian scrip 
tures. 

But the Vendidad is not solely concerned with ritual. Theie is 
at least one section (IV) which deals with contracts—six different 
kinds—and various kinds of outrages, that is to say it is in some 
senses a book of law. Each kind of contract is specifically defined 
and an appropriate penalty assessed for violation. For example, if 
one breaks a word contract, that is, one made simply by word of 
mouth, he shall be beaten with six hundred stripes and bis next of 
kin is answerable for his atonement. Mote serious contracts carry 
correspondingly higher penalties if broken. So for outrages such 
as assaults, blows, wounds, broken bones, manslaughter. 

The Yashts and minor texts combined, as they often are, form a 
kind of abridged j4vesta or smaller Avesta, called the KJiordah 
Avesta which serves as a book of prayers for laymen. 

In addition to the Avesta, as above described, there are late Pah- 
la vi works which are much used by Zoroastrians of the later periods. 
Chief of these ate the Bimdaliis/t and the Dinluird. The former is 
concerned chiefly with eschatology, that is the end of the world, and 
the final judgment. It presents the most elaborate eschatological 
scheme the world has yet seen. Much of it sounds familiar to those 
ac(]uainted with the more extreme miltenarian beliefs held by some 
Christian groups. While this book itself is too bte in origin to have 
affected Christian thought since it comes from perhaps the ninth 
century A,n., it is probably true that 2^ioastrian beliefs concerning 
eschatology, here carried to such an extreme, did materially affect 
late Hebrew and early Christian ideas of die ending of the world 
and the final judgmenL Indeed, not a little of the content of the 
book may have been taken from now lost earlier Avesta n sources. 

The Dinkitrd, longest of the Pahlavi works, consisted at one time 
of nine books, though two of them have been lost, it is a sort of 
miscellaneous collection of mate rial on a great variety of subjects, 
litersty, social, scientific, and religious, for instance one book dis- 
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Cusses asuology^ another niira;cle$ that have occurresi, another moral¬ 
ity and custom r While not canonical in the sense that the Avestan 
books arcj both are of great importance in late Zoroastrian belief 
and ptaedee^ There is now a movement among young mcxletn 
ZoiDastiians to go back to the earlier purer form of their faith p not 
unlike movements that have occurred within Hinduism and Chris- 
danity under such names as "'Back to die Vedas^"' or "Back to 
Christ/’ or "Back to the gospels," in an attempt to throw off the 
accretions of the years which are felt to have obscured the original 
teachings of those faiths. 

ZOROASTRIANISM 
Sources for Further Reading 

Sacked JSooifes of the &iii. Vol. IV* TTte Vinfdidadr VoL JfXXl. The GotfiaSt 
the Yasnas, die Vupofiad and some fragments 
Sacred BoeJits and Literatwe of die Eflsti Vof. 7. Tlie Gotkor, pp. H^SBp 
VentUdod, pp. S9-i62^ BiiBiflJiidi, pp. 179^1&4. 

IN THE ANTHOLOGIES 

BibU of the Wortd, pp. 561-639* The Gadiesp pp. 561-570- 
Worlds Greirt Smpture^, pp. 361-374* The Gathas, V^ndldad, Yasiiiii 
Tree Life. pp. 307-334/ 

ToHgiies Fire. pp. 103—120. 

Scriplures of the Wwld^s Great Religiojis CYrosiX PP- 67—78. 


GlfAPTEE Xll 


T^ehreo-Christian Sacred Literature 


The Bible belongs both to Jews and Christians. It would not, 
therefore, be correct to call the Old Testament simply the sacred 
literature of the Jews. It seemed wise, therefore, to divide this chap¬ 
ter into three parts: Part 1, the Old Testament with brief mention 
of the Talmud, the Shulhan Anich and the Responsa; Fart 11, the 
New' Testament; Part HI. the versions of both Old and New Testa* 
ments. 


PART l: THE OLD TESTAMENT 

In any survey of sacred literatures of the rvorld's religions written 
primarily For occidental readers, die writer is always somewhat at a 
toss as to how to deal with the Bible. He may safely that the 

great Tnajority of bis readers wrill know little or nothing about the 
Bibles of other cultures. He knows, therefore, that he must provide 
a gpod deal of detailed background material, both hbtorkal and 
religious, in order to make them intelligible. But tbe Bible is an 
integral part of Western culture. It is ss-rought into the very fabric 
of tbe life and literature of Western peoples. A substantial percent* 
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age of his readers will have had some opportunity m Sunday Sdiool 
or in churcli to have acquainted themselves with at least portions of 
the Bible* the religion out of which it grew and which it so largely 
expresses. Will he not be carrying coals to Nevveastle if he repeats 
here the supposedly familiar facts concerning it? 

In a few cases this wilt undoubtedly he true, but if the general 
run of readers of the book—and it is not deseed for specb.Iist 5 in 
the field—are anything at all like the students who* across the years, 
have enrolled in the writer's courses in the Biblsp then it is faiTly 
safe to assume that their knowledge oF the book is not too extensive 
or detailed. He recalls the ansv^ers given* year after year at the be¬ 
ginning of the course, to ten simple questions which he gave the 
class—not profound questions as to the hidden meaning of sacred 
passages, but simple questions of fact about the make-up of the 
book or about some outstanding character or event recount^ in the 
Bible. When he asked, 'Who was Amos^ and for what was he 
noted?" he felt he must request that the answers not be facetious. 
So very few know the real answer. To the question, "Who was 
David and for what ivas he noted?" nine our of ten who evidenced 
any knowledge about him said that he was the slayer of Goliath, or 
perhaps more often, "he killed a giant.” Goliath seems to have made 
a deep impression upon the minds of most. One volunteered that he 
was a good man. Several Jewish students gave no answers at all to 
the question. 

The first time the questions were givenj apology was made to the 
class for possibly insulting their intelligence by asking them to name 
die Four gospels. Some got one, some two, some three, some four, 
though attributing some of them to aposdes not usually kno^vn to 
have left gospels. One stalwart senior, who said afterward that he 
had earned a series of medals for perfect attendance at Sunday 
School over a period of several ycarS;, remarked, ''What w'eie those 
gospels, prof? J have heard of them, 1 suppose, but 1 can't name 
diem/" 

Where not a litde understanding of the general moral and spir- 
ittml Biblical values on the part of student was evidenced, there 
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was still quite often an amazing lack of acquaintance with the Bible 
from which our culture has largely drawn them. Perhaps the fault 
lies not so much with the students themselves as with the kind of 
religious education to which they have been suhjeeUBd. It is note- 
worthy that, in contmdl^tinction to the older Bible-centered training 
in die past, most of these students had come up through the modem 
graded Sunday Schools in which not the Bible but ihc child has 
been central; in which the Bible has been brought into the focus of 
attention only %vhen the situation demanded it. 

ITie older Bible-centered curriculum gave only a very fragmen¬ 
tary view of the book. One learned "Verses/' portions, chapters^ 
even hooks—but concerning the Bible as a whole there was little 
Instruction given—almost nothing as to its literary and historical 
origins and values. One did nor see the forest for the trees. 

Good books there are which tell the story of the Bible, interest- 
ingly and well, but few, compamtively, read them. list of some 
of the better ones appears below in a footnote.} Not so froquendy 
has a writer attempted, in the brief compass of a chapter or n,vo» to 
give a comprehensive over-view of the ^vhole Bible. Yet that is a 
thing highly to be desired. What Is needed is that people read the 
Bible—not books about it. Yet, paradoncically etiough, unless some 
understanding of the Biblical books as a whole is had, the Bible do^^ 
not so readily yield Its store of wealth of value to the reader. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. For the Bible is a book of 
an ancient prople which has had to be translated into the language 
of peoples of very different cultures. Even when these translations 
have been good^ and quite intelligible to the people of the period 
of the translatorsv with the pssage of rime these versions have be¬ 
come orchaic in language to later genemtions. But because a certain 
sacredness attaches to them^ people resent newer and more accurate 
versions couched In the familiar idiom of their own times. An excel¬ 
lent illustmdon of this is the strong rTcsistance to the superseding of 
the King James version by other later versions. Although the Ameri¬ 
can Standard Version has now been in existence for roughly a half 
century it has by no means succeeded in displacing the older author¬ 
ized version. And now a new version b in the process of preparation 
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and publicarion. The New Testament appeared in 1946 ,^ the Old 
Testament should appear in 1952 , Will ii succeed any better than 
its predecessor in displacing the older authorized version? Clf any 
one is in doubt as to the lack of clarity far modem readers in the 
King James transladon let him read L. A. Weiglcp The English 
Neu? TejtoiHent (Abmgdori-Cokesbuiy, N.Y.* 1946 , pp, 149 - 153 ) 
where the author lists nearly two hundred words in the New Testa¬ 
ment alone that have tdianged meaningO 

Let us look, then, at some of the Facts about the making artd 
tcansmbsion oF the Bible to our own times, with the view to seeing 
out of what it grew; what it meant to the peoples thiough whom it 
came to usi and how it has induenced and been esteemed by the 
people to whom it has been the very revelation oF God to man. 

To both Christians and Jews the Old Testament is the word of 
God. Just what does that mean? To the ultm-conservative repre¬ 
sentative of either faith it means hist that it is the infallible,, iner- 
rant, very vety word of God* iprissiflia verbd, i.e., a verbally inspired 
record of God's revelation to man. To the modem-minded it may 
mean only that here in some way, though certainly not infallibly or 
verbally inspired, the authentic voice of God has spoken to man 
more clearly than in any odicr way in history. For both it is a rich 
repository of faith, to be used possibly in different ways tn stimulate 
and nourish religious faith through the ages. Bet^veen the two ex¬ 
tremes there is a wide variety of ways in which men conceive oF it, 
and these differing views of the Bible have important consequences 
for religious faith, and certainly For the ways in which men approach 
and study the Bible. 

The conscn'adve has studied it diligeatlv to discover whatever 
might be the religious truth hidden within the sacred text. He has 
been an avid student of the text in the original languages. He has 
used every device of linguistic inquiry to render its meaning clear. 
He has carefully collated manuscripts which differed in some re¬ 
spects in their Tiding and sought to purify the text of errors oF 
copying or transmission. Unable to assert inFallibility in any actual 
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existing text, lie bas sought to pmh farther and farther back toward 
the original which he believes lo have been quite without error. In 
this, which is fcjiomi as textual criticismp he has worked side hy 
side with the liberal scholar^ for he knows how easily mistakes can 
creep in when one copies Fiom another manuscripu Letters some¬ 
what similar in appeaiance are easily confused, for example, ' and 
or *V* and *'u,'' or and ^"t^* when the cross on the letter is 
omitted, or ^'ni" and or 'W and "w,*' etc. Most languages have 
just such similaiities. For example, "d" and 'V' are very similar in 
Hebrew, also and and others. Furthermore, in early He¬ 
brew only die consonants w-erc written. The vowels had to be 
supplied by the reader. Also the words were not separated one from 
another as in modem languages, and to complicate the matter still 
more, there were no capital letters and no punctuation. At a com¬ 
paratively late time these helps were added in the so-called Mas- 
soretk lext^ which has been generally followed since, but what 
guarantee is there that the Massoietes, who did it several centuries 
after the last book was originally written, were alv^'ays correct in 
their word divisions, supplying vowels and punctuation? 

But with the coming of the scientific age, which venaired to mise 
questions about axiydiing and everything^,a new kind of study ^vas 
applied to the Bible. The new method was primarily inductive. In¬ 
stead of starting mth a preconceived idea of what a thing was, men 
started with such facts as they were able to discover by thorough 
investigation and dien, on the bask of these facts, made a general- 
ization or an hypothesis which seemed best and most adequately to 
explain the facts. Could such a method be applied to the Bible? By 
no means, cried the ultra-conservatives. This is a sacred book—some- 
thing different, apart—on which violent hands must not be laid. By 
all means^ cried the devotees of the new method. How can it be 
known whether it k the word of God? Does it make any such claim 
of itself? Only in a thoroughgoing investigation of the book and 
the unearthing of all available facts about Ae book could one base 
any opinion so far-rcaching as the ciaim that it was in a special W 3 y 
the word of God. Other books were being studied in this way by 
every possible hbtOTioa-liteniry device. Why not the Bible? If it 
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were rme, no damage could possibly be done to it. Or if it were 
false—well, ought not men to know that also? The issue was squarely 
joined and a century dong battle has been waged by ibc "ultras'^ 
against what they regarded as an attack upon the Bible with the in¬ 
tent to destroy it, but what from the standpoint oF the liberal 
scholar^ his attempt to discover the truth about the Bible, and to 
preserve it From its friends in an age of almost universal questioning. 
"If it be of God** he has contended, mth the ancient teacher^ 
Gamaliel,^ it will stand the mc^t searcbuig inquiry. 

The methods, the modem scholar used were simply the recog¬ 
nised techniques of die historian, the linguist, and the student oF 
litemtures. He laid under tribute every contribution oF the arebae- 
ologist, the anthmpalogist, the psy^chologist, the bistorian, the socioh 
ogisc, the literary critic in his attempt to discover the truth about 
the Bible^ and in it. To be sure^ there is here the possibility oF a 
greater degree of subjectivity than in the more formal linguistic 
and textual studyj, but even there pure objectivity h by no means 

As a result of aU this* tltere are today differing schools of thought 
concerning the Bible. The one here presented chiefly^ though some¬ 
times both positions may be indicated, is the so-called modem view¬ 
point, because that is the authors own point of view^ arrived at 
deliberately aFter having been in childhood and youth indoctrinaied. 
with the older, more orthodox view. In so brief a treatment it is not 
possible or desirable to document fully all die positions stated but 
reference will be made to £ist-rate treatments from both points of 
view. 

It is the belief of "modem"' Biblical scholars that the Old Testa¬ 
ment was of very slow growth, that pans of it passed through many 
hands before they reached the form in which they are now found, 
that it is in no sense chronological in its artangementp i.e., fmm the 
standpoint oF the time when its various parts were urritten; that 
some portions describing very eirly events vvexe ^vritten quite late; 
that theie seems to have been a great deal of reading back into the 
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distant pst of idea$ which came comparatively late upon the scene; 
that much of what was earlier thought to be the work of some single 
author vvas really the Ee$ult of a long process of growth to vvhich 
not a few writers or editors contributed to bring it into the fonn in 
which we read it today. 

Does all this invalidate the Bible as a source of religious truth? 
Not at allp they saVr fot when did the trud^ or falsity of a saying 
reside in who said it, or when, or where? Truth is truth whether 
spleen by a Moses, an Isaiah, a Jeremiah, or by a nameless story¬ 
teller or editor in either earlier or later Hebrew history. It may 
come with greater prestige and authority from the lips of one of the 
great accredited spokesmen of God, hut it is not true because of this 
fact. All tnithp say the liberal scholars, is God's truth; there is no 
other. That so much of what is in the Bible has, in the long experi¬ 
ence of men and women, validated itself over and over again as 
true, constitutes the justification for speaking of ft as die Word of 
God. It would have been true had it been found outside the Bible, 
or if uttered by those who make no claim of being the spkesmen 
of the divine. Nor, on the otlicr hand, does the facr that a statement 
is found within the covers of the Sacred Book guarantee its truth- 
It is a saying Jong since become trite but sdll true of the thought of 
modem liberal students of the Bible, that the Bible is not in its 
entirety the word of God, but that the Bible does contain the word 
of God* That some, indeed much^ of its content of truth has been 
known to people who have never known the Bible at all does not 
invalidate the statement. The Bible is the book w^hich has been 
uniquely the revealer of that truth to the peoples who have become 
Christian or jemsh thioughout the world. It k a belief canfidently 
held by liberal Jews and Christians, and stated aiithoritativelv in 
the very Bible itself, that God ^ieft not himself without witness'^* 
among any people. But "peoples of the Book," as Moslems called 
the Jews and Christians, have found that witness chiefly through 
the pges of the Bible. 

The Old Testament, w’hile a part of the scriptures of the Chris¬ 
tians, and wholly that of the Jews, is more than that. It is the entirCi 
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exiant^ early literature of the jews as a people. There is in existeDce 
little or nothing of a literary ehatactej: from Hebrew sources^ out¬ 
side their canonical writings, which goes very far back of the Chris¬ 
tian era. Yet they had had a nationai existence of one soit or another 
of well-authenticated historical character^ lor at least a thousarid 
years. Only that survived, apprently, which came to be regarded 
as sacred. But fortunately for us the Hebrew found God in historyp 
in law, in the folk wisdom of the people and in his flights of poetic 
inspiration, as well as in his profound questionings concerning the 
meaning of life; so we have actually preserved for us a veritable 
w^ealth of literary variety of expression. Here one finds the dull 
report of the census-taker, the uninspired but minute directions for 
the performance of the cult, stories of man^s beginnings and that of 
many of the common experiences of his life, such as languagCp rela¬ 
tionship of races, why the rainbow; colorful stories, of the might 
and prowess of ancient ancestors of the race, riddles, puns, fables, 
prayers, songs that have become almost the imivetsal songs of the 
human race, the history of the rise and fall of dynasties, the preach¬ 
ing of reformers and prophets, the questioning of it all by men 
grown weary of the struggle, proverbial sayings of great wisdom* 
the dreams of conquest both of earth and heaven. 

All this is there and more—for it is the literature of a people, but 
a literature shot through and dirough with the consciousness of a 
guiding presence, that of Cod, upon whom rests the destiny of man 
and the natiorts. ft is an amazing literature. Bom of a people who 
never attained greatness as a nation, buffeted by greater and lesser 
enemies throughout their whole existence, a nation that at its widest 
period of expansion vvould have ruled a region scarcely larger than 
Pennsylvania, this book has mothered three great religions which 
between them touch very nearly half the entire population of the 
world. 

The Old Testament oomprises, in the form used by Protestant 
Christians and the Palestinian Jews, whom they follow, thirty-nine 
soHzalled books. Roman Catholics add to that number a few other 
hooks and additions to some of those as held by Protestants who 
refer to this added material as the Apocrypha. These are very much 
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like canonical books, as any Protestant will readily see if be dips into 
them ivithout knowing that they ate nqn<!aponicaL How they came 
to be regarded as canonkai by soitie and not so by others we shall 
later see. 

Jews generaUy divide their Bible into three major divisions, these 
representing three separate stages in the process of canonization. 
Tlie first is the Torah, or the which is the most sacred oi alb 
Indeed, it is generally held that the later collections are only a Rn- 
thcr expansion of the Torah, the making explicit of what was only 
implicit there. It comprises the first five bwks, Genesb, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, the 5 o<a]]ed books of 
Moses. 

The second is the Book of the Prophets or the book of the former 
and the latter prophets. The former prophets comprise the books of 
Joshua, Judges, I and II Samuel, I and 11 Kings, while the latter 
include the writings of the three major prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, and the book of (he twelve^ often called the minor 
prophets; Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micafi, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai^ Zeebariah and Malachi. 

The third division called the HrigiograpJtfl^ or simply "the writ-" 
ings,^^ is a tniscellany comprising the entire remainder of the books. 
Some of it is hlstoricn) but from a special viewpoint, such as I and 
II CbfOTiicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, One of the books, that of Daniel, 
an apocalypse, traditionally regarded as prophetic by orthodox ChnV 
rianity, was not so considi^d by the Jews^ or it was written too late 
to be included in the Book of the Prophets. Much is poetry includ* 
ing Psalms, the Lamentations, Job vvhich is a philosophic drama^ 
the Song of Songs, Proverbs, ^lesiastes. Two stories, Ruth and 
Esther^ possibly short historical novels each ^vritten for a definite 
ptiiposc, conclude the section. 

The Torah had become scripture and thus basically authoritative 
for Jewish life and religion—for religion and life were very closely 
intertwined in ancient Hebre^v culture-some rime in the fifth cen^ 
tury B.c. The canonization of the Prophets could hardly have been 
earlier than about 200 b.c. while the acceptance of the M^giogropTiij 
as sacred was not complete until about a hundred years after the 
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birth of Jesus when at a council at Janinia the entire OH Testa¬ 
ment, as now held;p was oScially recognized. Ii was the book of 
Esther which the latest to be admitted to the canon. 

Between the Jews of Palestine and those of the great Greek city 
of Alexandria in Egypt there developed a difference of oudooki 
The Jews of Palestine became convinced that mspication came to 
an end with the period of Ezra and Nchemiah and would accept 
no book as inspired which thej^ believed originated after that time. 
On the Dther handp Alexandrian Jeivs set no limit upon inspiration. 
God might still be active and inspiring men as of old. Thus they 
were led to accept certain books as equally authoritative^ though 
recognizably late in appearing. The material so accepted, but re¬ 
fused acceptance by the Jews of Palestine^ comprised the books I 
and 11 of Maccabees, 1 and 11 Esdras^ Tobitp Judith, the Wisdom of 
Solomon, EcclcsiasticuSt Baruch p the Prayer of Manasses and cer¬ 
tain additions to the canonical books of &ther and Daniel. These 
are accepted by CatholicSp but regarded as Apocrypha by Protes¬ 
tants, books lo be read with profit for instmcilon and edification, 
but not as a basis for religious dogma. 

The 1 oiahp as we have already said, is the basic scripture of the 
Jews, According to traditional belief of both Jews and Christians^ 
it vvas given by God to Moses, the founder of Idebrew religion, and 
by Moses given literary form to serve as the foundation of all of 
Jewish life. According to modem Biblical schobrship it is the prod¬ 
uct of a great many hands, containing ancient materials, undoubt¬ 
ed! yp but having come together in more or less infotmal fashion 
—parts of it, at least—then worked over, re-edited perhaps again 
and again in line with the development of Hebreiv thought, until 
it finally attained its present form. 

The Hebrews, like every other people, must csirly have won¬ 
dered how tilings had come to be as they were, and they' had built 
storied explanations of many things long before they had dev^eloped 
their critical factJtics to the point where they could really discover^ 
as in our modem scientific age ive have done, how the great natural 
laws operate. They knew ix^tliing of geology, the stratification of 
the earth's surface, the hidden fixes within, the laws of gravitation 
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which held noi only the world but the universe itself in leash. Even 
yet, when we know the laws so well and how they operate, we do 
not know why they do so* We haven't yet found a better or more 
satisfying answer than the hlebrews ultimately gave in the magnifi¬ 
cent fiisi verse of the first chapter of Genesis. ”In the beginning 
God . . 

Not tkai this Indeed rvas their earliest statement of ultimate 
cause. Modem scholarship cDnsideis the creatiDn story, as given in 
die first chapter* to be decidedly late, when the concept of God had 
been refined and universalized as it dearly had not been even in 
the time of David, if the records of Samuel and Kings are trust¬ 
worthy evidence of what religious belief and practice then ivere. 
But there is little doubt that ttic appeal to deity as final source of the 
wurld \v^s early. There are indications here and there that the ancient 
Babylonian creation myth was know-m to the Hebrevvs, as it may very 
well have been* since Abraham had gone out from Ur of the Chal¬ 
dees to become the progenitor of the Hebrew people. But what a 
difference there is in the nvo stories will be readily seen by reading 
Genesis 1 after the account given on pp, 64—66 of this book. 

The first chapter is one of the most magnificent stories of cre¬ 
ation in all the literature of the world. Its simple picture of the 
majestic power of the Creator of the universe in action is incompar¬ 
able, God aid* *'Lct there be light,^ and die lights of the universe 
fiaslicd on. "Let the dry knd appeafp" he cried* and up out of the 
deep came the continents and the islands. "Let vegetation ojver the 
earth/' he catttm^mded, and the hills and meadow's became green 
with trce$ and grass* Six days he wrought, on the si?rth bringing 
man and woman into beingp and God saw that it was good. And on 
die seventh day he rested. Therefore the Jew w-as to regard the 
seventh day as holyp and do no work on iL There are those who 
think that it tvas to establish the seventh day as holy or, in other 
w'ordsp to account for the Sahbaih, ihat the whole story was told. 

If the reader will continue on through the second chapter he will 
discover that the whole story is told over again. Here the order in 
which various things appear^ is different, and a good deal of detail 
is given that is lacking in the first chapter. There it was stated 
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simply that he created man, “male and fenude created He him ” 
Here he takes dast of the eanhr foims a manlike image, breathes 
into its nostrils the breath of life and man becomes a living being. 
But there was m female. So he caused a deep sleep to fdl upon 
the man and out of a rib taken from his side woman was created. 
Til ere is a delightful na'ivet^ about this story. Lacking the mcijesdc 
quality of Chapter 1, the creator Ls very manlike, or anthropomor¬ 
phic. Adam and Eve hide themselves as he %valks through the 
Garden of Eden calling them, because they are ashamed. For he bad 
told them that of all of the trees of the garden they might eat save 
one and they had disobeyed him. Having eaten of the tree of 
knowledge, they now saw themselves naked, and shrank from ex¬ 
posure to his gaic. The tempter, in the form of a serpent, talking 
freely with them had got Eve first to taste from the tree, then she 
gave to Adam, "'and he did eat." So entered evil into the world 
which at creation hod been perfect, and man must suffer judgment 
for his vvillful sin* 

Woven into the same tragic story which brought ^in and judg¬ 
ment into the world are explanations of many things for which 
man sought an explanation. Why do women suffer in childbirth? 
Why do men have to toil so arduously in order to live? The answers 
to all these questions are there—and in successive chapters are 
found many such explanations. The whole early part of the book is 
precisely a story of the beginnings or genesis, of the w-orld and 
many things in it. VVhy do men speak different languages? The 
answer h in the story of the Tower of Babel. How are die varied 
races of man to he explained? The story of the flood and its sur¬ 
vivors, Noah and his sons, accounts for that. Note that there was no 
fell necessityapparently, for accounting for yellow men and ted 
men and brown men. Shem, father of the Semitic peoples* Ham 
of the llamitic folk, and Japheth for die rest, W'crc enough to ex¬ 
plain all the races with ivhom these early folk had contact. 

It is a fascinating book of origins, but probably not overt the 
very conservative believers of the Bible would insist today that these 
were actually the ways these things began. They were die larniff, 
storied attempts of a people of pre-scienufic training to explain to 
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thciDselvcs and others, how things came to be as they t^'ere. In other 
culture such Stories ate usually thought of as my^s, but it is an 
offense to suggest to the pious Christian or Je%v of die older school 
that die Bible is in any sense mythical in character. They are ac¬ 
customed to think of myth as something false or lintnie rather than 
a poetic, imaginative attempt, through story', to explain things. 
What these ancient Hebrew stories witness to is a confidence in 
die creative and proi’idential activity of God in the u'orld and the 
affairs of men, a faith which may very well be maintained even 
though recognizing that the Factual correctness of the story may be 
readily called in question. 

It was die insistence upon the literal factual nature of the Bib* 
licaJ story of creation which caused such bitter opposition to the 
earlier scientists, the geologists and the zoologists, whose painstak¬ 
ing attempt to arrive at a scientific concept of the world's begin¬ 
nings led them to talk in terms not of days, hut aeons of time re¬ 
quired for the building up of layer after layer of the earth’s surface 
and the development of the complex forms, of life such as now 
e.xists from the simpler forms. This controversy and others like it long 
rocked the world of religious faith and arc still being waged in some 
quarters. Gradually some adjustment has been made to the scien¬ 
tific view'of the age of the world. Fundamentalbts, even, has'e come 
to recc^nize that the six days of creation vvere not die twenty-four- 
hour kind, but might represent ages. Does not the Psalmist cry, "a 
day in the sight of the Lord is as a thousand years," etc. But there 
is no truce with the evolutionist on the part of the ultra-conserva¬ 
tives. They still think largely in terms of evolution or God. You 
may believe in one or die other, but not both. On die other hand, 
vast numbers of Jews and Christians, who may not even be rated 
as liberal, have made their peace w'ith evolution and find in it only 
the method w'hich the Creator God used when he set out to create 
the unKeisc and even man. 

To the modem scholar there is here no serious problem, l lis 
view of the Bible, even when held still to be the inspired reveladon 
of God to man, does not require literal acceptance of the ancient 
stories of crealion or even of the purported history of the Hebrew 
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people, it is recognised that the Bible is a book which grew, that it 
tepnesents the folk belief of ancient people which in tijne* and de¬ 
monstrably trofn the record, grew into the complex^ highly momh 
mojnothebric faith of today. Men wrote as tliey drought and be¬ 
lieved in terms that were consonant with their peculiai: cukuml 
status at the time, and so the burden of being scientiHc in a pre- 
scientihe era may not fairly be laid upon them, llus has little or 
no relation to the depth of their spiritual and moral insight, and 
these are the values to be primarily sought in the Bible, it is a 
religious book, preeminentlyp not a textbook of science or law or 
history or geography. Once this is recognised and consistently held 
to, the scientific limirations of the book are of litde or no ooncem. 

This view of the Bible w^as not easily or quickly won. It was a 
by-product of an age of scientific inquiry, in which no pliase of life 
was exempted from the questioning of die human mind. It set men 
to seeking all the facts which might have a bearing upon the ques^ 
tion as to the nature of the Bible. Was it such a book as tradition 
held it to be? What facts supported such a theory? Facts were 
sought in the Bible itself, in histor)v aichaeology, ethnology, as- 
tronomy, indeed wherever they might appear. One of the early facts 
disclosed that ihe Bible ii$elf makt^ no such absolute claims to 
inspiration and infallibility as are made for it. The only text that 
really aHirmed categorically die inspiration of the Bible w'as a verse 
in 11 Timothy^ which in the older translations lead^ *^All scripture b 
given by inspiration of God, and h profitable ... for instruction ,. 
But on examining the Greek text it appeared that the of the 
English translation does not occur at all but is conjecturally supplied 
to make the sentence meaningful in English. But this can quite as 
readily be achieved by placing it after the word "God" to read thus: 
‘"Every scripture inspired of God is useful," etc., a statement tliat 
could hardly be questioned. Sudi is the reading of the American 
Standard \^ersion.“ So absolute a doctrine could hardly be based^ 
surely, upon so equivocal a passage. 

* King James l^erTHm. 

* Ttt new SiatuiflTtJ reverts w the King Jams rodinig wilt 
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Among the facts early noted by Old Testament scholar was the 
twice-repeated story of Creatiorip but in somewhat different terms. 
Would one person writing the book of Genesis do such a thing? 
But there are also duplicate stories of the Hood; of the selection of 
Saul as king, of the choice of Dadd as his successor, and many 
other Biblical events. How account for these? 

In this brief chapter no detailed account of the process can be 
given, but in the end liberal scholarship, while disagteemg among 
themselves in many small details, came to the conclusion that die 
books of the Law, while containing much early material, were late 
in taking their present form, which shows very definitely the in¬ 
fluence of the prophets and priests who lived centuries after Moses 
ascended Mt. Pisgah, viewed the promised land, and died. 

Like every people the Hebrews had poems, stories, and legends 
which were told and retold generation after generadon for many 
centuries before anyone felt the impulse to write them down. Like 
other peoples they had their bards or ballad singers who had each 
his remembered repertoire of songs celebrating the heroes and W'ar- 
riors of the ancient past (Numbers 21 ^27)* Possibly collections of 
such songs may have been die first Hebrew writings. Two such 
"'books" are definitely quoted from. The Book of the Wars of 
Yiihweh^ Numbers 2L14 ff,, and the Book 0 / Jaskar, or Tlie Up¬ 
right. From the latter is taken the fascinating story of Joshua's 
commanding die sun to st^d still during the battle of Gibeon in 
order to give time to rout the enemy completely. 

'"Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon 
And ihou, Mwn, in the valley of Aijalon,” . , . 

And the sun stood stilk and the moon stayed 

Until the nation bad avenged themselves of their cneinics^" 

Here, if taken as a sober statement of fact, was a miracle indeed, 
one which has troubled many people in this scientific age. One of 
the great services of modem scholarship was to reveal that this was 
but ^ quotation from an ancient poem, cHebraring a grand victoiyj 

* Jci$biia iO; 12^13. Atnerican VtfrMtt. 
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and piobably never meant to be taken Jiterally. Wbcn was the 
poet in the throes of patriotic fervor ev'er to be held to strict state¬ 
ment of factf Hyperbole is a recogniied pierogative of the poet. But 
literal-minded interptetm of scripture have held tbai this rniis: be 
accepted as a plain statement of historic fact. \Miat a rejoicing in 
the camp of the conservatives there has been over the publication 
of the recent volume of Vtlikovsky^ Worids in Cofhsion, which as¬ 
serts that it was a literal statement of fact, attested by the legends 
of peoples all over the world, to be explained by the birth of the 
planet Venus. Few books have had greater publicity than this. It 
has been viewed by scientists as impossible of credulity^ and unan¬ 
swerable questions have been raised by scientific historians and 
other scholars concerning the hjpothesis. But there is little doubt 
that the book will be cited for many years by those who feel it need¬ 
ful to defend the Biblical story as literal fact. 

Another poem from the Boofc of Jashm^ is the lament of David over 
the death of Saul and Jonathan, II Samuel 1:19-27. 

One of the oldest bits of remembered verse is the fierce, vindictive 
song of Lamech. It comes undoubtedly from the barbaric early 
period of Hebre%v histon*. Lamech boasts to his two wives; 

Ye wives of Lamcchp hearken unto my speech; 

"Adah and Zilbh, hear my voice. 

For 1 have slain a man for wounding me. 

And a young man for bruising me: 

If Cain shall be avenged seven-fold 
Truly Lamech seventy and seven-fold! 

It is a far cry from thfe ancient hymn of revenge to the saying 
of a later Hebrew who adjured one of his disciples to forgive one 
who had sinned against him "imtil seventy-times seven." But both 
are in the Bible. Another noted song^ which was probably long 
transmitted orally^ was the famous Song of DeWrah in Judges 5, 
which celebrates the victory of Israel over Sisera. It recounts the 
march of JahAveh From Sinai to battle, hlount Sinai w'as his ancient 
home, they believed. Tlien it tells of the mllying of the tribes^ 

^ Gcij. 4:23-24, i^wwriciw Revhed Vmicn. 
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called by Deborahp six of them, to £ght the common enemy^ and 
curses those tribes which failed to answ^et the summons. Bamk is 
chief general. 

From heaven fought the stars, 

From their courses they fought against Sisem. 

The river Kishon swept them away^ 

That ancient river, the river Kishon, 

Or my soul, march on with strength. 

The Hebrev^'s iivon a great victory^ The enemy was routedr 
Sisera, their leader, wo* in flight. He sought refuge in the tent of 
JaeL His sad end is dramatically told: 

Blessed above women shiill Jael bo. 

He asked tivatcr and she g^ve him milt. 

She brought him butter in a loidlv dish 
She pul her hand to the lent pin/ 

And her right hand to the workman's hamma- 
And with the hammer she smole Stsera^ 

She smote ihiough his head. 

Yea, she pierced and struck through his temples. 

At her feet he howedn he fell: 

Where he bowed down, there he fell down dead. 

The conclusion of the poem pictures Sisera's mother at the 
wnndowp wondering why her son delays to cx>me: 

Why is his chariot so long in coming? 

Why tarn' the wheels of his chariots? 

Her wise ladies answered her. * *, 

Have they not divided the spoil? 

A damsel or tivo damsels to every man- 
To Sisem a spoil of dyed garments 
A spoil of dyed garments embroidered, ». . 

It ends with the pious prayer: 

So let all Thine enemies pensh, O Jehovah^ but let them that love him 
be as the sun when he gpeh forth in his might.® 

* Judges Srpofsim, 
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Numerous other ancient poems are found scattered here and 
there ^roughout the earlier books. One delightful poem of obvious 
didactic character takes the form of a fable in which the trees set 
about to choose from among themselves a king. They first ap¬ 
proached the ohve tree but it refused. 

"Should I leave my fatness 
Which gods and men prize in me 
And go to sway over the iiees?'^ 

They then sought the fig tree^ but it replied: 

''Should 1 leave my sweetness 
And my good fruit 
And go to rule rn'cr the trees?" 

They came then to the grape-vine, but it cried; 

^Should 1 leave my wine 
That cheers gods and men 
And go to rule over the treesr^ 

Whereupon, they betook themselves to the thom or, as some- 
tiiiies translated, the bramble, and said' 

“Come thou and reign over u&“ 

And the thorn said unto the trees^ 

^f in truth ye anoint 
me as king over you 
then corne, take refuge in my shade, 

Btit if notp fire shall proceed from lie thorns 
and devour the cedars of Lebanon/"" 

Good men and strong will not give themselves to kingship but 
only the weak and dangerouSp seems to be the moral of the story. 
It may wiell have reflected the mood of the people of Israel before 
the introduction of the monarchy.. 

There are numbers of poems which take the form of prediction 
wough modem scholarship regards them as merely a literary form. 
Examples are the Blessing of Noah, Genesis 9;25-27, the Blessing 

■ Jydg« Bcwcf'ft trundatlon in TUfe UttruTur^ of Oy 
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of Jacob, Genesis 49, nnd the oracles of Balaam, Nuinliers 23:7- 
24:24. One of the most poignant of all is the lament of David over 
Saul and Jonathan, taken from the Book of Jashur. 

Thy gloiy. O Israel is slain on the heights^ 
how arc the mighty fallen!,. * 

Saul and Jonathant the beloved and dear, 

in their lives and their death not divided! 

ITiey were swifter than eagles^ 

They wenc sttortger than lions! . . . 

How are the heroes fallen in the thick of battle! 

O Jonathan, sbin in ihy heights 

1 am in anguish for thee, O Jonathan my brother! 

Very dear hast thou been unto me: 

Thv love to me was wonderful 

j 

passing the love of wonien. 

How are the heroes fallen 

and the w^eapons of war perished 

There were also, prose legends and narratives of the ancestral 
founders and leaders of the tribes, stories of tbe pioneer Abraham* 
of Isaac and Jacob, and of Joseph and his brothers too well know^n 
to require retelling herCp These were told over and over by par¬ 
ents to cliiidren. Naturally the stories would vary somewhat in the 
telling. Particularly there seem to have been differences as they 
wen? remembered aniong the northern tribes from the way souUiem 
tribes recalled them. If this seems strange it is only necessary to 
recall the differences bem^een our Northern and Southern people 
in their version of past history, especially at points where there was 
mtersectional rivalry or strife. The story of Moses leading the 
people out of Egypt is told in great detail and of course the stories 
narrating his providential saving from deadi by being left in a 
waterproof basket at the edge of the Nile* to be found by no less 
a personage than a roval princess herself, who took him and reared 
him as a prince of die royal house. These were marvellous stories-' 

Somid 1:19^27^ pufipn. Bewer'sTranslBiifHi, cii., pp. |6—)7. 
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they still are—to be told by motbers lo children. Then there were 
the anxious years of wandering in the desertp the conquest of Ca¬ 
naan, Jed by mighty Joshua^ successor to Moses. Local heroes like 
Samson were centers for the growth of hero stories. Certainly few 
stories are more calculated to hold the interest of boys and girls than 
those of this Hebrew strong man who* tliough singularly lacking in 
desirable moral and spiritual qualities, is a most excellent example 
of what not to be—selfish, wilful, lustful, proud, lacking in loyalty, 
weak in self-control. He could kill a lion with his bare hands^ slay 
a thousand men in battle with the jawbone of on ass* carry off the 
gates of a dty^ snap ropes that bound Irim as if they were thread, 
and finally bring down a mighty bulldingH killing three thousand 
people by pushing apart the stone pillars that supported it WTiat 
a man^ physically! 

Tliere were stories of Gideon, of Barak, of Deborah and others 
of the so-called Judges, who ruled locally in a rime of national 
anarchy when ^ every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes.” Around Samuel, one of the first great constructive figures in 
the building of the united nation, there were many stories, and of 
course diere were stories of Saul and prttcularly of the great David. 
Bewer thinks that probably "Israel’s first gn^t litmry production 
in prose was . . . the Storys of the Founding of the Kingdom/*** 
Certainly no figure in all Hebrew history contains more of interest 
than that of David, It was he who completed the task begun by 
Samuel and Saul of forging out of the disparate and often mutuaUy 
hostile tribes of Israel a reab unitixl nation^ who \von victory over 
foreign enemies and laid the basis for a reign of peace and mter- 
natlonal infiuence and powder never before, or since, equalled in 
die life of the Hebrews. Solomon's mle^ for tlie most part peaceftd,^ 
ivith wide intemarional connections, great prosperity, a rime of 
building and a beginning of development of the arts and genera! 
culture, rests squarely upon the w-ork of mighty King David. 

Even today* as throughout past centuries* Jews still dream of 
the glories of the Davidic kingdom^ and pray for its restoiation* 
idealized* no doubt* and moralized, and spiritualizedp far bej^ond 

Bewer^ Of. dt* p. 2U 
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what it acttiallv waj. But that it couW even be a symbol of Jewish 
hopes and aspirations fiaes for all time t]ie place of David in Jewish 
thought- The more tragic then—certainly from the standpoint of 
Judaism, is the failure of many modern Jewish young people to 
answer the simple question: *%Vho was David and for what was he 
noted?" About David as about others the stories differed. There are 
two recorded stories recounting his introduction to Saul, whom he 
succeeded as ting. They are found in I Samuel 16: lA-23 and in 
chapter 17. One is an inimitable story, that of a simple shepherd 
lad, who oomes up to bring supplies to bis warrior brothers, listens 
with consternation to the repeated challenge of a boasting Philistine 
giant who insults the whole Hebrew army, calling them cowards, 
with no one responding to the challenge; goes out himself with no 
armor or any other weapon than his trusty sling, chooses round 
stones fiom a brools and sends one of them crashing fatally to the 
temple of the giant Goliath, whose vast spear and sword and shield 
are helpless against such an attack. Beheading the fallen antagonist, 
he returns triumphant to Israel's camp, and they, attacking, rout the 
enemy with great slaughter. It is bloody, to be sure, but perhaps 
that is just why gentle little Sunday School boys and girls remember 
it better than almost anything else in die Bible. Their elders buy 
murder mysteries by the millions for relaitation and escape reading. 
Tliey could save themselves some money by going back over the 
Old Testament stories of tribal heroes. 

In the other he is a mighty man of valor and a man of war, Be¬ 
cause of hb skill as a harpist he is brought to the tent of King Saul 
to dispel the periods of melancholia which come upon him at inter¬ 
vals. Soon David's prowess led to popular adulation. Jealousy was 
aroused in Saul vvho attempted to kill him. making it necessary for 
him to flee die court. He was aided by his friend Jonathan, son of 
Saul, one of the most delightful stories of human friendship to be 
Found in anv literature. For some rime he ivas forced to live as an 
outlaw with a price upon his head. Eventually, with the death of 
Saul and Jonathan, he became king, first of the southern tribes, 
then, later, of the northern tribes; and fi.xed hb capital at the city 
of Jerusalem, which had been neither northern nor soudiem—a fine 
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stroke of political strategy. Thus he gave to the Hebrews the city 
which was to become not only their political capita^ bat idealized, 
the very tenter for the rule of God himself—not finaUy, or always, 
on the Palestmiao bills^ but high and lifted up m the heavens— 
‘'Zion* city of our God/' Three millennia later Christians on another 
side of the world were to sing of Golden! with milk 

and honey blest/" and others of 

.. * matching to Zion, 

Beautiful, beautiful Zion 
Were marching upward to Zion, 

The Beautiful Cit)' of God. 

From the time of David on there ^vere dehnitcly recorded annaisp 
kept by someone in the court. These no longer exist, but again and 
again in the historic books of Kings and Chronicles quotations are 
made from these no longer extant sources. 

When people live together it is always necessary to formulate 
some rules or, in other words, to establish some kind of law. Every 
people has something of this nature^ whether written or unwritten. 
Gradually* as a result of sheer necessity there arise infonnal codes 
of what may or may not be done bj' membeis of the society. There 
are many non-Iiteraie peoples in existence today who of course have 
no written law, bat whose lives are closely regulated by a well- 
recognized set of laws and customs which are taught to children by 
paamts, and are enforced in one way or another by the community. 

There is no reason to suppose that in this respect the Hebrevs's 
were any different from other peopleSn Even if it be true that they 
attributed them all to Mosesp given at the hand of God, it may well 
be that he, for the fir^t time* only formalized some early code and 
gave it the religious sanctions which it bears in scripture- But long 
before Moses* it may be conJidently asserted^ there were understood 
limitations upon the matters at least of stealing, killmgp and adul¬ 
tery p that is the sacredness of family relationships. There are within 
the Old Testament five great codes, the decalogue or ten command¬ 
ments, Exodus 20:1-17, and Deut 5:7-21; the Qwenant Code; 
Exodus 20:23-23:33 and in shorter fomip Exodus 34T7-26; the 
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Holiness Code, Leviticus 17-26; the Deuiemnomic Code, bund 
in the Book of Deuicronomy; and the Pdesdy Code found scatteied 
through Exodus, Lcviiicus and Numbers. 

Of these the Covenant Code seems clearly to be the oldest. Ex¬ 
odus 20:2—17 includes the ten commandments, several of them 
with brief bits of commentary* The decalogue is repeated again in 
Deuteronomy 5; 6-^21 in the same ten brief words, and again 
with commentary, which differs somewhat from that in Exodus. 
Whether this actually goes back to Moses in the fonn w'e now have 
it, is doubted by modem scholarship, though it must be regarded as 
a possibility# but it may w'oll be believed that from the time of 
Moses the Hebrew^ people did regard themselves as worshippers of 
Yahweh only, and that obedience to his law w'as mandatory upon 
them. Some scholars Rnd in Exodus 34 what they think is an older, 
perhaps original ten commandments, which are <]uite different from 
the traditional ten. Whatever may be the facts as to date ot author- 
ship, unquestionably it is die ten commandments which represent 
for the Western world, both Christian and Je\V| the very epitome 
of true religion and morals* Though the Christians, purportedly, 
base their faith and morals on the Netv Testament, it is the ten 
commandments, not the ten beatitudes, which they are most likdy 
to be able to repeat if called upon* Curiously enough, not all are 
agreed upon just exactly what the commandments are. As given by 
Jeiivs, most Protestants and the Eastern Orthodox Christians, they 
are as follows: 

1. Thou shall have no other gods before me. 

Z Thou shah not make unto thee a graven image, nor any likeness 
of anything that h in heaven above, or that h in the canh beneath^ or 
that is in the water under the earth. Thou shalt not bow dovm thyself 
unto them, nor serve ibem. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah thy God in vain. 

4. Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy, 

5. l-ioncDT thy father and thy mother^ that thy days may be long in 
the land which Jehovah thy Cod giveth thee, 

6. Thou shak not kiU. 

7. Thou shall not commit adultery* 
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8. Thou sbalt not steal. 

9. Thou shidt Jiot bftar false witjfies against thy neighbor 

10. Thou shajt not covet thy neighbors house^ thou shah not covet 
thy neighbor s wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant^ nor hi& 
ox, nor his ass, rot any thing that is thy neighbofS^* 

Roman Catholics and Lutherans omit the commandment "Thou 
shalt make unto thee no graven images,'* and divide the command¬ 
ment against covetousness into two;^ thou slialt not covet they neigh- 
hors wife, and thou shah not covet thy neighbor's goods. Thus a 
reference to a specihe commandment by number 0nK\ as the fifth 
or seventh, does not convey the same meaning to Catholics as it 
docs to most Protestants. 

llic Covenant Code is not just what would be expected of a 
nomadic people, whicli is what the Hebrcivs had been before the 
conquest—at least part of tl:iem. Now settled among a people far 
more advanced in culture than themselves they took up an agri¬ 
cultural form of life, became to some extent city dwellers and were 
much infiuenced by die Canaanites, who had long been under 
Babylonian influence. That may aemunt for the similarity of many 
of the laws to those of the great Babylonian code of King Ham- 
murabip although if Abraham, as is supposed by some schools, was 
a contemprary of Hammurabi, it is possible that some influence of 
that great code may have been fell by the verj^ early Hebrews. 

The Covenant Cbdc, though comparatively brief, contains laws 
loughly divided into four sections. (1) Laws concerning persons, 
including rights of slaves* male and female* oonceming mur¬ 
der, kidnapping, homicides, assault and battery, accidents and con¬ 
tributory^ negligence. C^O Laws of property^, including one, inci¬ 
dentally* on the seduction of a young virgin. The guilty man shall 
be required to pay a "dowry' for her to be bis wife/' if the father 
shall refuse to give him the daughter He shall still "pay money ac¬ 
cording to the dowT)^ of a virgin." That is, she is damaged proprty. 
(Ill) ^bl laws which include bw^ for the honest administration 
of justice, justice for the stranger, the widows and orphans, for the 

“Exiidiis 20;3-17, D«it. S:7-21, Foe ihc isAu: tite comirvcniary 
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debtor, and even for kindness to the animals of enemies. "Thou 
shah not see the ass of him that hates thee lying under a burden, 
and forbear to help himj thou shalt surely help him." CW) Re¬ 
ligious laws, dealing %vith worship of images, blasphemy, first fruits, 
sacrifices to alien gods, clean and unclean food, the sabbath and the 
seventh, or sabbath year, during which the land must lie fallow, 
“that the poor of thy people may cat; and what they leave the beast 
of the field may eat. In like manner thou shalt deal with thy vine¬ 
yard and thy oliveyard." And monolatry, that is the worship of one 
and only one God Yahwch, is strictly enjoined. 

We now have the material for the making of considerable pans 
of the Bible from Genesis through to Kings. Some of it wa.s in the 
form of fbaiing legend, story, song; some of it may actually have 
been in writing. The modem fact-seeker had discovered through¬ 
out dual narratives, with alternating divine names. Furthermore he 
had discovered a number of facts which threw doubt upon the 
authorship of the whole of the fits: five books by Moses. First of all 
the latter prt of Deuteronomy told circumstantially of Moses' 
death. Yet there w’ere no marked differences itx style between this 
section and that which preceded. Occasional remarks are found 
such as ‘‘before there reigned any king over the children of Israel" 
CGcnesis 36;3l), which seem to imply that from the standpoint of 
the writer the monarchy had already been established; and "the 
Canaanite was then in the land" ^Genesis 12:6, 13:7}, which im¬ 
plied that it was being written after Hebretv occupation; and finally 
repeated instances of the use of the phrase "on the other side of the 
Jordan,” in reference to events occurring in die Ufetime of Moses, 
which led sdiolars to doubt if Moses could have been the author 
at least of the rvhole of the Pentateuch. To be sure, if one reads 
the King James version, he w'ill find the phrase, "on this side of 
the Jordan." where the Revised version translates it "on die other 
side." But turning to the Hebrew it appears that exaedy die same 
Hebrew phrase is translated in the older version sometimes *'on this 
side," and sometimes "on the other side," just where such a trans¬ 
lation is requited to support the Mosaic authorship, which at that 
time no one doubted. 
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AH these and scores of other facts seem to require some theory of 
the origin of the Pentateuch and the other early historical boob 
other than that traditionally given. The theory of composite author¬ 
ship had been held in one form or another for a century and a half 
■or morep by at least some scholars, before VVellliausen, a German 
scholar, gave it so sptematic and convincing a statement that it has 
since been associated with his name. It is this theory which, with 
some modifications, is generally held by modem Biblical scholar^ 
ship today. By careful analj-sis, using various criteria such as are 
Familiar to students of literature^ the different strands w-ere sepa¬ 
rated out which have been called the Jab wist, because of the 

predominance of Jtihwch as the divine name; also Judean^ since it 
seems to have come from southern Israel or Judah;. E for the sec^ 
tions where Elohim as divine name is usual, or Ephraimitic^ since 
it seems to have come front Ephraem or northern Israel; and for 
priesdyi as designating a pronounced priestly or ecclesiastical em¬ 
phasis. Scholars are not wholly agreed on the detailed analysis of 
each section, particularly as to the fine points; but in general terms 
they agree remarkably wtdl. All this is not easy to see as one reads 
the Bible uncritically, but that there is something to the idea, cap¬ 
able of being apprehended by a non-specialist^, is easily evident, 
even working from the English translation. The writer recalls hav¬ 
ing had one of his students read the diaracterizotion of each of 
these three sourcra as given in H. S. Brightman s Soitrces of the 
HexateucK^^ then on the basis of these descriptions to it>^ to sep- 
rate out the various strands in the Erst chapters of Genesis» The 
student, ivithout having consulted any other helps, divided the 
sources almost exaedy as they are divided by modem Biblical spe¬ 
cialists. Brightman’s book prints the narratives consecutively each 
dissociated from the other. One who wishes to go further into the 
matter h advised to road this book. 

It is generally believed by scholars who hold to this theory that 
"7"' is the carlii^t of the three and quite the earliest attempt to \™te 
the history of the Hebrew people and their faith- It may have taken 
form as early as the middle of the ninth century, B.c.^ that is^ about 
If The Atiuagdon Press, N. Y., 
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a century arrd a half after the time of Da vid, By whom it was tvrit- 
ten is not Iidowti, He is often called the Yahw'ist, An excellent 
characterization of it is offered by Professor Bewer who calls it, "the 
fust comprehensive history that had ever been written; even the 
Greeks had rrotlting like it, till centuries later. The history of Israel 
was set in the framework of the history of the world."” 

“E" is believed to have been the product of a north Israelite 
wTitet of the first half of the eighth century. It does not go back to 
creation, hut only to the time of Abraham; however, it carries the 
story to a point well down into the period of the monarchy. His 
work shows a definite advance religiously over that of "J,” particu¬ 
larly in his idea of Yahweh. After the fall of northern Israel in 
722 B,c, there seems to have been an adaptation of "E" to Judean 
purposes and it was published in a Judean edition.^^ Later the two 
were fused into what scholars regard as "JE." Each had some ma¬ 
terial peculiar to itself which of course was retained. Where they 
ran parallel, sometimes both accounts were retained with little 
change hut sometimes they were skillfully interwoven, to form a 
connected whole. If sometimes it Is objected that no one would ever 
do such a thing, he need only be reminded of Tatian's Diateswron, 
which is just exactly such an interweaving of the gospels to form 
a complete and very readable account of Jesus’ life and teaching. 
Here is tangible evidence not only that it can be done, but that it 
actually was done, at a later time. Eventually the combined book 
displaced the separate books and they disappeared. Of the various 
Strands account will be taken later. 

it should be said that there are modem scholars like Pfeiffer who 
question the exactness of the analysis of the material into the several 
documents, and there is a tendency in some quarters to push some 
of the documents back to an earlier <date. Also the application of 
"Form Criticism" to this part of the Bible is undermining somewhat 
the assurance of scholars in their analysis. But this does not mean a 
return to the acceptance of the Mosaic authorship. At most it means 

Thfi Liieratutt cf iIie' OM TtfiitfiiiCTl, p- 69* 

Bcwcr, cit., p. SS. 
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only 3 revision of ideas concerning the way in which the composite 
authorship came about. 

At this point there appears in the history of Israers literature a 
new and highly inQuential factor, the prophetic writings. 

There is much misunderstanding of the prophets. Nine people 
out of ten think of prophecy as simply prediction. To be sure, this 
is an element of it, an important one. The prophets did foretell, but 
that was perhaps the least important function they fulfilled. In tire 
main their prophecies, as prediction, were short-term affairs. They 
were men of deep conviction and principle, convinced that they 
spoke the divine will. “Thus saith the Lord was the preface to al¬ 
most everything they proclaimed. The prediction, generally speak¬ 
ing, was as to what would happen, not in some dim and distant 
future, hut next year, next month, if a certain courae, indicated as 
contrary to the will of God, vvere not abandoned, or if some partic¬ 
ular course which God retjuired of them were not taken. That pro¬ 
found insight as to the moral nature of God and the world have 
proven valid across the centuries and of universal scope, may well 
be true. Indeed, it svas die prophets more than anyone else in He¬ 
brew history who lifted Hebrew religion from the narrow', tribal, 
racial faith of a barbaric people to the universal monotheistic faith 
which it finally became, and from a limited tribal ethic to a uni¬ 
versal ethic, embracing not only man but God himself, which it 
finally came to teach and practice, but the prophets as men were, 
generally speaking, simply outstanding leaders and reformers. In 
contrast to the priests who, in general, weie conservative and intent 
on preserving the status quo, they were not to be hound by the past; 
they were innovators, sometimes revolutionaries, in die best sense 
of that abused term. They were fonvard looking, courageous men 
who fearlessly championed unpopular causes, took the supposedly 
ivrong side of public questions, and often enough suffered persecu¬ 
tion and sometimes death for their trouble. Jesus could say of them 
later, ’They stoned the prophets." 

Nor w'erc they interested only in religious affairs. They were fre- 
quendy concerned with the political situation. Should the country 
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remain neutral or side with Egj^pt ot Babylonia? Isaiah and Jere¬ 
miah particularly were interested in questions of public policy. 
Amos tvas concerned profoundly with social justice, as we shall see 
later. Wliat we are trying to say is that they were not primarily 
foretellers of what was to come in some future age, intent on giving 
a blueprint for the unfolding centuries but, for the most part, very 
down-tfreanh, practical-minded men, who saw the folly of the self¬ 
ish, unsocial, and sinful actions of men in private and public life 
and sought in the name of God to lead them into a Setter way. 

There had been prophets in Israel for 3 long time before any of 
the ‘Svriting prophets" appeared on the scene. At first prophets were 
ecstatics. Tliis is clearly seen in the stoiy of Saul meeting 3 band 
of prophets. "And the Spirit of God came mightily upon him, and 
he prophesied among them." Wherefore the people said: “Is Saul 
also among the prophets?"** But this concept of prophecy changed, 
One of the first individual prophets of whom we have any account 
was Nathan, and one story preserved concerning him illustrates a 
new type of Function. Xing David had one day seen a very beauti¬ 
ful woman, Bathsheba, bathing in her counyatd, and David desired 
her and took her. She conceived, and sent word to David that she 
was vvidi child. Of course he was already married, but plural mar¬ 
riage was at that time an accepted practice. Unfortunately also, she 
Tvas married to a general of his army. Tiie situation was met by 
ordering Uriah, her husband, into the front ranks of a conflict in 
which he was conveniently slain, and David took his wife, honor¬ 
ably! It W’as a rude age. Kings were privileged. Perhaps David 
thought nothing of it. But Nathan die prophet did. He came into 
the presence of bis royal highness and told a story. 

A certain man had company and tvished to prepare a feast for 
his guest, Now he was a man of rvcalth who had many sheep. A 
neighbor, close by, was poor and had but one sheep. The rich man 
rook the poor man's sheep from him, had it richly prepared, and 
served to his guest. 

David’s eyes flashed fire as he beard the ugly tale. He tvas angry 
and burst forth in condemnation of so unrighteous a deed, “/\s 

»»Sw I Sum. JO;l-l3. 
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jehovah livetb, the man that hath done this is ivoithy to die," he 
cried, "and he shall restotie the Jamb fourfold, because he did this 
thing and had no pity." 

Prophet Nathan pointed his finger straight into the face of the 
king and said, "Thou art the man.”’^ 

Then David kneiv that it was he indeed who had sinned. The 
editor of the Psalms long after the event thought that Psalm 5J, 
greatest of all the penitential Psalms, was born of his feeling of guilt 
and contrition. 

Have mercy upon me, O God, 

according to thy loving kindness, 

According unto the multitude of 

thy lender mercies blot out my tTtmsgressions, 

Wash me thoroughly from mine in^uity 
And deanse me from my sin. 

For 1 acknowledge my transgressions; 

And my sin is ever before me..., 

Create in me a dean heart, O God, 

And renew a right spirit within nreL.., 

Restore unto me the joy of thy 
salvation.... 

Deliver me from bioodguildness, 

O God, thou God of my salvariop. 

And my tongue shall sing aloud of thy 
righteousness.,. 

Here only it is to be noted that the prophet was a fearless ac¬ 
cuser, even of a king, of sin against God, in whose name he spoke. 

There were others, notably Elijah and Elisha, about whom there 
is a whole cycle of stories. Elijah was a tugged figure, champion 
of the faithful w\)rship of Yahweh in a time of corruption and go¬ 
ing after foreign gods. Jeacbel, wife of Ahab, a foreign w'oman, in- 
^'liSui. n-12. 

Liljcnd sciioiafship Pulm m a mucJi Jatcr dme cm 

tbe bub ftf bs theology . 
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sisted as queen on maintaming the worship of her own gods. Her 
religious establishment consisted of some four hundred and Rft>' 
priests of Baal. Elijah inveighed against such incxuistancy and ul¬ 
timately challenged these alien priests to a contest on Mount Carmel, 
to prove which of the gods was strongest. He proposed that each 
huild an altar, lay upon it wood for the tire, and on that place the 
victim, then call upon their respective gods to consume the sacrifice 
by setting the altar fire ablaze. Zt is the dramatic story told in I 
Kings 18:20-46. 

First to try w'cre the priests of Baal. They gathered about the 
altar and prayed that their god vivuld kindle iL Nothing happened. 
They danced in a frenzy about it, calling aloud for their god to 
hear them. Nothing happened. They slashed themselves with 
knives till blood Bowed in streams. But still nothing happened. All 
diis was not without encouragL'ment from Elijah who shouted: 
"Call a little louder, perchance your god is on a journey or is asleep 
and must be wakened." Still the fire burned not, and at last they 
gave up. Now it was Elijah’s turn. 

The altar was prepared: the wood placed upon it^ then the 
sacrifice. 

"Now," said Elijah, "dig a trench around it. 

"Now pour buckets of water over it, more and more until the 
trenches be filled/’ 

Wonderingly his helpers did as he bade them. Then Elijah 
prayed. 

Suddenly the sodden firewood was ablaze upon the altar. It 
quickly consumed tlic sacrifice, and the trenches were dried up. 
The effect upon the crowd was elect n'c. At the bidding of the pro¬ 
phet the people threw ihemselves upon tlie priests of Baal and des¬ 
troyed them. So w'as YaheJch vindicated, 

It dramatic. It was brutal. It ill accords with the vievv of God 
as kind and loving and forgiving as he appears later. But it repre¬ 
sents a stage on the way to the development of the higher concepts 
of God of the later prophets. Elijah plays a conspicuous role in 
Hebrew development. 

Later w'hcn John the Baptist, forerunner of Jesus, appeared, it 
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was KJid that he was Elias (Elijah), who must £rst come before the 
Messiah. And m the transhgurntbu scene on the Mount, it was 
Moses and Elias who appeared tmnsRgured to the watching dis¬ 
ciples. 

The first oF the "'writing prophets'^ was Amos who lived near the 
middle of the eighth century. It is his book which is regarded by 
modern scholarship as the oldest book in the Bible, that is, in its 
present fonn. Goodspeed's Shorfer Bible, which arrarges the books 
in the approximate chronological order of their appearance, accord¬ 
ing to modem sdialarshipp places it first. 

Like most of the prophets^ Amos was a layman, nor a priests Me 
was a man oF the people, a sheepherder and a trimmer oF sycamore 
trees. He had an active, seeing mind, and time to think, and to 
ponder* 11 is first public appearance was at a market town. Bethel, 
which already was a center of wealth, idleness, exploitation and 
other vices. He spoke not in die church, but in the marketplace 
where he would be sure to have an audience. More often than not 
the prophets were outdoor preachers, street-comer agitators, who 
took their message to the people where they were to be Found in 
numbers. 

"jehovahj" cried this couniryTnan, '"J^bovah will roar From Zion, 
and utter his voice From Jerusalem; and the pastures of the shep¬ 
herds shall mourn, and the top of Mt. Carmel shall wither." At 
once he had their attention. Then skillfully he began to utter die 
judgment of Yahweh upon neighboring nations, Damascus, Gaza, 
Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab. 

Thus saith Jehovah: "For three transgressions of Moab, yea for 
four, I will not turn away the punishment theicoL . . * I will send 
a fire upon Moab and it shall devour the palaces of Kerioth: And 
Moab will die with tumult, with shoutiugt ^^d with the sound of 
the trumpet/* It may have sounded strange in the ears of the Is¬ 
raelites that their God should be concerned about the sins of for¬ 
eign peoples, for this idea rvas new at tl>e time, but it sounded good 
to the It! - These people who had so often been their enemies had 
this judgment coming to them. 

But suddenly the prophet turns judgment upon Judah, "For 
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three transgressions, yea for four, 1 will not rum avp^ay the punish¬ 
ment thereof; because they have rejected the law of Jehovah and 
have not kept his statutes, and their lies have caused them to err, 
after which their fathers did walk. But 1 will send hie upon Judah, 
and it shall dev'our the palaces of Jerusalem/'** 

The prophet was himself a man of Judah, though he was speak¬ 
ing in Bethel, a northern city. The people of northern Israel had 
often been at enmity with their brothers of the south. Judgment on 
Judah could well be applauded. 

Then he turned his accusing finger at them crying, "For three 
transgressions of Israel, yea for four, 1 will not turn away the pun¬ 
ishment thereof. Why? Because they have sold the righteous for 
silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes, they pant after the dust 
of the earth on the head of the poor, and turn aside the way of the 
meek; and a man and his father go in to the same maiden, to pro¬ 
fane my name; and they lay themselves down beside every altar 
upon clothes taken in pledge; and in the house of their God they 
drink the wine of such as have been fined.** 

"Beholri I will press you in your place as a cart presseth that is 
full of sheaves, and Bight shall perish from the svvift and the strong 
shall not strengthen his force, neither shall the mighty deliver 
himself."** 

In oracle after oracle Amos proclaims the judgment of God upon 
his people. Yahrveh has chosen them of all the families of earth, 
brought them up out of bondage, established them in a goodly land, 
yet have they forsaken his way. 

"Hear this word, ye kinc of Bashan . . . that oppress the poor, 
that crush die needy, that say unto their lords. Bring and let us 
drink. The Lord Jehovah hath stvom by his holiness, that, jo, the 
days shall come upon you, that they shall take you away with 
hooks, and your residue with fish hooks.®* 

i^Ctaptm 1-2, paisfui. Some niEnJcni scljqljtra question iJic nudux^ip die 
JiuMl onide, 2;^5p it is contetned ratLer iwiti dkc law tkan with dac bnjfal 
mhumaniiv of the othci^ in the senet. 

2] 13-14. 

« 4; 1-2, 
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"Woe unto them that are at ease in Zion . . . that lie upon be<ls 
of is'ory and stretch themselves upon their couches and cat the 
Jambs out of the dock . . . that sing idle songs to the sound of the 
viol ... that drink ivine in bowls, and anoint themselves with the 
chief oil^ for d>ey are not grieved for the aihicUon of Joseph,"** 

It wiU not do simply to bring rich sacrifices. “I hate, I despise 
your feast, and I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. 
Yea though you offer me your burnt offerings and meal-offerings, 

I will not accept them, neither will I regard the peace^fferings of 
your fat beasts. Take away from me the noise of thy songs, for I 
will not hear the melody of tliy viols. Dut let justice roll down as 
the waters and righteousness as a mighty stream."** 

Here is the first outburst of many that were to be uttered by the 
prophets against empty formalism in religion to the neglect of motal 
issues. Jesus was definitely in the prophetic line when he poured 
withering contempt upon the leligion of those who tithe “mint, 
anise and cummin, but neglect the weightier matters of the law." 

"Seek good and not evil, that ye may live,” cri&l Amos, “and 
so Jehovah, the God of hosts, will be with you as ye say. Hate the 
evil and love the good, and establish justice in the ^te: it may be 
that Jehovah, the God of hosts will be gracious unto the remnant of 
Joseph.’** 

Amos svas preeminently the prophet of justice, the moral quality 
upon which Judaism at its moral best has placed its chief emphasis, 
and he established this as the major character of Yahweh in his 
dealings wnth men. 

If Amos u'as the prophet of justice, then Hosea, also an eigjith- 
centuiy prophet, must be cKamcterized as the prophet of mercy or 
love, of a bitter personal experience of a wife who proved un¬ 
faithful, hut w’hom he still continued to love, came the great insight 
into the nature of God as merciful and loving also.** 

In a chapter so brief, no adequate impicsston can be given of any 

** 6-. 1~6, fwshn. 

« 5 ) 21 -^ 4 . 

w 5:14-15. , . , 

Tbii b bui one of iHc varioiis |ios:fibil4 ujiciprctaEkim of ilie oKp^ciw of 
Hosea. 
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one, to say nothing of all the prophets, Isaiah stands out as one of 
the greatest and best loved of them. His call is porhap tlic most 
dramatic of all. It is related in the sutth chapter. 

"In the year that king Uzziah died, ! saw the Lord sitting upon 
a throne, high and lifted up and his train filled the temple. Above 
him stood the sciapbiTn *.. and one cried to the other, 'Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of hosts, all the earth b full of his glory.' ” blow 
many million times has the Sanctus been sung since then and 
thrilled the hearts of worshippersl "And the foundations of the 
tltreshold shook at the voice of bitn, and the house was filled with 
smoke. Tlien Said I, ‘Woe b mel for I am undone, because I am a 
man of undean lip, and dwell in the midst of a pople of unclean 
lip; for mine eyes have seen the King, Jehovah of hosts.' 

"Then flew one of the seraphim unto me, having a live coal in 
his hand which he had taken from off the altar; and he touched my 
mouth with it and said; ‘Lo, this hath touched thy lips; and thine 
iniquity is taken away, and thy sin forgiven,' And 1 heard the voice 
of die Lord saying, Whom shall 1 send, and who will go for us?' 
Tlien said I, Here am 1, send me.' 

Of all the prophets who felt themselves called to be the spokes¬ 
men of God, Isaiah was the only one who seems to have received 
his call in the church. Most of them came to their call through some 
phase of their ordinary work-a-day life. 

Isaiah lived in a time of turmoil and insecurity. His nation lav as 
a buffer state between the great rival empires of Egypt and Baby¬ 
lonia and was constandy under pressure to side with one or the 
other of these great poivers. He became a counsellor to the king, and 
often g^ve his judgment as to foreign jwlicy- 

"Woc to them that go dm™ to Egypt for help," he cries, "and 
rely on horses, and trust in chariots, because they are many, and in 
horsemen because they are very strong, but they look not unto the 
Holy One of Israel, neither seek Jehovah,"®* Reliance b to be placed 
in Jehovah and in him only, God has become for Isaiah much more 
than a tribal figure. All the nations of the 'uorld sit under his judg- 

[^UK 6:1-8, pmrifn. 

» LuLih BM. 
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mcnl and he uses them to trfFcci his purposes. Aisj^ia becomes for 
him a vvhip-Iash wth w^hich to scourge his people, Israel. TLieie are 
oracles to a number of the suirounding nations, Egypt, Moab, 
Babylonia, anti others. 

If you would get a vivid picture of Isaiah at work, read chapters 
18 and 19 of Second Kings. Assyria threatened invasion of Judah. 
King Hezekiah, terrorized at the prospect, called on Isaiah to inter¬ 
cede with Jehovah on behalf of the nation. Isaiah sent his messenger 
back with a reassuring message that the Assyrian king would return 
to his own land, and fall by' his own hand. But other messengers 
from the Assyrian king threatening destruction, sent Ilezekiah to 
die temple to prav earnestly to Jehovah. "Save thou us, out of his 
hands." Then Isaiah sent word to Hezekiah declaring that his plea 
had been heard and that Jchovali rvould utterly rout the enemy- 
“And It came to pass tliat night that the angel of the Lord went 
forth and smote in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred and four 
score and five thousand; and when men arose early in the morning, 
behold, they rvere all dead men. So Sennacherib, King of Assyria 
deported". .. and was killed while worshipping in Nineveh. For a 
stirring poetic account of this episode read Byron’s The Destruction 
of Se»Hac}ierih, 

Not docs Isaiah overlook the corruprion and dissoluteness of his 
time, "Because the daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk with 
outstretched necks and wanton eyes, walking and mincing as they 
go, and making a tinkling rvith their feet: therefore the Lord will 
smite with a scab the crotvn of the heads of the daughters of Zion, 
and Jehovah will lay bare their secret parts. In that day the Lord 
will take away the beauty of their anklets, and the cauls and the 
crescents and the pendants and the bracelets and the mufflers, [etc., 
etc.] -.. Instead of stveet spices there shall be rottenness; and instead 
of a girdle a rope; and instead of well-set hair, baldness; and in¬ 
stead of a robe a girding of sack cloth; branding instead of beauty.’'™ 

hie, loo, denounces formality in religion to the neglect of right¬ 
eous living. ’“What unto me is the multitude of your sacrifices?' 

LiiiiaK 3:16-24, paasiin. 
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saith JeKnvah. . .. 'Bring me no more vain oblauon$, inccnsc is an 
abomination unto me,... Your hands are full of blood. Wash you, 
make you dean; put away the evil of your doings , . , cease to do 
evij, learn to do well; seek justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow, Come no^v, let us reason together 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as tvool. If ye be 
willing and obedient ye shall eat of the good of the land, but if ye 
refuse and rebel, ye shall be destroyed widi the sword, for the 
mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it.' 

Isaiah was dramatic in his utterances and his actions. He even 
gave his children symbolic names expressive of divine judgment. 
His sayings are rich in imagery, Perhaps he has been quoted more 
often than any other prophet. 

But if Isaiah pronounces the judgment of God upon Israel, there 
is throughout a hopeful note that a remnant shall escape destruction 
and shall restore Israel, and there shall be a happy future for Ziont** 
Here and there are found intimations of a Messiah to come to re¬ 
store the Kingdom of Israel. Christians have seen in these passages 
a clear prediction of Jesus. For example, "And them shall come 
forth a shoot out of the stock of Jesse (father of David) and a 
branch out of his roots shall bear fruit. And the spirit of Jehovah 
shall rest upon him, and the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
die spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and the fear 
of Jehovah . . . with righteousness sliall he judge the poor, and 
decide with equity for the meek of the earth . , . and righteousness 
shall be the girdle of his waist and Faithfulness the girdle of his 
loins. 

"And the wolf shAll dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the 
fading together, and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the 
suckling child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put hb hand in the adder's den. They shall not hurt or 

lEn-20p patini. 
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destroy in all ray holy mouritains, for the earth shall be Full of the 
knowledge of Jehovah, as the u'aters cover the sea/"*^ 

The Jew, too, regards the passage as Messianic only he does not 
find its fulfillment, as Christians do, Ln the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth, 

Even more cogent to Christians is the utterance in chapter 9. 
"For unto us a child is bom, unto us a son is given, and the govem- 
ment shall be upon his shoulders; and his nantc shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father^ Prince of 
Peace. Of the increase of government there shall be no end, upon 
the throne of David and upon his kingdom, to establish it and to 
uphold it with justice and with righteousness^ from henceforth even 
forever/"^ But to the Jew* Jesus does not seem to be the fulfillment. 

Isaiah shares with a younger contemporan^ prophet, Micah, the 
vision of a peaceful ivorld of the future when ''they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning books; nation 
sliall not lift up sword against nation; neither shall they kam war 
any more. But they shall sit every man under his vine and his fig- 
tree; and none shall make them afraid/'** A generation that has 
seen hvo world wars» and stands in fear of an imminent, and many 
think an inevitabk, third world struggle* with tlie dread atomic 
power added to magnifv' its horror and destructiveness* reads the 
dream of the ancient prophet and sighs: '^How long, O Lord, how 
long?" 

There are many literary problems connected with Tsaiah. Modem 
scholars are sure that it is not a literary unit. Some see as many as 
three and even five Isaiahs. But all are agreed that certainly from 
chapter 40 to the end cannot have been ’ivritten by the eighdn:en- 
tury prophet. It is generally regarded as definitely post-exilic, i.e., 
after the fall of Jemsalem in 586 n.o.* written by some unknov™ 
prophet of that period. It seems quite difFerent in tone and in liter- 
at}' style, ft is more advanced in its religious concepts. The idea of 
God has become completely universal!^* and out of deep suffering 

l&alah 1 1 r pasimu 
«[i4iah 9:6-7, 

Micah 4:3-4; Isaiah 2i4» 
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have cDme new insights, particuJarly that of vicarious suffering 
which plays so profound a role In Christianity, Linder the figure of 
the suffering ser^'ant* Israel appears in a new guises suffering not 
alone for her own sins, but redcmptively for the salvation of others- 
The classic starement of it most Familiar to Christians, since it is the 
passage from die Old Testament most frequently read during the 
advent season, is the fifty-third chapter which can only he given in 
pan here. It seems to Chrisrians clearly to prefigure Jesus, 

Who hath belic\'cd our report, and to whom hath the arm of the Lord 
been revealed? For he grew up before him as a tender plant, and as a 
TDOt out of dry ground- he hath no form nor comeliness, and when we 
see him there is no beauty that we should desire him. He was despised 
and rejected of men; a man of sorrows acquainted with griefi and as 
one from whom men hide their Faces; he was despised and vve esteemed 
him not. 

Surely he hath home our griefs and tarried our sorrows . - . be was 
AVounded for our transgressions, he was hmised for our iniquities, the 
chastisement of our peace was upon liim: and with his stripes are we 
healed- All we like sheep have gone astray; %ye have iumc?d every one to 
his awn way; and Jehovah hath laid on him the iniquity ol us all. 

He was oppressed, yet tvhen he was afllicted^ he opened not his 
mouth; as a lamh that is led to the slaughter, and as a sheep that ts dumb 
he opened not his mouth . . . they made his grave Avith the wicked and 
Avith a rich man in his death; although he had done no violence, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth ... be was numbered with the transgressois; 
yet he bare the sin of many and made intercession for the transgressors,®* 

Some have regarded this unknown prophet of the exile as the 
gTKucst of them all- Certainly he ranks high among them. In dieer 
beauty of style, and majesty of utteramcen particularly in depicting 
God, he is not suq^assed anywhere in hteraiure. Passages loo long 
for inclusion here which should be read to get the full flavor of the 
book arc found in chapter 40, in which he sets forth the matchless 
power and wi,sdom of God^ now no longer limited to race or terri¬ 
tory. Nowhere in the Bible, unless in chapters 33-41 of Job, has it 
been done with greater skill than here. And it ends with the oft- 
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quoted assurance, ''But they that vv^it for Jehovah shall renew their 
streugtht they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run 
and not be weary: they shall \\^]V and not faint/"*® Read also chap 
ter 41, and the three other great "Servant" pssages, 42:1-4; 49: 
1 ^; 50 : 4 ^ 9 . 

Jeremiah was a prophet of the se\'enth century, prophesying just 
before and through the early period follotving the fall oF Jerusalem 
in 5B6 E C. He is often called the weeping prophet, sometimes the 
prophet of doom. But he lived in perilous times. Doom of national 
hopes, even of suTvdral, hung heavily over Judah during his years 
of active ministTy^ There plenty to weep about. Tliere were 
prophets of the day who were hopeful, optimistic, cheerful. But 
history has justified Jeremiah rather than they. He refused to cry 
"peace, peace,"' when there was no peace. E4e even dared xn predict 
the destruction of the very temple of God and die destruction of 
the holy city. Seldom, if ever, had a prophet gone as far as that 
before. Naturally it brought down upon him the enmity and denun¬ 
ciation of die religious establbhment of the time, in which many 
good solid conservative citizens joined. 

It Fell to Jeremiahs as to Isaiah, to live in a time of w-ar and con¬ 
fusion. J'lis problem, like that of Isaiah, was the political and inter¬ 
national situation of the day. He knew the weakness of Judah and 
d^e enormous power of Babylon. He saw the futility of trv'ing to 
solve Judah s problem by violence and the resort to alliances with 
other powers against Babylon. Always dramatic, he one day ap^ 
peared before the King with a w^ooden yoke about his neck signify¬ 
ing the ser^'itude to which the Judeans would surely he subjected 
if they undertook rebellion against the Babylonian Empire, He was 
frequently persecuted. Once he was condemned to death and 
thrown into a miry dungeon. But he was released and lived to sfee 
his prophecy' of Jerusalem's utter destruction fulfilled. He was not 
himself taken to Babylon but, with a company of Israelites, went 
away into Egypt wSicrc he still continued to prophesy* first the 
destruction of Egypt, then later also that of the remaining Israelites. 
It is possible that in anger these people finally sleur him. 

VCESC ii. 
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In him writes Bewer, "all the best in Amos, Hosea and Isaiah 
were brought to fulJ fruition. He spiritualked religion by separating 
it from all outward institutions, even the narion. They all perish but 
religion remains.**^ 

He was deeply sensirive to the sin and suffering of his people. 

For the hurt of itfi daughter of my people am I butt; 

I mourn; dismay hath taken hold On me. 

Is there no balm in Gilead? 

Is there no pbyridan there? 

Why then is not the health 

Of the daughter of my people recovered? 

Oh. that my head were waters 

And mine eyes a Fountain of tears 

TTiat 1 might weep day and night 

For the slain of the daughter of my people!*** 

Sometimes the tragedy of life overwhelmed him and he felt that 
even Jehovah had deserted him. 

Why is my pain peipetual 

and my wound incurable 
which refuseth to be healed? 

Wilt thou be unto me as a deceitful brook 
as waters that fail?*® 

He even gpes beyond that w^bich Job refused io do, and cursed the 
day of bis own birth: 

Cursed he the day wherein 1 was bom. 

Let not the day wherein my mother hare me be h1e$sed.^ 

But even Jeremiah sometimes had visions of a better Future for a 
remnant of Israel. 

Behold the days come^ saith Jehovah 
That I will make a new covenant w^ith Israel 
and with the house of Judahs»^. 

”Op+di-^p. 166 . 

w&ai-gjf. 
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1 will put my law in tbeir inward parts 
and in their heart will 1 write it> 

And 1 wiU be their God 

and they shall be my people 
And they shall teach no mote 
every man his neighbor 
and every man his brother. 

Saying; Know Jehovah. 

For they shall all know me 
Ftom the least them unto the greatest.... 

For 1 will forgive their iniquity 
And their sin wiU 1 remember no more.*’ 

Passages of beauty and power to read are: 8:4—9:26, 13; 15—27, 
32, and 51, 

Among all of the propherie books, that of Jonah has been gener- 
ally least understood. Because of the famous story of Jonah and the 
whale, it has been the center of not a little controversy. In the 
debate over whether a man could literally be swallowed by a whale, 
or a great fish, and live therein for three days, the real significance 
of the book has often been lost. Actually it represents the farthest 
reach of the Hebrew mind in the expression of nniversalism. Other 
prophets, notably Jeremiah and the second Isaiah, bad dearly set 
forth a universal idea of God, but Jonah went beyond them in 
pointing out in practical terms the implications of that idea. If God 
is universal, then he is concerned about Nineveh, ‘'that great city.*' 
He sends the prophet to call them to repentance. It is the first mani- 
festation in the Bible of the missionary spirit. To be sure. Isaiah 
had prophesied that the nations would come up to Jerusalem and 
there learn of the Lord, but Jonah is commissioned to carry God's 
message to them in their own country. Judaism herself never for 
long accepted such a task as its responsibility, but Christianity, 
growing out of Judaism, has been the most aggressively missionary 
of all the world faiths. Try reading Jonah again and forget about 
the whale story. Whether it is literally true, as conservatives believe, 
or an oriental tale, as modern scholars believe, told for the purpose 
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of conveymg an idea, does not neally marter much. The idea at the 
heart of Jonah matcets a very great deal. 

This must suffice for a glimpse of the prophets, though it omits 
mention, even, of the great priest-ptophet E2ekiel in the exilic 
period, and of a number of the lesser prophets. Daniel, which was 
written late, dilfers sharply from the earlier prophets, in that much 
of his prophecy was apocalyptic in character. Gut to this type of uTit* 
ing we will return later. Suggested passages for reading in various 
of the remaining prophets are indicated below: 

Joel 2:28-32. 3; 1+-20 
Mkah 3:1-12, 4:1-5, 6:1-8 
Nahum 1:2-15 
Habakkuk 2:1-5, 9-20 
Zephaniah 1:2-18 
Zechariah 3:1-10, 8:1-7 
Majachi 2:10-3:12 

Under the prophetic influence religion took on a new character 
which was reflected both in the organized cult and in the formula¬ 
tion of civil as well as moral and cultic Ian's. These changes are 
reflected in a document found during the reign of Jostah by work¬ 
men who were repairing the temple. It made a deep impression 
upon the king who ordered a thorougjigoing reform in accord with 
its principles. Tlic chief change lay in the centralization of the wor¬ 
ship in Jerusalem, and the closing down of local shrines, ss-hcre all 
sorts of abuses and corruption had crept in, TliLs is thought to have 
been our hook of Deuteronomy, or the Second Law. l^ter under 
Ezekiel’s influence a new Holiness code was written, which scholars 
believe is now to be found in Leviticus 17-26. 

With the destruction of Jerusalem, Israel as an independent na¬ 
tion, ceased to exist. Even after the return from captivity and the 
rebuilding of the city of Jerusalem and the temple, thev were onlv 
a vasal people subject first to Babylonia, then to Persia as she swept 
westward and took over the empire of Babylon. Later as the Persians 
(pve way to Greek power they were tributary to Greek kings, and 
finally to Rome, which eventually overcame the Greeks and became 
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a ^vorld empirG, Save for a brief fla&b of independence under die 
courageous Maoab^ diey wete never again to be a free people— 
ai le^st not until, after nearly two thousand years of dispersion»they 
established the new state of Israel in 1948, It is too soon to predict 
how permanent this new state will be—or how free! 

Their distinctiveness lay now not $o mneh in their nationhood 
but in their faith. They were the people of Yahweh. Neither Baby¬ 
lon nor Persia interfered with their religion. In this direction they 
must look, theieforCi for any independence. As a natural result of 
this fact the priest became of paramotim impottance and priestly 
religion undenveni a pronounced development, Judah became es¬ 
sentially a theocracy, and the chief priest the leader of tlie people. 
[i beciime of the utmost importance to preserve and elaborate the 
cubic laws. The result of this, in time, was the preparation of what 
modem scholarship calls the Priest s code, which was much more 
tlian a code of law^ a whole rewriting of Hebrew history from the 
standpoint of priestly interest. 

As might be expected it proved to be formal and precise, and 
abogetlier schcinatic. It abounds in lists of periods, and genealogies 
and steTeot)ped phrases which make it quite easy to detect- It began 
with the creation of the world, the first chapter of Genesis. Even 
there note the precision of the creative actmty. It moves by days. 
Each day accounts for certain creative acts, and is neatly finished 
off with the phrase “and the morning and the evening were the 
first, ctc.j day.'" At the end, on the seventh day, God rests, and the 
Sabbath is born—certainly a priestly institution, or at least a day of 
vast importance to the cult which is the care of the priest. Even so, 
this particular chapter has a dignity and majesty about it that is 
unsurpassed anywhere. Certainly there are no equals to it in atiy of 
the subsequent priestly writings, The priesdy naitatit'e carries the 
story on down through the conquest of Canaan, At every point the 
legal, and priestly^ culric interest in the origin of a particular cult 
practice is evident. The building of the tabernacle is described with 
a degree of detail that quickly loses the layman^s attention. In the 
elaborate dirocrion for the celebration of feasts and sacrifices it ap 
proaches what we have seen in the Bmhmanas of India; albeit never 
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<juite achieving the utter, utter detail of those priestly directions, 
just a brief paragraph from the ritual of the important day of atone* 
merit suffice to give the flavor of iL 

And Aaron shall come inio the tent of meeting and shall put off the 
linen garments which he put on when he went into the holy place, and 
shall leave them there. And he shall bathe his flesh in water in a holy 
place, and put on his garments and come forth, and offer his burnt- 
offering ancl the burnt-offering of the people and make atonement for 
himself and for the people. And the fat of the sin-offering shall he bum 
upon the altar. And he that lettcth go the goat For Azajiel (the s^pe 
goat} shall wash his flesh in water«and aftervi^ard he shall oome into the 
camp. And the bullock of the rin-offering, and the goat of the sin-offer* 
ing whose blood was brought in to make atonement in the holy placc^ 
shall be carried forth mthout the camp; and they shall bum in fire their 
skins, and then their £esh and their dung. And he that bumeth them 
shall wash hJs clothes and bathe hJs flesh, and afterward shall come into 
the camp*^ 

According to the priestly code, usually abbreviated as "P," all 
law* moral and cultic, had originated with Moses, although much 
of it h believ^ed By modem scholarship to have been very much 
later in origin^ 

Under the leadership of Ezra this Priestly code had been adopted 
as their basic ksv. But the law of Deuteronomy w^as also important 
and had been combined by some editor with JE. It could not, there¬ 
fore, be set aside or overlooked. Eventually a fusion of all of them 
together, with P forming the franiew^ork, w-as effected by some 
priestly editofp and thus, with some editorial additions, necessary in 
the process of combining them, was bom the Pentateuch, or the 
Book of the Law, more or less as vve have it today. However, edi¬ 
torial modifications continued to be made in it even down until 
after the time of its translation into the Greek about the middle of 
the third century b.c. The Fusing of the narratives vs'as probably 
accomplished by the middle of the fourth centurj^ and perhaps 
earlier. 

During this period also the books of Samuel and Kings whicli 
l4i2J-2S. 
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had been worked over under Deuieronoinic influence w-ere sub¬ 
jected to further editing by priesdy redoctors. But the really priestly 
history is found in the books of ChionicleSp Ezra, and Nehemlah, 
which neiel] the entire history from die creation to the rebuddmg of 
the temple, from the ecclesiastical point of view. One bcauttful 
story* that of Ruth* seems to have been WTitten as a protest against 
the narrowi' particulartstic view developed in this period* especially 
in its prohibition of martiagcs to outsiders. Ruth is the simple story 
of a foreign marriage from which sprang ultirnatcly the line of King 
David himself- If even die ancestry^ of David included a foreign 
marriage, could tt be so bad? 

As we saw earlier the veiy oldest preserved literature of Israel 
was in poetry, and the Hebreivs oondnued to produce poetry of a 
high order all during their history- Fortunately several collecrions 
tvete made and included in the canon. Most notable w-as* of course* 
the Psalms* which have been read more widely and have been more 
influential than any collection of poetry in the history of the wmld. 
Christiam as well as Jews have nourished their religious faith upon 
them. They are die part of the Old Testament most widely read by 
Christians. Often they aie bound up with the New Te5tamept or 
sometimes only the Gospels and Psalms make up a published edi¬ 
tion. Also they are drculated quite alone in cheap editions for mass 
distribution. &mehmv^ although the poetic literature of a particular 
people, they have a unique ability to “find” people of all races and 
times. This is of course because they are an authentic expression of 
the universal religious longings and aspirations of mankind. The 
Hebrew poets have said so well and so unforgettably just what 
everyman desires and feels, that they have become the ready vehicle 
for the expression of his religious faith. Tliat is why the Psalms 
dominate e\^en the ritual of ihe Christian churches. Wheire has 
thanksgiving been more adequately expressed than in some of 
Istaers songs? 

Oh give thanks unto Jehovah; 
for he is good 

For his loving kindness endureth forc^'Cr* 
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the Psalmist cries in the I36tli Psalm. "'Thanks to him who by 
understanding made the heavens, that spread forth the waters^ that 
made great lights, the sun to rule by day, the moon and stars by 
night “ Read the whole of it- It is a l^udful litany recounting the 
niany things for which man should be grateful, ending each separate 
mention of good things, '"For his loving kindness endureth for¬ 
ever." 

Or where has praise to God been more enthusiastically sung than 
here: 

Praise ye Jehovah 

Praise ye Jehovah from the heavens: 

Praise ye him in the heights. 

Praise ye him all his angels: 

Praise yc him all his hosts. . .. 

Praise him aJJ ye stars of light. 

Praise him ye heavens of heav^ens* 

And y'c waters that arc above the heavens, i.« » 

Ye sea^manstets and all depths^ 

Fire and kaiJ^ snow and vapor. 

Stormy wind, fulfilling his word; 

Mountains and all hills; 

Fruitful trees and aJ] cedars; 

Beasts and all cattle, 

Creeping things and flying birds; 

Kings of the earth and all peoples; 

Princes and all judges of the earth; « 

Both young men and virgins; 

Old men and children: 

Let them praise the name of Jehovah; 

For his name alone is exalted; 

His glory i$ above the earth and the heavens.,,. 

Praise ye Jehovah.'** 

Read also Psalms 149 and 150 which ends: 

u |4B, pas’fim. Tbe Mucrfitioo n-bicb grew Up wilh the King Janies veisiiiii hss 
cuver bccpmc Tsunctled lo the substiTuticin *‘thc Lord “ It it uiter- 

cffiiig that the new Revised Standaid VenioD will rerum tu the olds wuige t"d 
wUl read ence again ’'Ptibe ye the LortL** 
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Let everything which hath breath pmLse Jehovah. 

Praise ye Jehovah- 

Every mood is expressed in the Psalms—sorrow^ anger, hate, love, 
oompssion, patriotic fervor^ contrition, fear, trusty despair^ hope. 

Traditionally spoken of as die work of David, only a compaiar 
lively few Psalms are assigned to him in the editorial headings 
added hy people long after the birth of the songs. That some go 
hack to him may very well he true. His reputation as sweet singer 
of Israel w^s prabably woo in prt hy his poetic ability, and many 
songs which he did not sing have doubtless been attributed to him. 

Some of the Psalms are individual expressions of the human 
heart. Some are national It is not ahvays possible to distinguish 
which h which. Psalm 137 wus undoubtedly the expression of the 
collective soul in exile in Babylon, although only one person may 
have been moved to express it thus: 

By the rivers of Babylon 
There we sat down. Yea, wc wept. 

When we remcmbcied Zion. 

Upon the willows in the midst thereof 
We banged up our harps. 

For there they that led us captive required of tis songs 
And drey that w^ted us required 
of us mirth saying, 

Sing us one of the songs of Zion- 
How shall we sing JclK^vah’s song 
In a Foreign land? 

If I forget thcCp oh Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her tunning. 

Lee my tongue cleave to the nxif 
of my mouth. 

If I remember thee not; 

If I prefer not Jerusalem 
Above my chief joy." . ^.. 

Then the mocxl of nostalgia suddenly gives w^ay to hitter resentment 
as be cries: 
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Oh daughter of Babylon, that art 
to be destroyed^ 

Happy shall he be, that lewatdcth thee 
As thou hast served m. 

Happy shall he be, that taketh 

and dasheth thy little ones 
Against the rock. 

Indeed, the mood of imprecation is not infrequent. 

Let them be put to shame and 

brought to dishonour that seek after 
my mul ^ 

J^t them be turned back and confounded 
that devise my hurt 

Let them be as chaff before the wind.... 

Let theix way be dark and slippery.. . . 

Let destruction come upon him unawares. 

And let his net that he hath hid 
catch himselh 

With destruction let him fall therein.^ 

See also Psalms 58, 70^ and 83. In one the Psalmist ciieSp "Break 
their teeth, oh God 

Of lament or complaint there are not a few expressions such as 
Psalm 60 which begins: 

Ob God. thou hast cast us off, 

thou hast broken us down 
Thou hast been augry: oh 
restore m again^ 

See also Psalms 79* 102* 130. Altogether some thirty-two Psalms 
contain such exptessiotis^ 

A great many are didactic in character, sometimes meditations on 
religious and moral subjects. Best kno^vn perhaps is Psalm 1, which 
serves as a kind of introdtiction to the whole Psalter: 

ti p^aiin S5:4-8, passim^ 

“Pidm 5B:6. 
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Blessed is the man that walketh 

not in the counsel of the wicked^ 

Nor standeth in the way of sinners^ 

Nor sitteth in the seat of the scoffers^ 

But hJs ddight is in the law of Jehovah 
And on bis law doth he meditate day and nighu 
And he shall be like a tree planted 
by the streams of water, 

Whose leaf also doth not witber^ 

And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 

The wicked are not so, * * . 

The way of the wicked shall perish. 

Longest and most formal is the acrostic Psalm—there arc seveml 
others in the collection—the 119th, This consists of a section For 
every letter of the Hebrew^ alphabet, and the first \void of each line 
in that section begins with that Kime letter. Obviously this is for 
mnemonic purposes. The entire series is a meditatijon rebting to the 
Law of the Lord. The first begins: 

Blessed are they that are perfect in the way^ 

Who walk io the law of Jehovah. 

Blessed are they that keep his testimonies. 

That seek him ^vith the whole heart. ( 1-2) 

The second begins: 

Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his ways? 

By taking heed thereto according to thy word. 

Psalms of trust in God as refuge ane numerous: 

God is our refug: and STreng|th, 

A very present help in time of tremble.^® 

I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills. 

From whence cometh my help? 

My help cometh from the Lord 
Who made heaven and eaith.*^ 

Psalm 12131 ^ 2 . 
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Psalnw of penitence and a need for forgiveness abound. We have 
already mentioned Psalm 51, traditionally attributed to Davids but 
there are others. Psalm BO voices the cry, not only of the Hebrew 
Psalmist, but of countless others burdened with a sense oF guilt and 
a yearning for the peace of forgiveness: 

Out oF the depths have 1 cried unm thee, oh Lonlj 
Lord, hear my voice; 

Let thine ears be attentive 

To the voice oF my ^pplicadons- 

If thou^ Lord, shouldst maTk iniquities, 

O Lord, who could stand? 

But there is forgiveness in ihec..,, 

O Israel, hope in Cod, 

For with the Lord there is loving kindness. 

And with him is plenteous redemption. 

And he wUl redeem Israel 
From all his iniquities. 

Best loved of all, and perhaps the most widely cherished poem 
of the human race is the 23rd Psalm: 

The Lord is my sbepberd, 

1 shall not want- 

He maketh me to He doivn in green pastui'es; 

He leadeth me beside stiU waters; 

He rcstoreth my soul, ^ ^ . 


Yea though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, 

I wiU fear no mdl^ for thou art w»ich me. 

Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me,.. * 

It is said that when Alexander Woollcutt, rm^ster story-teller, died^ 
he expressed the wish that there be no religious service held for him. 
He only w^ted that among other things Paul Robeson read the 
23rd Psalm. Probably this Psalm has been read more often at the 
bedside of dying folk than any other poem ever written. It finds a 
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universal aeceptancep it scejns* among people of every race and land, 
despite its birth among a simple pastoraJ people to whom pasturing 
of sheep and caring for them was an e^'^cryday alFatr. 

The Psalms served many purposes. A great mnny were dearly 
for ritual use. Many litanies are found among them. They were 
sung sometimes antiphonally by groups of temple singersp to the 
accompaniment oF musical Instruments^ Some were sung by pQ- 
grims on dieir way up to Jerusalem for their temple worship. 

The book was of slow growth and bears on the face of it the 
evidence of having been once five different collections but merged 
into one. Any revised version will indicate the breaks, the first of 
which is at the end of Psalm 4 b w'hich ends with a benediction. 

blessed be Jehovah* the God of Israel, 

From everlasting to Everlasting 
Amen and Amon. 

Some of the Psalms are very early. One is attributed, whether 
rightly or wTongly^ to Moses. And some of themj on the bask of 
internal evidence, are quite late. 

The Hebrew people, like most others* have a rich store of pro¬ 
verbial wisdom, mostly expressed in poetic form. Nameless were 
the authors who first gave them expression. Who, among any people* 
knows who first uttered some of the pithy, epigrammatic sayings 
diat everybody now knows and uses? Benjamin Franklin has the 
reputation of a coiner of proverbs among us but mostly be only 
collected sayings that rvere the common property of people of the 
English tongue. Solomon was the reputed author of the Hebrew 
book of Proverbs. The collection bears his name. But while be may 
have given expression for the first time to some, or even many, of 
them, the editorial notes heading the sections and chapters ascribe 
many of them to other persons. As a matter of fact the book of 
Proverbs, as we have it^ is a combination of several coltecrions which 
probably existed separateJy at one time. Eight such collections can 
be discerned. Three of these ate attributed to Solomon, 1-9; 10-22: 
16; and 25-29. Others are called Words of the Wise, 22:17-24:22* 
or Sayings of the Wise, 24:23—34, one is "^'the words of Agur,"' not a 
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Jevv but an Arab. Chapter 30-31is designated as the words of 
Lemuel, the oracle, and chapter 31:10-31 is a remarkable alpha¬ 
betical poem of unknovvn authorship^ in praise of a \v'OTthy wife. 

Here is to be found the ripe wisdom of a people, which has 
parallels among almost every people in the worlds In general it is 
prudential wisdom, the expression of "'that common sense and in¬ 
sight which is die basis of happiness and prosperity*" There are 
some extended discourses upon a single theme, particularly in the 
first section, e.g.* on the rewards of wisdom in chapter 3:13-26. 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. 

And the man that getteth understanding. 

For the gainiug of it is better than the gaining of silver, 

And the pio£t thereof than of hne gold. 

She is more precious than rubies: «* ^ 

Length of days is m her right hand; 

In her left hand are riches and honor. *. * 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness 
And all her paths are peace. .. 

Chapter 5 deals with the perils of unchaste love: 

.. X the lips of a strange woman drop honey. 

And her mouth is Emoother than oQ: 

But in the end she Is bitter as wormwoods 
Sharp as a tw^yedged sword.. *» 

Rejoice in the wife of thy youth. 

As a loving hind and a pleasant doe. 

Let her breasts satisfy thee at a]] times; 

And be thou ravished always vvitli her love.^* 

Over and over in this section wdsdom is exalted. In chapter 8 
wisdom herself speaks: 

I, wisdom, have trmde prudence my dwelling, 

And find out knowledge and discretian fv. 12)* 

Po^fffR. 
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Counsel is mine and sound knowledge^ 

! am understanding; I liave might (v^ 14 )^ 

1 love than that hvc me. 

And those that seek me diligently shall find me Cv. 17)» 

I was set up from everlasting, from the beginningi 
Before the earth was (v, 23)* 

When he marked out the foundations of earth. 

Then was 1 by him, as a master workman tv. 29)* 

Now therefore my sons hearken unto me, 

For blessed are they that keep my ways (v* 32). 

He that sJnneth against me wrongeth his own soul; 

All they that hate me love death (v* 36). 

But the greater part oF the book is made up of miscellaneous 
proverbs, to some degree related topically, as for example chapters 
10-15, in general, contrast the upright anrl the wicked, in one forai 
or another. 

A false balance is an aboraination to Jehovah 
But a just weight is his deJighc C11 > l)< 

The merciful man doeth good to his own soul. 

But he that is cruel iroubleth his own flesh (11:17). 

The thoughts of the righteous arc just* 

But the counsels of the wicked are deceit ( 12 ;5)* 

These are good illustrations of one of the sevetd kinds of parallel 
ism which comritute the genius of Hebrew poetry where ncidier 
rhyme, nor stress, nor the number of feet in a lir>e is important. 
These represent antithetical parallelism. Synonymous parallelism b 
seen in ihesei 

He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; 

And he that ruleih his spirit than he that taketb 
a city Cl6;32). 
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A good name h ratlieT to he ctosen than grat riches, 

And loving hvoi taihtr than silver of gold (22^1). 

Such a book Is not meant to be read at a sitting or even consecu¬ 
tively, but in such a riding the average reader will be surprised 
to find how many of the sayings are familiar to him. He did not 
know they came from the Bible. Try it and sec- 

Another great poetic book of the Bible is Job^ a dramatic poem 
of great power and beauty, the theme of which vs the problem of 
suffering and eviL It is a problem with which every people that has 
advanc<5 to the stage of reflective thinking has had to grapple. It 
was particularly true in the case of the Hebrew peoplop who had 
evolved a concept of a single God who was also good. If God is 
good, why should the righteous suffer? It was an old and ividc- 
spread belief that the good prosper. TTiey enjoy long life, prosperity 
and happiness. But so often fact and theory failed to meet. The 
Psalmist complains bitterly that the wicked flourish as the hay 
tree while, by rights^ they should not do so^ but should wither 
away. \Miy? 

It is a pity that limitations of space do not permit a more ex- 
tended treattnent of this, one of the world's great dranaas- Brieflyp 
Satan, who seems to have been of somewhat different nature than 
later he came to be, insists that a man will not serve God for nought. 
But says Jehovah, “Have you considered my servant Job?** 

“Yes,*^ replies Satan, *T)ut he*s prosperuus- Take away his goodsp 
let him sufferp and see what ^viU happen;" A pet ^vas therefore 
made that Job was to lose everything he pssessed, and to suffer 
bodily afflicrion, short of death, in order to test him. Then, one by 
one misfortunes fell upon him, loss of proprty, loss of sons, bodily 
illness, until he was in a sorry state. But Job was unmoved. His 
wife even counselled him to curse God and ^e. But he only replied, 
'^Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive 
evil?" All this is told in the prose prologue. 

Three comforters come, sit in silence looking at him for three 
days without a word, then begin to talk. &ich, in his turn, speaks 
and is answered by Job. This is repeated thrice. In the course of it 
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aJl the attempt is made to pfobe the depths of this perennial ptob- 
lem^ Little advance is made over the old theory' that suffering is the 
result of sin, though many changes are rang upon the familiac 
theme. He suffers; obviously he has sinned. Let him confess it and 
mayhap God will be meicituli and torgive, and restore him^ But 
Job is stubborn. He has not sinned. He knows he has not. How 
shall he therefore repent? His misery is deep. There is no light. 

Then a fourth speaker is introduced, EJihu, who does little more 
than repeat die diargcs of the others^ and seems to be getting ex¬ 
actly nowhere. Scholars doubt that his speeches u^rc a part of the 
original drama. Tiiere seems to be no answer to the problem. Then 
God speaks to Job out of the whirlwind (Cliapter 38), 

''Who js this that darkencili counsel 

By words without knowledge? 

Gird up now thy loins like a man; 

For 1 will dLmand of tliee, and 
declare thou unto me, 

Where wast thou when 1 laid the foundations 
of the earth? 

Declare if thou hast understanding. 

Who determined the measures thereof, 
if thou knowcsi^ 

Or who stretched the line upon it? 

Whereupon were the foimdatioiis 
thereof fastened? 

Or who laid the comer stone thereof, 

When the morning stars sang logeiher 

And all the sons of God shouted for py? 

Or who shut up the sea with doors? .. • 

Hast thou cammanded the morning 
since the dap began, 

And caused the da^'spring to know its place? *. * 

Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea? * • » 

Where is the way to the dwelling pbee of light? -., 
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Caii$t didu bind the cluster of the PleiiideSf 
Or loose the bonds of Orion? ,. /’ 

Question after question rolls from the mouth of Jehovah, to 
which, of course. Job can give no answer. At last he cries out: 

"Behold 1 am of small account 
What shall I answer thee? 

1 lay my band upon my month 

Once have 1 spoken, and I will 
not answer." C*W):4“5). 

But God has not finished. Again out of the whirlwind he speaks 
and piles question on question to humble Job still Further. 

Canst thou draw out Leviathan with a fish hook? 

Or press down his tongue with a cord? 

Reference Is here made to a mythical dragon of the ancient Baby¬ 
lonians, know'n also to die Hebrews. The description of his power 
and ability to destroy is magnificent: 

"He maketh the dwp to boil like a pot, ,,. 

Upon earth tbeie is not his like. 

That is made without fear," 

Job is completely overwhelmed, and answers Jehovah: 

"1 know that thou const do all things. 

And that no purpose of thine can be restrained. 

Who is this that hldcth counsel without knowledge? 

Therefore have I uttered that which I understood not, 

Things too wonderful for me which 1 knew not.. .. 

Wherefore 1 abhor myself 
And repent in dust and ashes."®* 

So the drama ends with no answer, other than that of faith and 
confidence in God who is too great and too wonderful to under¬ 
stand or comprehend. 

Whether Job's statement, "I know that my redeemer lives,"** etc, 

“ 42t 1-6, jwinm. 

»i I9i35 ff. 
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part of the origmal drania is doubted by ^cbolats, Tlie fact that 
there is elsewhere no suggestion that in a life heieaftcr, compensa¬ 
tion for what is lacking here may be hoped for^ indicates the late 
development of the concept of personal immoitaUty among the 
hiebrew people. It probably indicates, therefore, the later addition 
of the intimation of immortality apparent in this saying. 

Held by older scholars to be one of the oldest books of the Bible, 
modem s^olarship places it among the latest. 

The other poetic book. The Song of Solomon, or tlie Song of 
Songs, seems strangely out of place in ibe Bible. Save once, the 
name of God does not appear in the poem. It on the surface a 
wholly secular poem of love, very earthy love. Some regard ii as an 
erotic poem, f low did it ever get into the Bible? Two answers seem 
possible. First its attachment to the name of Solomon, whose great 
prestige made its inclusion possible. But better, perhaps, it furnishes 
a ^'chicle for the expression of religious mysticism as no other part 
of scripture. The mystic finds no language so well suited to express 
symbolically the relationship of his own soul to that of God as the 
language of love, and here he finds it superbly used. So both Jew'isli 
and Christian mystics have used it across the ages. 

For sheer poetic beauty it is not easily eejuailed. It presents dtfi^ 
nite literary problems. Some regard it as a drama and have, with 
some rearrangement of order, published it as such. Olivers have 
thought it rather a cycle of songs, sung at wedding time, as is still 
done in Near Eastern lands. Tins makes it easier to explain the 
disconnected character of the book. Whatever its literary origin or 
purpose, and whatever its literary character, it finally found a place 
in holy wiit, thougli it w^as one of the latest to he accorded scrip¬ 
tural standing. 

If one wants to read pure love poetry here it is. Regardless of its 
religious value, it is fine that it has been preserved. It is, at least, 
evidence of the presence of the Tortiantic interest in ancient Hebrew 
literature. 

Ecclesiastes represents the mood of disillusionment which comes 
soon or late to most peoples. It is not a dominant note, rather, on 
the other hand^ a minor one. But the fact remains that some [ lehrew 
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HTiteip again supposedly Solomon, son of David, called here the 
preacher, came to think of life in terms of \^'orld weariness. * Vanity 
of Vanity, all is vanity. \Vh^i profit hath a man of all his labor 
^vheanvith he laboreth under the sun? One generation goeih, an¬ 
other cometh, but the earth abideth forever... there is notliing new 
under the stm. Is tliere a thing whereof it may be said^ this is new? 
It hath been long ago m the ages which were before m. . , . I have 
seen all the works that are done under the sun; and behold all is 
vanity and a striving after wind. That which is erwked cannot be 
made straight, and that which b wanting cannot be numbered. . . . 
In much wisdom is much grief, and he that iners^seth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow. * - . Of the wise man even as of the fool there ts 
no remembrance forever; seeing that in the days to come all wilt 
have been long forgotten. And how doth the wise die even as the 
fooll So I hated life because the work that is UTOught under the sun 
was grievous unto me; for all is vanity and a striving after wind.'**^ 
Rather gloomy^ isn't it! No liope of an after life relieves die 
darkness. Either personal immortality not known, or the tvrrter 
did not believe in it. Neverthdess there arc passages of rare beauty 
in die Look and here and there the sun breaks thmugh the clouds. 
Some scholars believe die more hopeful passages to have been 
later additions^ rather than the work of the original writer* and that 
the book s acceptance in the canon was largely due to these passages, 
more expressive of religious faith. That it was associated with ^io- 
mon's name gave it added prestige. 

Most famous perhaps of all the passages in the book is a prt of 
the twelfth chapter. 

Remember also thy Creator in the da vs of thv youth before the 
evil days come, and the years draw nigh when thou shalt say, I 
have no pleasure in them/" etc. Richly figurative is the language 
and deeply moving; 

.. . Beiore the silver cord is loosed, or the golden bowl is broken, 
or die pitcher is broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the 
cistern, and die dust mtumeth to the earth as it w'as and the Spirit 

Chapl£r« 1-2^ po&siiB, 
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ix’turocili unto God who gave it- Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, 
saith the Preacher, all is vanity.”** 

As the Jewish people fell more and more under the control of 
Foreign powers their liope of a tetum to the glories of the Davidic 
Kingdom became more and more difficult to sustain. Certainly on 
the basis of merely huimrr endeavor, it seemed an impossible dteam. 
But religious faith was undaunted hy tliis. It turned from self- 
dependence and began to look to God to bring to pass what man 
himself seemed incapable of realizing. The dream of an eardily 
kingdom gave way to an other-worldly kingdom, a Holy City, Jeru¬ 
salem, in the heavens, which God, if not man, would establish. 

Tills falling back upon the divine, togetlier with the loss of confi¬ 
dence in man himself, was called the apocalyptic hope. God would 
break into the affairs of man in some cataclysmic Fashion and bring 
to pss that which men yearned for but possessed not the srrengdt, 
dicmselves, to achieve. 

Tills note appears late in the Old Testament. There is a bit of it 
in Joel But in Daniel the apocalypse is the most significant part. 
Written quite late, probably not far from the Maccabcan period 
of revolt, it couches its hopes in a queer figurative languagje which 
becomes the earmark of apocalyptic writing- In the New Testa¬ 
ment die book of Revelation is an example of the general apoca¬ 
lyptic type. Cryptic, hidden in its meaning, it was designed to 
inspire a faidi in people who were in desperate straits, which would 
enable them to endure. There was a great deal of apocalyptic ivrit- 
ing in late Hebrew and early Christian times, a natural outgrowth 
of a very bad time for both Jews and Christians. But most of it did 
not find a place in the canon. 

Last of all the books to be accepted as canonical was the book of 
Esther. It is a fascinating book to read. It is an historical novel, 
excellent in its plot and its delineation of the chief characters, prob- 
ablv wTittcn as an explanation of the festival of Purim, Esther, a 
beautiful daughter of Israel, at the court of the Persian Empire, is 
enabled, through intrigue, to avert a pogrom which would have 
destroyed large numbers of her people. Gratitude for this fortunate 

** 
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outcome of a very $criou$ situation, gave rise to die fcajt of Purim. 
Incidentally instead of being killed themselves, iKe Jews were pcr- 
mincd to slaughter a large number who were involved in the plot 
against them. It Is a fiercely nadonatisric book, quite out of keeping 
with the nobler ethical uni verbalism of the greater prophets, but 
eventunUy it came to be included as canonicaj. 

The growth of the canon we have already traced. It was a slow 
process. Books were not suddenly admitted or excluded. It was 
finally chose v^hich, in one way or another^ received the consensus 
of approval of the group which were made canonical and so sur¬ 
vived, Most of that which failed to get in the canon was lost until 
well dowTi into the last centuries before the birth of Jesus. 

The Apocrypha we have spoken of. These books survived chiefly 
because at least a part of the Jews regarded them as senpturah 
Tliere another group of writings which never did become 
canonical hut played a very important role in late Judaism and ea rly 
Christianity, for they were an integral part of the thought and out¬ 
look of the Jewish people which provided the bachgmund for the 
development of Christianity. These books, heraiise they were usu¬ 
ally attributed to some ancient worthy, who could not possibly have 
w'rittcn tlicm, came to be designated as the false writings or Psewd- 
epigrapha. They richly repay the study of those who would under¬ 
stand late Judaism and early Christianity, 

This brings to an end the discussion of the Old Testament which 
is the whole scripture of the Jew. There is no other sacred literature 
for him. The Christian has also the New» Testament. But if there 
is no other really sacred, inspired scripture for the Jew, there is, 
nevertheless, a mass of writings which is supplementary to the 
scripture. This, the Talmud, has played an enormously important 
role in Jewish life. 

We have already indicated that the Torah or the Pentateuch is 
the most basic of all scripture, and that it has become a dogma, that 
all the rest of the scripture is but an explanation of it. Obriously 
the law had to be ex-plained. But also the later scriptures which 
ostensibly explained it, came in turn to re<]uire e,\plaii 3 tion. At first 
this explanation was informal in nature; but in the course of time 


it came to be Sitereotyped and fonnal. Early in ihe third century 
Rabbi Judah and his disdpics put into ^vrittcn fonn much of this 
inateriab known as the Mi^hmh- It was divided mto six main sec¬ 
tions, dcaiing with agriculture; widi prayer; with the Sabbath festi¬ 
vals, fasts, and holidayit; with phases of family life such as marria^, 
divorce, children, etc.; vvith dvil and criminal law; and wrth matters 
of ritiia] cleanliness or parity. 

But in time and with changing cLrcumstanccs, these rather brief 
statements came to require still further explication and adaptation 
to new situations, so ih^ Cemara came into beings at Erst orally 
transmitted; but during the fifth century put into written form, in 
hvo different recensions, first by the Palestinian Jews, and later by 
jeivish scholars in Babylon. So there now exist a Palrstinian and a 
Babylonian Talmud; but the latter is the more widely used in the 
present day. It is almost three times as long as that of Palestine. 
It contains a vast amount not only of legal rnaterial, but also^ folk¬ 
lore, history^ religion* medical lore, etc. 

The Talmud repriisents the growing edge of Judaism* its thought 
and praciicCfc through the early centuries of its dispersion among the 
nations of the world. It became the basis for Jewish life every^ 
where. Rabbis studied it probably more than they did the Bible 
itself, and today even in the liberal Jewish theological schools it 
is much studied by students preparing for the rabbinate. In medi¬ 
eval times* it was almost the sole basis of Jewish education ^ it 

continued to be $o down into the modem period* wherev^er Jews 
were txmfined to the ghettos of Europe and denied access to public 
educational institutions. 

In the course of time, because of its great bulk, the essential 
requirements of jewLsh liie were separated out and written into a 
code known as the Shulban Aruch* which is still observ'etl by 
orthodox jevvish communities. Rabbis still study the Torah and the 
Talmud assiduously in the effort to find the answers to problems 
whidi the modem age thrusts upon them. Famous rabbis during 
the centuries have carefully considered questions, and formulated 
aiiswcrs. These are known as Responsa, They have servc<I and con¬ 
tinue to serve the very useful function of enabling the Jewish com- 
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munity to make its adjustment to the changing demands of the 
vvodd about them. These Responsa, never regarded as inspired or 
authoritative in any official sense, have nevertheless been an in- 
Huential factor in enabling the Jew to come to terms with a world 
of change and at the same time to maintain a feeling of continuity 
vvitli the past of his people. Unfortunately there is no body of the 
Responsa material available for reading in English. 

What a story it is, that of the Old restament! It is the history of 
8 people, a history of the growth of a people's ideas, particularly 
with reference to religion. It took almost a thousand years in the 
viTiting. It brought together not only history, but law, poetry, leg¬ 
end, story, proverb, drama, a strange collection in some respects. 
Rut somehoiv the conviction grew that behind all this, expressing 
himself through history, particularly that of the Jewish people, was 
the very God of die univetse, and that he was the Lord of history; 
that he ruled the universe and man through laws, and that only 
through obedience to these laws could man live. The elaborate 
rituals and sacrifices, the detailed codes, were only means vs'heteby 
man sought to set himself right in the eyes of God and so to achieve 
salvation, home of it now seems to the modem mind to be out¬ 
moded, clearly dated, limited to a given time and place. But along 
with die non-essential and accidental elements, there is that which 
is timeless, and knows no limitation to any particular place or peo¬ 
ple. It speaks to the universal heart and so continues generation 
after generation to validate itself in tlie experience not of one man 
but the many. This is what makes it scripture and causes men to 
Continue U) read it and to say to themselves, this is the verv word 
of God, 


PART II; THE NEW TESTAMENT 

The New Testament is peculiarly the sacred Uteiature of the 
Christians. To be sure they regard the Old Testament also as theits, 
and find in it the inspired ivord of God. Ultra-conservadve Chris¬ 
tians are likely to consider any word found in it ctjually as valid as 
any uord from the New, for it is all God’s word. But even diese 
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make the disrinction that it is the OW T^tameni: that it refers 
to a ''dispensation'' now past; that Christians live under the "'Net¥ 
Dispensation" ushered in by die coming of Jesus* the Messiah, 
who is the fulfillment of the hopes and prophecies of the older 
dispensation. 

Liberal Christians value the Old Testament highly- It provides 
a background for an understanding of die New. It is of enormous 
importance as disclosing the long slow process of development that 
went on in the religious life of the Hebrews. Libemk are partic¬ 
ularly appreciative of the profound insights that app<sir* especially 
in die prophets, and in some of die gr^^t Psalms; insights that arc 
truly universal and timeless^ and, therefore as valid today as the 
day they were uttered. They recognize that Jesus* teaching a-^sumed 
familiarity with the religious tradition of the nation- But thev re¬ 
gard the NeWf not the Old Testament as the true expression of the 
Christian faiths and they feel obliged to test whatever religious or 
moral teaching is found in the Old Testament hy the standards of 
the New Testament. They do not feel obliged to find in the Old 
Testament a foreshadowing of everything Jesus was and taught. 
Tlie Old Testament has its own independent value without relation 
to the NeWp but it is not that of a final authority in matters ndigious 
and moral. Tlie New Testament is in itself all dmt is necessary as a 
basis for Christian faith, but much light is thrown upon God*s 
dealings widi man in the story of Isracfs halting and gradual dis¬ 
covery of the true nature of God as universal, not natlonah as law- 
abiding, not capricious; as a God of peace, not war; as a C»od 
of justice, love and mercy rather than of wrath, arxi vengeance. It 
proves an inexhaustible storehouse of story, song, proverb, sermon^ 
expressive of the experiences of men from childhood to maturity, 
which makes it a valuable help in guiding people of our own day 
in the gradual maturing of their own religious faith. The Old 
Testament is not lightly to be set aside, nor is it likely to be. But 
it must always take a subordinote place alongside the Christian s 
ow^ book, the New. 

Some understanding of this point of view may be derived from 
current assertions of converts recently brought into die CSiristian 
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faith from other world rdigions such as HinduisTn. Not a few im¬ 
portant leaders among these relatively new Christians fail to see 
why they should take over the Old Testament which was the way 
by which early Jewish Christians came to the New. Some are ask¬ 
ing why they might not regard the sacred books of their ov™ cul¬ 
tures as their Old Testament rather than the Jew'ish sacred hook. 
At this late date in history, after belonging for nearly two thousand 
years to the Christian Bible—for the Old Testament w^as of course 
the Christians' only scriptures in the time of Jesus—it is not likely 
that it will e^er be set aside, Rather it will come to be thought of 
and appraised more properly in the light of the New, and con¬ 
tinue indefinitely to make its contribution to the budding of a world 
on the pattern disclosed in the New Testament. So bdfeve so- 
called liberal ChrisHaiiSp at any rate. 

The New Testament, as we have it, is a collection of twenty- 
seven 'TxKiks/* Actually two of these ^'books'* can be typed each on 
a single sheet of paper. The Sunday edition of almost any of die 
great metropolitan daily newspapers contains a great many more 
words than the whole u^'enty-seven books put together. Catholics 
and Protestants differ in their canon of die Old Testament, but in 
the case of die New they are in agreement. Here they only differ 
in dieir translations. 

Hie period of the grovs^th of the Old Testament w'as perhaps 
a diausand ycarsp The New Testament books %vere all written in 
someching less than a century^ though dieir canon izadon^ as now 
determined, took a much longer time. The Old Testament is much 
richer in its variety of litetaty forms than the New. Nearly a half 
of the New is made up of letters, a form hardly to be found at all 
in the Old Testament. There is poetry in the New Testament, hut 
no poetical book. There Is dramatic material aplenty, hut no 
drama. There are brief pithy sayings, many of them, but no boot 
of proverbs. Striedy speaking there are but four main literary t)^, 
hbioricalp biographicaJ, epistolary, and apoeal)ptic. 

ITie New Testament wa^ written almost wholly in Greek. There 
is a difference of opinion among scholars as to whether the gospels 
may not have been first wTittcn in Aramaic, the language which 
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Jesus ond his disciples and the people of Palestine at that time 
generally spoke as their native tongue. But if there were Aramaic 
originals they have long since disappeared. The only ancient manu¬ 
scripts we have are in Greek. But the Greek of the New Testament 
was not the Greek of the great classics—far from it. For a long time 
it \V 2 S simply thought to be Greek badly written, perhaps by poo 
pie to whom it u^as an acquired tongue rather than their native 
speech. Greek was the Ihigiw francu of the world of Jesus" day, and 
was probably not spoken too well by the relatively poorly educated, 
early followers of Jesus. But Paul was a highly educated man and 
had grown up speaking Greek as easily as Hebrew. Later discov¬ 
eries of all sorts of Creek marerial current in that day reveal that 
it was simply the vernacular tongue of the Hellenistic world, a new 
Greek that was being spoken in contrast to the older classic forms, 
for Greek u^s a living language and living languages arc constantly 
subject 10 change. This Greek is now called the or Common 
Greek and there are spccbl grammars and dictionaries of koine 
Gr^k as well as classic. The discovery of these new facts has 
thrown a great deal of light on the meaning of New Testament 
rvords and phrases that formerly were obscure or unintelligible^ 
from the standpoint of classic Attic Greek. A writer in a current 
magazine article calls attention to the wide difFerenoe between our 
own contemporary spoken and written language. He calls the 
former '^shirt-sleeve English." Most writers do not express them¬ 
selves in wriring as they do in speech. Less educated writers are more 
likely to do so. k appears that the New Testament writers wrote 
the language they spoke rather than writing in the more formal 
manner affected by the cultured tvriiers of the day. 

Why should they have done so? Probably besrause they were 
WTiring for a very dehnite purpose* to get a message across to peo¬ 
ple, most of whom were not the highly educated or the cultured 
folk of the time, but ordinary people who would understand it thus 
as they would not a more elevated style of writing, k has often 
been pointed out that most of the so-cilled books of the New Tesca- 
ment were not carefully wrought literary works, but something 
more in the nature of tracts, wTitten to meet a special situation or 
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a particular need. This would be particuWly true of the letters, not 
only Paul's, but most of the others, and certainly it would be true 
of the book of Revelation. To a somewhat lesser extent it would 
be true also of the gospels which were written not to delight the 
literary fancj^ of their readers, but each one to make kno^vn to some 
particular segment or other of the total population one who held 
for all mankind die very way of life Lt«lf, one whose coming was 
indeed good news to the world. 

This does not mean that it was not good literature—nor indeed 
great literature. Recall what v^-as said conceiming great literature in 
the opening chapters of this lx>ok. It may not be polished literature, 
it may not be learned writingp but judged by its power over the 
minds and hearts of succKsive generations of men and women of 
many races, it would be difficult to give it a lower classidcadon^ 
Much of it is simple, straightforivardp direct, without adornment. 
Now^ and then Paul's thought in the heat of creativity, runs ahead 
of his pen^ and results in incomplete statements or l^ps in thougbtp 
but he usually makes himself intelligible and, what is more, suc¬ 
ceeds in commuiiicating to understanding readers something of his 
own great spirit Sometimes, too, in the very midst of his counsel¬ 
ling of follow^ers, he falls quite unpremeditatccUy into the most 
elevated type of poedc discourse, os we shall see later. 

The grmvdi of the New Testament wras gmduaL It is not at all 
likely that e\'en the finished wrirings, as we have themn arc exactly 
the same as die original writers wrote long before. They under¬ 
went, in early years, no little modificstion at the bands of editors 
and copyists who ihd not hesitate to write into the text minor cor- 
aT:uons or even comments, which Uter came to be incorporated 
into the writings, and indistingubhable, save to highly spedalized 
scholan^hip, from the original. This was particularly true in the 
earlier day before the different books bad come to be regarded as 
sacred, and therefore nut to be changed in the slightest degree* 

Certain it b that the writers of tlic books l^d no idea at the 
time of vmting that they w^ere producing scriptures that would be 
read for centuries and come to be regarded as the very word of God 
in every' respect. Not that they did not believe in what they were 
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wridjig and, to some extent even, that tltcy weie writing under 
divine direction or inEuence, hut that the exact verba] form was 
literally directed by divinit)' would he very hard indeed to prove. 

The hnal sclecUoR of just what boolis should he canonical and 
w'hat should be discarded delayed long in coming. Different lists, 
accepted in one section or anotlter of the church, but not in others, 
indicate that unammity of choice was not easily reached. In the end 
die matter was determined by die consensus of opinion of the church 
as a whole. It is interesting that the Christian church as a whole 
was able to come to agreement in the end, as the Jewish church had 
not, so that there is but one canon of the New Testament, uni¬ 
versally accepted. DifFcrences widiin the church on the canon 
of scripture ate on what shall constitute the Old, not the New 
Testament. 

Differences between Catholics and Protestants in respect to the 
New' Testament have to do rather with the approved te-xt from 
which translations are made, and of course there are verbal differ¬ 
ences in the authomed translations. The tivo great rival English 
translations are the nearly contemporaneous King James, or Au¬ 
thorized vetsion, accepted by Protestants, and the Rheims, or 
Douay version of the Catholics, both now over diree hundred years 
old. In the fourth century St. Jerome translated the entire Bible 
into Latin, which was then the Vulgate or common language of the 
w'estem world,” This served the diunch for centuries and at the 
Council of Trent was decreed to be the oflScial version of the scrip¬ 
tures for the Roman Catholic Church. It was superseded in 1592 
by a new edition prepared by order of Clement Vlll which became 
the ofhdal Bible. 

Meanwhile die Renaissance had turned attention once again to 
Greek culture and tliere was a res'ival of interest in the Greek 
language and literature. The great humanist scholar, contemporary 
of Martin Luther, Erasmus, made a study of extant Greek manu¬ 
scripts of the New Tetament and issued a rcconstmcted Greek 
text which Luther used as the basis of his gieat translation into 

[fc mule 2 ficih tmnildtion oE the Old Testement Enmi the Hebtevt, but omfy 
KVi»d axL okeady exiltcnt Ladp ticthdh of the New Testolneiit. 
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German. Since thi)t rime Protestnni schobrs have not ceased lo 
searclj for other ancient Greek manuscripts, to collate them, and 
to revise the text in accord vrith the findings of scholars in con¬ 
tributing fields. The result has been a constant te\'lsion of the 
Greek text, which has, in turn, been rcEected in the successive 
versions that have appeared. Unembairassed by any ofitcial fixing 
of the text by their chunthes, Protestant scholarship is Free to take 
every advantage of new discoveries in the field of textual study, and 
to issue new translations whenever they seem to be called for. 

The New Testament came into being as the result of the coming 
of Jesus and the tremendous im^ct which bis life and teaching 
made upon those wher came under his influence. Quite appropri¬ 
ately, therefore, the gospels whidi tell the story of his life and 
teadiings stand first in the New* TestamenL But they were not the 
first books to be written, at least in their present fom- It w'as the 
letters of Paul, the first great mi^ionary of the new faith, that were 
first penned. The earliest was the Gist letter to the Thessaionians, 
according to most modem scholars, coming very near the middle 
of the first century. Chronologies differ slightly among scholars, 
some putting it as early as 44 others in the early fifties. Paul 
died, it is agreed rather generally, about 64 A.n., so all of his letters 
had been written some litne before the earliest of our gospels was 
produced, namely the gospel of Mark, at a time not far from the 
^miction of Jerusalem in 70 a.i>. The others followed by an in¬ 
terval of several years, the Fourth Gospel probably coming dowm 
into the early part of the second centut)'. To what extent Paul's 
letters had Wn in circulation before the gospels appeared, scholars 
ate not agreed. 

But if tlie gospels, as we have them, came into being later than 
the Pauline letters, that does not mean that nothing had been wTit- 
ten about Jesus until after Paul $ death. On the contrary tlrey were 
on the way to being produced, and probably a good deal of the 
content of the gospels vvas circulating among the churches in writ- 
ten form long before the writers of our first three gospels, Matthew, 
Alark and Luke, gave them their present form. Only a superficial 
comparison of the four gospels rev'eak that the gospel of John 
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stands alone as over against tlie other three. The latter can easily 
be put into a parallel arrangement, or harmony formi as it has oome 
to be called. Wlien this is done^ as it has been many times,much 
material \v\\\ be found in almost identical form in all three, a good 
deal more will be found common to two of them, and of cour^ 
there is material peculiar ro each of the three. John simpiy does 
not tit easily into such a scheme, since ihe amount of material 
found in it and in anv one oF the other three is so little^ save in the 
story of the last week, tliat it is not worthwhile having a Fourth 
column in the harmony* Because die diree run so close Together 
and ^Ke together' the life oF JesuSt dtcy have been called the 
Synoptic Gospels. It is generally recognized by both modem and 
consemtive scholarship that the Synoptics represent the earlier 
account of Jesus and his teachings. 

How does it happen that we have three separate biographies 
of Jesus, agreeing even to the point of verbal identity at many 
points, yet differing in no small degree, one from the other? Were 
they written quite independently? Verba] identity would seem to 
preclude that possibility. If they were not, did one copy from die 
others or did they use the same source or sources? This is known 
to Biblical scholars as the "Synoptic Problem," and a vast deal of 
scholarly work has been done in an aitempE to solve it. Needless to 
say no unanimous agreement has been reached as yeu nor does it 
appear likely that on every point it ever wQI be. The main lines of 
the solution are fairly well agreed upon by modem scholarship, 
but it must be said that conservative scholarship differs at many 
significant points in its view of the matter. 

It is agreed by everyone that when Jesus died, there was no 
wTitten record of anything he said or did. He himself wrote nothing 
of which we have record save in the story of the woman taken in 
adultery, reported only in the gosptd of John, and this is not found 

^^Scc Biuton and Goodspred, A Harmony of ihe Synopiic Cwpcls, ChaTlcs 
Scribner'; Sfim, V., 1917; Finney, Ross L„ Hucfc'r Sywopiii of the Pint Three 
Cosfehf Methisdut Book Goocem, N* ^evml editinm. G«pd Parailetj, A 
Sjn&pns of tlie Fur; Hire-^ Gotyolif Hrnuij^ arCCOcdiltg to the Hu^k-Lcitxitlalfl 
Synapsis, 19J6, Thomas Ndson Mid Sofii, N. T., 1949* hms ihd test of the Bfi- 
riswi Srd»Jtfrd VenfoM, 19^6* 
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in all the older manuscripts. There it is said that he stooped dovvn 
and wrote in the sand, whiJe the woman's accusers slipped away, 
one by one, after Jesus' remark, *Tjet him who is without sin cast 
the first stone/" Uliat he vvrote, if anything:, ^ unknown. At the 
first sweeping of the floor it disappeared. Nor had any disciple 
written down anything, so far as ^ve knoiv. In the Erst place few 
of diem w^ere men of education^ accustomed to write. Furtbermorc, 
Jesus' career had hardly begun before it was ended. He was young. 
It had not occurred to any of them that Jesus would so soon be 
taken from dicni. There was as yet no impulse to write down his 
sayings. So he died leaving no written records of anything he had 
laaid or done in the brief years of his public minislryK It all had to 
be recovered from the memories of those who saw and heard him. 
In this he was like all the other founders of religions with wtom 
we have thus far dealt. How then can ive be sure that what is 
reported of him is a true and an accurate account? Paiticukrly* 
%vhen such enormous importanoc is given to hU words for doctrinal 
purposes, hotv can we have any certainty that the record is ej^actly 
correct? 

Wdl, iu all candor, we cannot be absolutely sure. But as to the 
main lines of his teaching and the effect it produced upon his 
contempoturies %s^e can he certain enough for all practical purposes. 
The differing reports as to just what was vvritten on the cross may 
leave us in justifiable doubt as to which+ if either^ report is exacc^ 
but the crucifixion itself is not thereby brought into question. As 
a matter of fact it really does not matter what the exact w'Otds were. 
The crucifixion itself is of paramount importance and there is com¬ 
plete agreement as to its haring actually occurred. 

In our mchJetn day we depend! so much upon note-books and 
written records ihai it is hard for us to see how people who did not 
have such helps could have preserved so much by memory and so 
accurately. But just the fact that wc have these mechanical helps 
for recording e^e^ything. deprives us of the necessity of cultivating 
our memories, and so \ve do not easily remember. But this was not 
true of the disciples of Jesus, or Buddha, ot Confucius. They were 
used to having to remember—and so they remembered, and with a 
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remarkable degree of accuracy^, those thin^ they had seen md 
beard. 

There are a number of reasons for believing that the disciples 
oF Jesusp and, for that matter^ oF Bi^ddba* and Confucius, and 
Mohammed^ temembeTed with substantial accuracy the more im¬ 
portant things their Masters said and did. In Jesus' case, note at 
least three considerations. In the first place ihe disciple of Jesus 
were with lifm for a period of ftom a year and a half to three years 
of bis itinerant ministiy. Jesus probably repeated some of his say¬ 
ings over and over again as be talked to diCFerent groups of people. 
The writer recalls travelling as one of a group of speakers from 
place to place and of having to hear substantially the same speeches 
over and over again. Within a comparatively short time almost any 
of U5 could have given the others* speeches almost verbatim. Rep¬ 
etition^ then> played its role in die impressing on the minds oF 
his loyal Friends the important teachings of Jesus. 

Second, note how considerable a part of Jesus* teaching Is 
couched in story form—or in parables. Now a well-told and m- 
teresting story is very easily remembciedt particularly if it is told 
repeatedly. Very quickly the storj' comes to be told in exactly the 
same wordst and very quickly the hearers come to repeat it in al¬ 
most the identical words* Have you ever told stories to small chiU 
dren, and then tried telling them in different language? The child 
will almost invariably correct one as to ihe exact language used in 
former tellings* Not everyone can remember even a good story, but 
if tltej' can remember anything, they can remember a story better 
than almost anything else. 

One day in a class 1 deliberately started out by telling a story'. I 
purposely chose it ftom an area unfamiliar lo most of my students 
so that the vocabulary' and general setting wxnild be outside of their 
ordinary experience. 1 did not tell diem why I told it, made no 
reference to ever expecting them to remember it at all. Then I de¬ 
liberately made a careful statement in dear logical fashion, using 
language, not beyond them, but somewhat formal, again without 
giving ihcm any pardcular reasons for their remembering what I 
had said. 
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Several days later, I suddenly asked the class to tell the story I 
had told that morning. No one remembered the whole exaedy as 
1 had told it, bvii one lielping or correcting another, they recalled 
the story m almost the exact words [ had used in telling it. Tlicn 
I them to tell lut irihat 1 liad said following the story—and 

tlicre was no memory of it at all. At least that class got ihe point 
of what lam saying. Stories are easily rcmemberetl, especially when 
they are as well told as the parables of Jesus, who was a master 
story-teller. 

Who could easily forget die story of the woman who had lost 
a highly priced coin, who sought it in every comer of the house 
before ^le found it, and the joy she felt, leading her to call in her 
neighbors to celebrate the finding? Or die matcliless story of the 
lost son^ the prcwiigal son? You remember how he asked of his 
father that the estate be divided, took his share and went into a 
far countf\' where he wasted it in riotous living and was reduced 
to the c^trejne—hc^ a good Jew—of feeding hogs. He came to him¬ 
self saying, ''1 will arise and go to my father—and ask to be taken 
on as a hired servant." But when ho was yet afar ofF» his father saw 
him and ran to meet him; embrnced him tenderly, and said* '"Bring 
hither a ring for his linger and kill the fatted calf^ and make a great 
feast for him, for this my son that was lost is found." 

How easy to recall the Good Samaritan! A certain man went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, fell among thieves who wounded 
him and left him for dead. A priest came fey, and Leinte, but 
neither stopped- Then came a Samaritan^ a man of a despised race, 
and he had compassion upon the wounded man. He bound up his 
wounds, took him on his d\to beast to a town, left him at a hospice, 
paid for his lodging and went his way. Who then proved himself 
neighbor to the man ^vho was robbed? 

Such graphic $ tones are not hard to remember, and Jesus made 
much use of this device in teaching. Maybe the reasqm w have 
so much in ^tory form and so little in the form of lengthy sermons 
or discussions is just because diet^e were the things they could 
remember best^ 

Again^ aside from the parables, there is a great wealth of two 
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types of discourse w-hich arc especially easy to recall, the use of 
figurative language and the use of the aphorism or short sententious 
utterances which, heard but once, are easily remembered. First the 
use of figuies of speech. Similes or metaphois are to he found on 
almost every pge: "1 am the vine, ye arc the branches." "! am the 
good shepherd,” "Consider the lilies of the field, they toil not, 
neidicr do they spin, yet I say unto you, Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed lihc one of these." "Like a thief in the night." “A 
city', set on a hill." "A whited sepulchie." "The blind leading the 
blind." "The salt of the earth." The list could be lengthened in¬ 
definitely ► Jesus knew how to imke his diought clear and easily 
temembenible by using in hg^ines oF speech the cominon homely 
things of the everjday life of the people to Avhom lie was talking. 
To the fisherman the Kingdom of God was like a 'Vet cast into 
the sea"; to a farmer it was like the "sower who went Forth lo 
SOW'”; to the housewiFe like a bit oF leaven or yeast; to the merchaTir 
like a "pearl of great price”; to the builder like "a boose boilded 
upon the rock/' etc. 

Like 50 many great teachers, Jesus had the knack of puEting 
tilings In on Forgettable, aphoristic Form which, bearing only once, 
one could easily remember. The heatimdes are examples of tliist 
"Blessed are the pure in heartp for they shall see God/' “Blessed 
are tlie peacemakers.^^ ''Blessed are they that moorn^ for they shall 
be comforted/' The whole 50-callcd Sermon on the Mount is a 
coUecdon of such sayingSp with sometinies a bit of further cofti- 
mentary. It has sometimes been conjectured thai^ so far From being 
in itself a sermon, it is a collection oF pithy sayings perhaps used 
by Jesus from time to time as texts for longer discourses to his 
followers. The only point here b how easily they may be recalled. 
'If a man smite thee on the one cheeky turn to him also the other.'^ 
**Love your enemies.'" "Pray for those that persecute you/' “By 
their fruits ye shall know them/' "A bouse divided against itself 
cannot stand p'" "Ask and it shall Ixr given you; seek and yc shall 
find; knock and it shall be opened unto you.” "Judge not that ye 
be not judged." ''Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?'" 
And throughout the entire gospel record ihese brief* cogent, utter- 
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ances are to be found, ^'Ye cannot serve two niiSStersA^ **A city set 
on a hill cannot be hid A' ‘Whatsoeii^er ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them/' 

Surely, enough ha$ been said to indicate that much of what h 
found in the gospels is of a sort that would rec|uire no unusual 
feats of memory on the pit of followers, \vho by their very hahitSp 
w'ere accustomed to rely heavily upon their verbal memory oF what 
w^as told them. And In the early convemtions tliey must have held 
concerning him w hom they had loved so deeply and sincerely p but 
who was now gone from them, is it not likely that thete would 
have been a tendency to correct a wrongly reported utierancc, or 
an itKorrect description of some oF his activities, by others who were 
also privileged to have been present on the same occasion? 

We must certainly assume drat, for a rime at least after Jesus" 
death, there was only an oral tradition as to what he said and did. 
h was at first quite informah and may have differed in some degree 
as it was told by different membets of the original company oF those 
w^ho had known Jesus. But as it was repc^aied over and over again 
by' those who bad now become active witnesses of the new gospel, 
and were seeking to propagate it, it would have tendt:d to fall into 
a more or less stereotyped form, Peter w^ould probably have related 
much the same stories of his thrilling intimate contact with Jesus, 
and repealed. In neatlv identical form, the sayings of Jesus as he 
remembered them. 

It is almost impossible to avoid this even if its avoidance were 
desirable- We are creatmes of habit. Let one who is accustomed to 
Kiy grace at table reflect on how seldom he varies much the form of 
his bluing. Let any salesman reflect upon how quickly he falls into 
an almost unvariable "line,*' which he uses in trying to sell his arti¬ 
cle. It would seem most reasonable to suppose that each of the origi¬ 
nal disciples would formulate a fairly definite way of reporting 
Jesus' sayings and doings. Tliis might very well hav»c been affected 
by the predominant influence of some of the more outs tending 
members of the group, like Peter for example. As new converts were 
brought into the nascent Christian group they would be obliged to 
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acct'pt ihe testimony of these disciples, never having knmvn Jesus 
in person. 

So there undoubtedly developed an oral tradition as an original 
basis for the formation of the gospels. J low long before it came lo 
be written down? ITiat is a question impcsi^tblc to ansnen Some 
scholars of an earlier day thought that the gospels, as we have 
them, were simply the crystallisation, in written form, of the oral 
tradition as handed down in the church- The differences in the 
three Synoptics were explained as being due to the possible varia¬ 
tions in the tradition and to the personal factor involved in its be¬ 
ing written by a particular person who had hLs own predilections 
and would choose out of the total mass what especially appealed 
to himself as most w^orthy of permanent record. 

This might well enough explain the varjadons but could hardly 
account for certain observ^able facts about the three gospels. Verbal 
identity would not so likely be Found iF only taken from an oral 
source, yet there is a remarkable amount of verbal identity to be 
found. Also the fact of die peculiar order of the gospels which in 
general follow that of Markn ^vould not be so likely to occur. In 
this brief study there is not room to detail all the various theories 
or the arguments alleged in their favor or against them, put For¬ 
ward as solutions to the Synoptic Problem^ The wTiter can only 
state rather dogmatically what seems to him the most likely steps 
in the process of making the gospels as we have them. 

Oral tradition might have serv'ed quite well for the original dis¬ 
ciples, for they had their own vivid rnemories of the few shon 
montlis they had spent with Jesus. But after Pentecost the new 
movement becaine verv aedve in preaching the good news. This 
led to persecution which, in dmCp led to the dispersal of the earlier 
followers into distant places. Soon there were converts to the gospel 
who felt diemsdvcs impelled to propagate the new faith. But they 
had never seen or Keord Jesos. T^ey had no memory of die force- 
fulness of his personality or the winsomeness of his appeal. Tlicy 
had only the oral traditions, as gotten from the disciples who had 
been ins^umental in iheir tx)nversion. And tliey were also perse- 
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cuted and forced to sepamte dietiisclves from tlie support and con¬ 
firmation in the tradition, of those who actualJy knew Jesus, Thus 
it seems there would have been a comparatively early demand for 
some kind of a written source to which they could appoaL Ttiis 
demand probably gave rise to die first attempt at a written record- 
And theiB may have been not one such attempt, but severah 

There is evidence in the gospel of Luke that this was actually 
so. Luke was not himself an original disciple of Jesus, but a con¬ 
vert of Sl Paul, and one who accompanied him on at least some of 
his mksionary tours. In the dedication of his gospel to Theophilus 
be takes occasion to say; 'Tomsmuch as many have taken in hand 
to dnwv up a narmtive concerning those matters which have been 
fulfilled among even as they delivered them unto us who were 
from the beginning eye-witnesses and ministers of the word, it 
seemed good to me also, having traced die course of all things ac¬ 
curately from the first, to write unto thee in order, most cxcdicnt 
Theophilus: that thou migbiest know the certainty concerning the 
things wherein thou wast instructed ' (1:1-3}. E. F. Scott trans¬ 
lates the phrase order' as '^consiecutively/"®* Here Luke is saying 
simply that others, uMiwy of them, had wTisten accounts of what 
Jesus said and did. Even if Luke were the latest of tlie four gjospels^ 
niofiy would seem to be an exaggerated statement if he alluded 
only to these gospels as have them^ for that would be but three ^ 
Bur it is held generally that John is later, so there would be but 
two, Matthew and Mark, unless he had in mind other writings of 
which we have no record. Scott points out that Luke regards these 
former accounts already second-hand reports of things trans¬ 
mitted to them by the fim-hand witnesses. He, Luke, himself, has 
examined a variety of sources and proposes to write consecutively 
of the life and tirachings of Jesus, a more complete and adequate 
account than that of earlier writers. 

If there were any ^uch WTitings, thej' have long since vanished^, 
but modem scholars, painstakingly comparing the three gospels, 
have come to the conclusion that there must We been a primary 

^LHtratwFt of iht New Taiaovnl, Coliunbu OiUwBity Pfcsi, N. Y., 1932. 
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source From uhich the various authoi^ of our present Synoptic 
gospels Kave dniwn. This, it is believed^ consisted mainly of sav¬ 
ings of Jesus rather than an extended anti orderly account of his 
life. VVTien one stops to think al>om it, that would be the natural 
thing to expect. Events arc much more easily recalled than utter¬ 
ances. Besides, the utterances do not depend for their value or 
validit)' on a knowledge of the exact occasion on which they are 
spoken. Matthew and Luke recount many of die same sayings, but 
in quite difFerent settings^ showing eidier that they depended upon 
sources which diffead, or that thw rebtively indifferent to 
the time, the place, and the occasion on %vliich the utterances were 
given, and so felt free to group them together topically as seems to 
have been Matihew^s scheme, or to fit dicm into another and dif¬ 
ferent appropriate setting, as in Luke. Then^ too, we must recognise 
that the gospel material w^s adapted to the new interests and func¬ 
tions of the early church. 

Accordingly^ this source has been variously named the Logia or 
Sajings, hut rather more generally^ simply, and perhaps more ap¬ 
propriately, since its exact content is not known, as the Q source, 
after the German w^rd, ''Quelle/* which means source. But w^as 
"Q'' the only such source? Not necessarily at all. There is no reason 
why there may not have been several other like documents in 
Luke^ s rime. Where, for example, did Luke get most of his material 
for his magnificent chapters 10-15 u'hich contains some of the most 
highly regarded teachings of Jesus not found in the other gospels? 
Here one finds the parable of die Good Samaritan; hem also one 
finds the prabic of die Prodigal Son. Why would Matthew or 
Mark have omitted such a rich vein of material if they had known 
about it? 

It seems eiddent that there were other sources. WTence Luke^s 
incomparable early story of the annunciation and the Magnificat, 
found only hem—quite different from die Mauhew account of the 
birth and infancy of Jesus. It has been suggested that ''Q'" may have 
existed in various forms in different sections of the early church. 
Tins does not seem at all an unmasonabJe suggestsonT for the whole 
Christian gospel must have been in a fluid stale for years before it 
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look the form in which it has come down to us. But there h no 
re^n to suppose that even if this were true of there may 
not have been other written sources as well A saying of Papbs, an 
early church fathctp about the middle of the second centuryj has it 
that Matthew composed the Discourses in the Hebrew knguape 
and each one interpreted them as he wa$ able."* Tliis was formerly 
thought to apply to the gospel of Matthew as tve have it, but is 
probably a better description of some such sayings source as our 
“Q/" which Matthew may well have been the first to wTite down. 
He tvas a tax^atherer and would probably have had more educa¬ 
tion, and a more ready disposition to write than most of the other 
humble folk, fishermen^ and aniens who composed die twelve. 

At all events, vvhether rigjitly or wTOngly, modem New Testa¬ 
ment scholarship has almost unanimously agreed on the existence 
of at least one "'Q*' and perhaps others as welh upon which the 
gospel wTitcrs drew for much of the material of the gospels. 

For Matiliew and Luke the gospel of Mark seems clearly to have 
been a major source. It is estimated that fifteen^.xteenths of it is 
found in one or the other Or both of the other Synoptics* Further- 
more, it is generally agreed by modem scholars that Mark provides 
die Iramework for the other two. It b in general the order of 
Mark that the others follmv. Tliere is much digression in hoih. 
That b to say, a great deal of new material is introduced into die 
narrative by Isoih Matthew and Luke, but at the end of a lengthy 
section of new material the story usually is taken up again where 
it was left off, and follows the Marcan order. Scott points out that, 
in the use of Mark^ Matthew breaks it up into five sections, and 
between each inserts a body of Jesus sayings, while Luke follow’s 
Mark closely up to 9:50, then in the nine succeeding chapters 
introduces material unknown to MarkA^ Following this he returns 
to Markus order^ taking up at the point where he had left off. Also 
when Matthew and Luke agree, they are usually found to agree 
with Mark, and where they differ, as they do to a considerable 
degree, either one or the other agrees with Mark. 

In summary^ then, it may be said that our gospels, appearing 
0|t. cif-, pp. 35—56,^ 
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more than a generation after the death of fesii^, do not represent 
merely the ha^y memory of £*ged men ^vriting do'Lvn what thev re¬ 
membered of a distant past^ or merely the Boating legends of a dead 
hetOp but rest back upon written documents which gathered up 
from many sources the sayings and doings of Jesus as remembered 
and told by many different people who had seen and knonm him. 
It is not a complete picture of Jesus^ nor a complete transcript of 
all he saidf but that it is a measurably accurate account of some of 
the tilings he did say and do^ there can be no reasonable doubt. The 
tnodem critical study of the gospels has made ihe htstoric Jesus no 
mere figment of the pious imagination^ but a living figure who^ at 
an historic moment in time^ appeared in Palestine, lived his brief 
but tremendously significant life, and gave rise to a vigorous new 
religious movement that has in time become the most widespread 
of all the religions of the world. 

Widi [his general overall picture of the process which produced 
the gospels we may look briefly at each of them in turn. 

Concerning the gospel of Mark there is a very old tradition that 
Mark^ not himself one of the twelve, hut a young man who saw 
Jesus often in hk mother's home^ and must have been a follower^ 
who later w'as for a time a companion of Paul and Barnabas; and 
still later became the interpreter of Peter; wTOte down at last vvhai 
he had so often heard Peter say about Jesus, h %vas Papias, already 
quotes! concerning Matthew, who wrote^ about 140 a.d.^ reporting 
tile statement of an elder who had told him many things about the 
early church: 

“Mark, who had become the interpreter of Peter, wToie accur¬ 
ately, hut not in order, all that he remembered concerning the 
Lord's sayings or doings. For he did not hear the Lord or accom|^ny 
him, but w^s iaier^ as I said^ a companion of Peter, who offered 
his instruction as occasion required w^ithout attempting to frame an 
ordered account of the Lord's sayings.,.Thus Mark's gospel is in 
a sense die memoirs of Peter concerning Jesus. \t is perhaps because 
of this tradition and the great prestige of Peter in the churchy that 
this gospel, which is so much more meager, in w'hat it reports of the 
teachings of Jesus, survived in the church, after Mattheiv and 
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Luke C3}me inra ciFculation. Add the fact that the gospel was al¬ 
most certainly written for GentileSf not Jews, and the tiadition 
that connects it vvith the Homan church which Peter leputedly 
founded, and it can well be understciod why it was prcscrv'cd, for 
very early tlic Roman church was induential in the alFaits of 
Christendom. 

Mark's gospel may well be based upon the memoirs of Peter. It 
has been pointed out that the narrative begins properly at the point 
where Peter enters the scene—that incidents in which Peter Hgtires 
are told in greater detail than others, especially those associated 
with the period of Capernaum, where he stayed in Peter's house. 
But scholars think that Peter's memoirs were added to from other 
sources, induding possibly "Q," by others ilian Mark; that these 
formed the nucleus of the gospel which ™s e-vpanded by a later 
editor to the form in which we have it. Even so this occurred l>e^ 
fore the writing of Matthew or Luke, who seem to have used Mark 
substantially in its present form. 

Compared widi the other gospels, Mark is a more or less straight- 
fomard narrative of Jesus' life, widt a minimum of teaching ma¬ 
terial included. There is a directness about its language, partic¬ 
ularly in the time sequences, that is lacking in the other gospels. 
"And straightway on the sabbath." "At even when the sun was 
set." "And he went forth by the seaside." "Anti he goerh into a 
mountain." "And he went out from thence.” On tlie whole, while 
the Papias tradition asserts that he did not attempt to write "in 
order," Mark's gospel provides the best historic Framework for the 
life of Jesus, and is generally followed by the other two Synoptics. 

I'hougb the narrative is swift and direct witli no attempt at 
literary embellishment, there is a descriptive vividness about it 
which is striking and refreshing, It is a real experience to sit down 
vvith the gospel of Mark and read it through at a sitting without 
interruption. But if the book is largely narrative, it is nanative with 
a purpose, Mark is concerned to make clear that Jesus was the 
Messiah and that he came to preach the Kingdom of God. While 
probably Mark gives a clearer picture of the human Jesus than any 
of die gospels, he also presents him as Lord. 
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Matthew’s gpspeJ >vas for centuries thouglit to be the earliest of 
the gospels and still is so regarded by many conservative scholars. 
Mark was thought to be a shorter lestim^ of Jesus' life and teach¬ 
ings, more simply written, and based upon Matthew. We have seen 
that modem scholarship has reversed the order and makes Mark a 
major source of Matthew who, while generally using Mark’s gospel 
as a framework, has incorporated large bodies of material not known 
to, or at any rate not contained in Mark. Apart from the other evi¬ 
dences which support this view the literary style of Mark, which 
is much less reBned tlian tliat of Matthew, would seem to argue 
against its being taken from Matthew. It is rarely the case that a 
well-written work is so revised as to produce a cruder one.** 

Ev'cn a very superhcial comparison oF Matthew with the others 
reveals his peculiarities in the handling of his material. Most not¬ 
able, perhaps, is his very frequent use of the phrase "in order that 
It might be fulBlIcd which was spoken by fbe prophet." He seems 
anxious to show that Jesus in hb life and teaching was the fulfill¬ 
ment of Old Testament prophecy. This would have no meaning for 
those to whom tlic Old Testament was either unknown, or of no 
particubr importance. It would be highly sigrtlHcant to Jews, who 
cherished the Old Testament as the basis of their religious faith. 
The gospel, therefore, is clearly written primarily, not for Gentiles, 
hut Jew’s. This Jesus who came and lived among them was not the 
enemy of die Jewish faith that he was being represented to be. On 
the other hand, he w’as the very fulfillment of what the prophets 
had so long foretold as the hope of the restoration of the people of 
Israel, \Vlien, for e.xample, Jesus entered triumphandy into the 
city of Jerusalem amid the acclaim of the multitudes, riding upon 
an ass, he was but futrdling the word of Zechariah wTitten centuries 
before, "Bdiold diy king cometh unto thee, meek, and riding upon 
an ass and upon a colt, the foal of an ass."*® 

A second peculiar feature is Matthew’s way of grouping sayings 
together, as if in one discourse, which Mark and Luke report as 
having been uttered on quite different occasions. Now, it is not 

Sctrtt> tfp. p. 33. 
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inherently impossible that Jesus might have utteied the same words 
on various ocosious^ be probably did; but the more or less obvious 
relating of sayings together which while similar in import do not 
necessarily grow one out of the other naturally, makes it much more 
likely that the author was grouping them for a special purpose— 
that of teaching. Matthew has ivetl been called the teaching gospcL 

The most notable example of such giouping is the so<a11ed 
Sermon on the Mount, where within the compass of three chapters, 
is brought together what arc generally regarded as tlte major ethical 
teachings of Jesus, it begins: "And seeing the multitudes, he went 
up into the mountain, and when he had sat down his disciples 
came unto him; and he opened his mouth and taught dtem, say- 
ing:" Then follow the ten beatitudes. Why ten? Could it be be¬ 
cause there were ten commandments? It has been pointed out hr 
scholars that the book of Matthew as a whole falls into five main 
sections each closing with the words, "And when Jesus had finished 
dtese sayings,” 7:28, 11; I, 13:53, 19; 1, 26:1. These, together with 
the stoiy’ of the birth and infancy at the beginning and of his death 
and resurrection, make up tlie gospel. UTiy five sections? Could it 
be in oonespondcnce with the five books of the Law? For Mat¬ 
thew, the gospel constitutes a New Law, which had superseded the 
Old Law. Would it not be natural to divide the New I^w into five 
books also? There may be nothing to the suggestion; but the ten 
beatitudes and die five seaions of a book by one whose Jewishness 
stands out throughout the gospel, would not seem at al! out of char¬ 
acter. If the Bible were not so accessible to most readers of this 
book, it would be fitting to transcribe here the greater part of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

If one wishes to get at the heart of Jesus* teaching (quickly, he 
can do no better than to read this so-called sermon. It is quite the 
most revolutionary document in the entire Bible which has, as a 
whole, been called a revolutionary book. These three chapters cut 
sharply across most contempomTy praaice of the Christian world, 
especially in respect to our intemadonal relationships, which seem 
to be based primarily on force as the ultimate appeal. Though the 
Sermon has been publicly acclaimed as the idea] basis for national 
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and international policy, if peace U to be had, there is little in the 
actual vv'Orking policy of any so-called Christian nation that re¬ 
motely approaches it. And even in individual behavior, where does 
one sec it practiced in our day? It will not do to say that no one 
really takes it scnoiisly, for cxarnple in his personal relations with 
others, for many individuals do live in the spirit of the Sermon on 
the Mount; but they constitute a very small minority. Let it be 
suggested that Jesus really meant it when be said "turn the other 
cheek," and the majority attitude is either that Jesus really did not 
mean it to be taken literally, or else the frank avowal that at that 
particular point Jesus was an impractical idealist and, at the most, 
meant this counsel only for those alive at the time and during the 
brief interim before the anticipated early end of the age. And many 
w'ho admire it as an ideal to be achieved in individual behavior, 
still doubt that it can ever work at the international level, 

Mr. Gandhi, a Hindu, who had behind him a long-time and 
widespread tradition of non-violence or ahimut, loved the Sermon 
on the Mount, He acknowledged that it was this, indirectly at 
least, which led to his adoption of the non-violent method of seek¬ 
ing ends he cherished, rather than resorting to violence. The out¬ 
standing victories which he won wdthout doing physical violence 
to any enemy, particulady the winning of independence for India 
ivithout striking a single violent blow at Britain, has quickened the 
faith of not a few Christians, who see no way out of the fearful 
threat of destruction of everything the world values, if violence 
be man’s ultimate reliance. It encourages them in their belief that 
in the adoption of Jesus' ^vay of non-violence and love lies the only 
salvation of our very lives and all of our cherislied values, frem 
total destnictiun. 

But with the communist v\'orId threatening to engulf %ve 5 tem 
civilization, as w'ell as the Eist, where it has already won signal suc¬ 
cess as in China, even devout Christian men and women Feel 
driven to fall back upon bigger and better atomic bombs and other 
means of mass destruction os the only guarantee of self-preserva¬ 
tion. It would take great faidi, and enormous skill and patience and 
love, to undertake to deal, let us say, with Russia, on any otlicr 
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basis, but in the end what other hope is there? Does anyone living 
now believe that security and lasting peace can be had on the basis 
of ever-increasing destructiveness and terror? Maybe Jesus did have 
the way out. "Love your enemiesr’ If one did so, really, one 
tvonders if he would have any enemies very long. 

At any rate, it is easy to see that here is a set of sayings which 
would quite revolutionize human society if they were put into 
practice. It is a new' law Jesus announces. "You have heard that it 
was said of old time ... but I say unto you." It is the law of love. 
He did not go on to spell out in a detailed code e^tactly rvjiat must 
be done in every' situation, and so create the possibility of a new 
if relined legalism, but he set a new principle, provided a new 
motivation, which must tvork itself out in appropriate ways as men 
face the perplexing pioblems of individual and social life. Read 
the whole of it and tty to imagine tvhat kind of a world it would be 
if men lived after the pattern here set forth, ratlier dian on the 
basis of the conventional moiality of our day. 

There is undoubted advantage for teaching purposes in this 
bringing together of matter simUar in character, rather than allow¬ 
ing the separate sayings to appear singly, in isolation from the rest. 
Of coutse litemry arrangement follows the purpose of the author. 
If it is simply to nanatc w'hat happened, when and where, then the 
odicr method is quite proper. If the portrayal of a personality is the 
end, it may be the better way. Matthew seems to have been primar¬ 
ily interested, not so much in the person of Jesus as in his teach¬ 
ings, Other groups of sayings are to be found in chapter 23, where 
he strikes out at the Pharisees, while his apocalyptic utterances 
are grouped in chapters 24 and 2>. He also groups most of lire 
miracles in one section. 

Matthew is unique also among the evangelists in his concern 
for the church. He is the only one who specifically mentions it.** 
It is clear that he regards the teachings of Jesus as the New Law 
for the church, just as the Torah was the Law' for the sy nagogue. 
His gospel probably was used more by the church than either of 
the other Synoptics. 

«» i6!l8i 18:17. 
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We have alr^dy seen that the gospel in its present Fomi is 
based upon ivrittcn sources, certainly upon Mark and “Q." The 
latter may have been originally collected by Matthew, and so have 
given his name ro the gospel. Tiadition has it that the gospel tvas 
written in Antioch—but die re is no proof that the tradiuon is 
true. However, no other place of origin can be certainly fixed. It 
is later than Mark, which would mean certainly some time after 
70 A.D. How long a time would be required for the new gospel of 
Mark to acquire a standing which would warrant the compiler of 
Matthew to make it really the framevs'ork of his otvn gospel, it is 
difficult to say. It is variously dated by modem scholars from the 
late seventies to the early nineties. 

The gospel of Luke is really the first of a two-volume history of 
the rise of Christianity. Volume 11 is known as the Acts of the 
Apostles, but deals chiefly with the activities of but Peter and Paul, 
die most outstanding figures. In the prologue of Acts the writer 
begins; "The former treatise I made, O Thcophilus, concerning all 
that Jesus began both to do and to teach,” etc. This is dearly a 
description of the gospel of Luke, which, as we have before seen, 
is dedicated to Hieophilus, We may, therefore, speak of Luke-Acts 
as a literary unit, in two parts, which carries the story of nascent 
Christianity from the Annunciation of the birth of Jesus down to 
a rime when Paul was a prisoner in a Homan prison, aivaiting con¬ 
sideration of his case by the emperor, to whose judgment he had 
appealed the case, tried in the court at Caesarea Philippi. It j$ just 
possible that Luke intended writing a third volume to cany the 
story on to a later period, possibly including the further itineraries 
of Paul, should he indeed be set at liberty. But Paul was executed, 
probably without being freed for further work, though a tmdition 
exists that be was set free, went to Spain, as he had hoped, and 
continued prctiching until he was again arrested, and this time put 
to death. 

Scholars, both consemtivc and liberal, are agreed that Luke was 
the author of both books, though there is no indication in either as 
to W'hose pen it was that wrote in A very old tradition attributes 
them to Luke, a physician, known From Paul’s letters U> have been 
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a companion in $ome of his joumep, though his name does not 
appear in the Acts at alJ. There are, hotve^-er, some secuons of the 
Acts which are written in the first person plural, indicating that the 
author was one of the travelling companions of Paul during part of 
the time. Without the tradition it would have been dilEcuIt, if not 
impossible, to fix upon the one individual of all his company who 
might have tvritten both documents. But tvilh the tradition given, 
it is not diiBcult to find evidence supporting the Lukan authorship. 
Luke was a ph^'sician, theicfore an educated man. He did accom¬ 
pany Paul on some of his journeys, Luke was a Greek, He would, 
dicrefore, have been able to tvrite Greek more easily and correctly 
than a native Jewish companion. Tlic Greek of Luke-Acts is the 
finest to be found in the New Testament. Others point out the 
extreme interest the gpspel of Luke shows in the diseases of which 
Jesus healed people. This would be natural in a physician. So one 
evidence after another tends to corroborate the tradition. Further* 
more, no one else has been suggested as so likely a possible author. 
Of course, tliere is always the possibility that Luke had only kept a 
diary of the events which occurred while he was with Paul, and 
that someone may have had access to this, as well as to other mate* 
rials, when he sat down to write. But this seems most unlikely, 
since linguisUc specialists agree vct>' well that there is no substan¬ 
tial variation in literary style in the “we" sections and the rest of 
the Acts and the gospel—and no one seriously distinguishes stylistic 
diffeienccs between Acts and the gospel. 

I'Ve have already seen that Luke made a Frank use of sources~ 
several of them, none adequate, as he felt. Hence he himself would, 
haling carefully looked over the field, put the whole in order, He 
comes nearest to the method of a modem scientific historian of any 
of the gp^l writers. He made large use of Mark, as a framework, 
tliough his independent judgment is shown now and then in his 
variatiotrs from the Marcan sequence, or, for example, as to where 
Jesus ministiy was begun; he puts it in Nazareth while Mark puts 
the Nazareth incident at a much later period of his ministry. He 
makes large use of Q, for we may con fiden tlv assign all the 
parallels to Matthew’s material to the ’Q" soutce. But he has a great 
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deal besides. His infanev' stories diSer froni those of Matthew. He 
alone tells the story of Jesus as a lad in the temple, the only glimpse 
of him afforded by any gospel between infancy and his baptism by 
John die Baptist, and the ^ginning of his public ministry'. There 
is so large a body of material peculiar to Luke, about tivo-riftbs, all 
told, that sometimes scholars, for want of any more adetjuatc ex¬ 
planation, assign it to "L," a special Lukan source. 

Regardless of whence it came the audior has woven the various 
strands into perhaps the best biography of Jesus diat die New I'esta- 
ment affords. He writes with a literaty charm unequalled in the 
other gospels. His figures live. He seems very much interested in 
persons, has sympathy for them and understanding. He is noted for 
the attention given to the women characters who enter the scene. 
11 is interest in the poor and the underprivileged is noteworthy, ft 
may not be w'ithout significance that the beatitude, "Blessed are 
the poor in spirit; for theirs is tlie kingdom," is given in Luke sim¬ 
ply as "Blessed are the poor, for theirs is die kingdom of heaven." 

One of the questions that has puzzled some scholars is as to why 
the author, if Luke, and therefore a companion of Paul, shows so 
little of the influence of Pauline theology in his writings. But as a 
matter of fact Luke w'as simply a layman, not primarily concerned 
with theological questions, hie w'riies not as a partisan, propagandize 
ing For a particular point of view, but as a biographer setting forth 
the facts as he found diem reported in his sources, or in the .Acts 
as an historian, repotting the developments as they' occurred. Of 
course he docs follow' Paul in his universal view of the gospel, as 
meant not fora particular people but for the world, and in the book 
of Acts tells the story of the struggle through which Paul went in 
emancipating the gospel from the particularism w'hich threatened to 
hmit its outreach, and making it truly a Vi’orld religion. 

As has already been remarked, there is (Mamparatively little poetry 
in the New Testament, One wonders w'hy. Possibly the rich heri¬ 
tage of ptKtry in the Old Testament was adequate to express most 
of the religious emotion of the early Otristians, especially since 
they felt that the coming of Jesus lay not outside the traditional 
faith, but was radier its fulfillment. But noiv and then a poem is 
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included^ in Luke mote, often than in the orhcf go^pel^ Two appear 
in the birth and infancy sections. One, the Magnificat, is of singular 
power and beauty. Jt is the song of Mai)': 

My soul doth magnify the Lord 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in Cod my savior. 

For he hath looked upon the low estate of hh handmaid: 

For behold, from henceforth all nations shall call me blessed. 

For he that is mighty hath done to me great things 
And holy is bis name. 

And his mercy is unto generations and generations 
Of them that fear him. 

He hath showed strength with his arm, 

He hath scattered the proud in the imagination 
of their hearts 

He haih put down the princes from their thrones 
And hath exalted them of low degree. 

The hungry be hath filled ivith go^ things 
And the rich he hath sent empty away. 

He hath gjven help to Jsiacl his servant 
That he might remember metcj' 

^ And he spake unco our father) 

Toward Abraham and his seed forever."^ 

There is a sonorous quality about it reminiscent of some of the 
great Psalms. Did Luke compose it, or was it already a part of one 
of hh sources? The reference to filling the hungry and sending the 
rich away empty is definitely in the Lultan spirit/ 

He also includes another poem, the utterance of Zacharias, father 
of John the BapUst. He had been deaf and dumb, but at the birth 
of the child his tongue was loosed and "filled with the Holy Spirit 
be prophesied, saying:" 

Blessed be the Lord the Ckid of Israel 
For he hath visited and wrought ledcmi^on 
for his people 

And hath raised up a horn cjf lalvation for us 
In the bouse of his servant David. . , ^ 

LtiJte fteiTixesI r^£oirf. 
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Salvation from our enemJos, and from the hand 
of aJI that hate us... . 

Yea, and thoii» child, shdt be called the prophet of the Most High 
For thou shalt go before the face 

of the Lord to make ready his ways, 

To give knowledge of salvation to his people 
In the remission of their sins. 

Because of the tender mercy of our God 
Whereby the dayspnng from on high shall visit us 
To shine upon them that sit in darkness, 
and the shadow of death 
To guide our feet into the way of peace,** 

Tire gospel of Luke has been dated by modem scholars all the 
tvay from a little after 70 a-D- to the middle nineties. Tlicre is no 
certainty as to just when it appeared. The same considerations 
mctiiioned in oonnection with Matthew lead to its dating thus. The 
Acts of the Apostles was written later, but bow much later it is 
impossible to say. It was a valuable service which Luke performed 
in giving us his gospel and history' of the early chuich. It tvas not 
a complete history, and perhaps not even a wholly accurate history, 
U is certain that it is not alw-ays in agreement with what is found 
in the letters of Paul which were written a long time before Luke 
wrote, and by a major figure in the early hUtor)' of the church. But 
it is the earliest connected story we have of the movement growing 
out of Jesus appearance, and the only one that w'as written so close 
in time to the events narrated. It was no: until the time of Eusebius, 
c. 263340 A.p., that another studied attempt to write a history' of 
the church was made. Aside from these works the historians of the 
church today must reconstruct the unfolding life of the mov'cment 
from such scattered notices as may be found in the well-authend* 
cated early writings of Paul and the other apostles and early leaders 
of the church in the post-apostolk: age, by sifting a great miss of 
.accumulated tradition, of very uneven value, for some kernel of 
fact. 

The debt of the church historian to Luke, therefore, is very great 
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for having vmrten the gospel and the Acts. If time does not permit 
the Tiding of the entire book of Acts, read at least the story of 
Femecost in chapter 2, a turning point in the experience of the dis¬ 
couraged followers of Jesus, and the real beginning of the Christian 
church. This includes the fiery sermon of the formerly vacillating 
Peter who is now as bold as a Lon. Cltapcer 7 is the story of Stephen 
who became the first among many martjTs to the faith. Just at the 
end of that chapter, Saul, later Paul, is introduced. His conversion 
is told in chapter 9, certainly one of the most important events in 
the history of the early church. Chapter 10 tells the story of Peteds 
conversion From Jetvish particularism to a recognition of the uni¬ 
versal nature of the gospel. It was a great step for Peter, the Jew, to 
cry: "Of a truth 1 perceive that God is no respecter of persons; hut 
in every nation he tliat feareth him and worketh righteousness is 
acceptable to him’ Cv. 34—35}. The account of the first council of 
the church is given in chapter 15. In this council an agreement was 
reached between Paul and the leaders of the church in Jerusalem 
tliat olBcialiy broke down the wall of particularism around the 
growing Christian faith, and made it truly a universal religion. Said 
James, the head of the church in Jerusalem: 

My judgment is that we trouble nor them that from among the 
Gentiles turn to God, but that we write unto them that tlicv abstain 
from the pollution of idols and from fornication, and from what is 
strangled and from blood. That is, they need not become Jews in 
order to become Christians, but they were cautioned against idolatry 
and certain other practices, moial and dietary'. The elders even set 
apart Paul and Samabas and others to go and work among the 
Gentiles, giving them a cotdlal letter of mmxluciion and greeting. 
Christianity was definitely on its way to becoming a world religion, 
MI the rest of the book of Acts is the story of Paul's mission to the 
Graeco-Roman world-and an interesting one it is. Read his visit to 
the center of culture, Athens, and his speech on Mars Hill, chapter 
17; 1^34. His stay in Ephesus, where he was involved in a not, is 
interestingly told in chapter 19. Mobbed in the temple at Jerusalem, 
he was rescued by a captain of the Roman constabulary. He asked 
for a chance to make a defense of his position and was given per- 
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mission. Standing on a stainvay oF the bamcks^ he addressed ihe 
mob, as told in chapter 22^ in the course of which he recounts once 
more his conversion. Most of the remainder of the book deak with 
his various tiiais and imprisonment and his appeal to die emperor^ 
u'lncb as a Roman citizen he had a right to make. Chapter 26 is his 
defense before Agrippa, a model of effective public speech. 

Why die book ends where it does, with Paul in prison a waiting 
judgmcnip it is difficult to say. Even if Luke hnd had the intention 
of writing a third volume, it would have been more natural to have 
ended diis one with the apostle s release from prison, unless he had 
done the writing while die outcome of the appeal was still un¬ 
known, But scholars are agreed tliat the book could hardly have 
been written so early, since it presupposes the gospel, which is usu¬ 
ally dated as late^ at least, as 70. li is possible that ntore was writtciip 
but that some accident destroyed die last part of the manuscript, as 
seems to have happened In the case of Mark, of which the portion 
from verse nine of chapter 16 to die end is not found in die two 
oldest Greek manuscripts, k has quite a different ending in some 
other manuscripts. 

Paul's letters form a very substantial part of the N™ Testament. 
Thirteen are definitely attributed lo him* and for centuries the letter 
to the Mebrew^ ^vas also thought to be Paul’s. W^ile in the older 
versions of die Ne^v Testament it is still attributed to him, it is now 
the almost unanimous opinion of scholars, conservative as well as 
liberal, that he could not have written it The thirteen arCi in the 
order in which they appear in the canon, the letter to the Romans, 
two to thcCorindiians, one each to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philip- 
piam, and Colossians, two to the ThessalonLans^ two to Titnodiy^ 
one to Titus, and one to Philemon* The last four named are letters 
to individuals, the others to various churches. 

Paul^ whose story k told m the book of Acts, was not one of the 
original followers of Jesus. He may nether have seen him, though 
ft is possible that be was a student in Jerusalem rvhile jesus was 
still ^vc. He w=as bom of Jewish parents, in a provincial city. Tar¬ 
sus, in Cilicia, but enjoyed Roman citizenship, a fact which was to 
stand him in good stead many rimes during his careen He repre- 
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sentcd in himself the fusion of tu'O great cultures, the Hebrew and 
the Greek, so that he was tveli prepared for leacJersKi'p in turning 
Christianity into a world religion, radicr than allowing it to renmin 
as it might otherwise have done, a Jewish sect. He had gone up to 
Jerusalem to finish his education as a rabbi. U'hile there, the new 
movement arose, and became very troubJesome from the standpoint 
of a believer in the status tjuo. An upstart teacher from a provinciaf 
town had ventured to set aside die ancient law and substitute for it 
his own law, "You have heard it said of old time,,. but 1 say unto 
you. The teacher had been properly lii^uidated by crucifixjon and 
the threat disposed of—at least diat was what they thought—for a 
little while; dien it began to be heard that die crucified one ss'as 
not dead but alive—that he had risen from the dead. This was non¬ 
sense, of course, they said, because people do not rise from the dead 
c,\ccpt in the general resurrection at the last day. But, strangelv 
enough, people seemed to believe it. Soon there were people preach- 
ing this strange doctrine and beginning to form a niovemeiit around 
die belief in the crucified J^us. Clearly, something must be done 
about it. Young Saul, ardent Pharisee and profound believer in the 
authority of the law, felt impelled to aid in its suppression, for sup¬ 
pression seemed the way to deal with sucli blasphemies. He was 
first noticed in Lukes story in the Acts as being present at the 
stoning id" Stephen, for it is there said that they laid dotvn their 
garmcnt^diat is, the men who threw the stones that crushed out 
Stephen's lifc-at the feet of a young man named Saul, “And Saul 
was consenting unto his death." If Saul was not the leader of the 
group that put Stephen to death, he was at least present when a 
mob slew him, and did nothing to prevent his lynching. It may 
have been the memory of Stephen’s quiet courage In meeting death 
and forgiving his slayers which started Saul thinking seriously about 
the matter and ultimately led to bis conversion. 

A little later he was leader of a party on the way to Damascus to 
up the local synagogues against a neiv group of these fanatical 
follmi'ers of Je^, when a strange thing happened. Suddenly, as he 
told It later, a bright light shone about him, be fell to the ground 
blinded and seemed to hear a voice saying to him, “Saul. Saul whv 
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persecuiest thou me?” And Ire answered, *‘\VIio art thou. Lord?"' 
Tlie voice replied, "I am Jesus whom thou peisecutcst/^ Was it the 
voice of conscience that had been troubling him ever since the day 
he saw' Stephen done to death for no crime save that of preaching 
die gospel of Jesus? It was a pivotal point in Sauls career. Tlie 
number^sne persecutor of the new faith transformed Into the 
greatest of all its propagators and gave the rest of his life, after a 
brief period of readjustment, to the task of spreading that gospel 
over the Graeco-Roman world. 

It took some Ume to think the matter through and to work out in 
his own mind the significance of the new gospel, but once he had 
made it thoroughly his otvn, SauJ, 'w^ho also is called Paul/' became 
the most importanr singSe figure in the spread of the new movement 
and the formation of tts ideology or theology. Much of this comes 
down to us through his letters and through Acts. 

His was an itinerant ministry. He made several missionary jour¬ 
neys, planting the church in many centers scattered 0f\'er the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean. He seldom stayed long in one place. It 
v%'as his custom to begin speaking in the synagogue. But as soon as 
he introduced the revolutionary idea of a risen Christ, he was denied 
further use of the platformp and had to continue preaching in the 
home of some individual %vho had been attracted by his message. 
Soon a small group formed about him which eventually became a 
church. He remained vv'ith them for a time, usually w'orking at his 
trade, that of a tent-maker or weaver, until they seemed strong 
enough to carry on alone* then went on to another center, leaving 
some helper in charge or sometimes simply some local individual 
who had sIiowti signs of leadership. 

But as be went on to other centersp he never forgot the little 
groups he had oi^nbted. He often wTote letters back to them, or 
sent words of greeting when some traveller w-as going in that direc¬ 
tion. He was interested not only in their conversion but in their 
confirmation. This interest of Paul in his new converts is the basis 
of all his letters, save perhaps one, that to die Romans, a church he 
had never visited in person. Sometimes the letters are wTitten in 
response to messages either written to him, or personally conveyed 
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by $onie member of the groups, asking adtnce in certam matters, or 
relating dilRculties that had arisen in the churches. To these Paul 
replied in the letters that have been preserv'ed to us, and probably 
in a great many more that tvere lost. There is no space here to dis¬ 
cuss the set'eral letters one by one, hut only to show something of 
their general nature. 

The very earliest of the letters we have was his first letter to the 
church at Thessalonica. Tliey w'ere troubled abnut a very practical 
matter. Paul apparently believed in and assured them of an early 
return of Jesus to the earth. But some of those who had believed 
had died, and would not be there on his return. What of these? To 
this Paul replies: “But we would not have you ignorant, brethren, 
concerning them that have fallen asleep,, .if w'e believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them also that are fallen asleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him. For this we say unto you by the 
word of the Lord, that we that are alive, that arc left unto the 
coming of the Lord, shall m no wise precede them that are fallen 
asleep. For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven, with a 
shout, with the voice of an archangel, and with the trump of Godt 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first; then we that are alive, dial 
are left, shall be caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air, and so diall we be forev'cr with the Lord, Wherefore comfort 
one another with these words” But he went on lo urge them to be 
w'atchful, for "the day of the Lord cometh as a thief in the night. 
When they are saying, peace and safety, then sudden destruction 
cometh upon diem as travail upon a woman with child."** 

Apparently they took this to mean that the Lord would come 
very soon, for in the second lener vve find him miting Further con¬ 
cerning tlie mntierr It ts true that the Lord will come; the exact 
tiiiic ciiiifiot be kno^vn. hm certain signs will prijccde his coniiTig 
^2:3^12}. Meanwhile tliey are not to leave off their W'Otk as some 
apparently had done in anticipation of the end, any man will 
not work, neither let him eat/^ he wrote. 

In the cjse of the Galatian letter an attack had been made upon 
Paul's authority to teach. Mis ans^ver is a vigorous fbrthriglu defense 
4r 
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of his apostfeship. "For J make known to you brethren, as touching 
the gospel witich u-as preached by me, that it is not after man. For 
neither did 1 receive it from man, nor was I taught it, but it caftte 
to me through the rct'clation of Jesus ChrUt” (1:11-12). He then 
recounts the story of his thorough Jewish background, his persecut¬ 
ing zeal, his conversion and call to preach to the Gentiles. "Straight' 
way,'* he continues, "I went not up to Jerusalem to them that were 
aposdes before me; but I went away into Arabia; and again I re¬ 
turned to Damascus," Only after three y'ears did he go to Jerusalem 
to visit Peter and James, die Lord's brother. His gospel was one 
gotten not from apostles but from Christ directly. So far from 
receiving it from Peter, he found it necessary to "resist him face to 
face," for his tack of consistency in being tjuite liberal and eating 
with Gentiles until there came emissaries from James, when he 
withdrew from fellowsliip w-ith them. "O foolish Galatians, who 
did bewitch you., .having begun in the Spirit ate you now per* 
fected in the Resh?’* (3:3). Paul is so certain of his gospel that he 
WTites, "But though we or an angel from heaven should preach 
unto you any go^l other than that which we preached unto you, 
let him be anathema" (1:9). 

The church at Corinth presented a variety of pitihlems. There 
tvas first of all diinsion within the church. Some w'ere saying, "I am 
of Paul, I of Apollos, I of Cephas and 1 of Christ" (i :12). But 
writes Paul, “Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for you? Or 
rvete ye baptized unto the name of Paul? ,.. What then is Apollos? 
And what is Paul? Ministers through whom ye believed, and each 
as the Lord gave to him, 1 planted, Apollos svatered, but God giveth 
the increase" (1:11-3:6, passim). There is much of self-disclosure 
in these passionate attempts to correct the errors of his beloved 
brethren. 

it has been reported to him that gross immorality is practiced 
among the membership, even incest, and litigation, brother going 
to law against brotlier. He has been asked about marriage and re¬ 
plies at length in chapter 7, It is thought by some that Paul had 
not been happy in his own married life. The problem of what to do 
about eating meat dial had been offered to idols was a real one to 
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people who had been converted from pagan ways. Paul himself 
comes to see no hann in eating such meat. After all, the pagan gpds 
to whom the meat was offered had no reality. But if he or any 
other by eating such meat should lead another, for whom it was a 
matter of conscience, to do so. then indeed would it be wrong, “for 
through ^hy knotvledge he dtat is weak perisheth, the brother for 
whose sake Christ died. And thus sinning against the brethren and 
wounding their conscience vifhen it is weak, ye sin against Christ," 
\Vherefore, Paul declares personally, “If meat causeth my brother 
to stumble, I mil eat no flesh for evermore, that 1 cause not my 
brother to stumble" C8: lO-l^ possiuOp thus stating what has been 
regarded as the classic principle of Christian liberty, 

A good deal of discussion had arisen in the Corinthian church 
regarding the matter of spiritual gifts. Which was the most impor¬ 
tant? Some t^'ere speakers, some healers, some prophesied, some 
spoke in tongues as at Pentecost, etc. Writes Paul, "Now there are 
diversiries of gifts, but the same spirit, and there are diversities of 
ministrations and the same Lord, and there are diversities of work¬ 
ings. hut the same God, who worketh all things in all, . . . For as 
the body is one and hath many members, and all the memhers of 
the bexly, being many, are one body: so also is Christ, For in one 
Spirit were we all baptiited into one body, whether Jews, or Greeks, 
whether bond or free; and were all made to drink of one Spirit. For 
the body is not one member, hut many. If the foot shall say. Because 
I am not the hand, I am not the body, it is not therefore not of the 
body. If the whole body were the eye, where were the hearing? . . . 
The eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee,... W^'hother 
one member suffereth all members suffer with it. ,., Now ye are 
the body of Christ, and severally members thereof."" No figure of 
speech has been more often used of the church than this, the "l»dy 
of Christ, and in our own day the ecumenical movement is an 
attempt once agam to heal the divnsion that the centuries have cre¬ 
ated, and so m restore to wholeness the body of Christ. 

To be sure, he continued, God has given a variety of gifts. Are 
all apostles, or prophets, or miracle workers, or healers, or speakers 
I Cat, J2:4-27« foisim. 
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in tongues, or interpreters? Bur, he criesp ''Desire earnestly tlie 
greater gifts. And moreover I show you a more excellent way/' 

If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have not lovep 
I am bcodme sDunding brass, or a clanging c)mbaL And if I have the gift 
of prophecy, and know all mysteries and all knowledge^ and if I have all 
faith, so as to remove mountains, but have not lovet I am nothings And if 
I hestow all my goods to feed the poor and if 1 give my body to be 
burned, but hav-c not love, it proEteih me notbiug Love suBFeretb bng, 
and is kind; love envieth not; love vaimteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave it^f unseemly, seetetb not its own, is not provoked, 
taketh not account of evil; rejoicetb not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth 
in the truth; beareth all things, belim^eth all things, hopeth all things^ 
endureth all things. 

Love never faileth; but whether there be prophecies, they shall be 
done away; whether there be tongues^ tbej- shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge^ it shall be done away. For we know in part and we prophesy 
in part; hut when that which is perfect is come, that which is in part 
sliall be done away* When 1 was a child, I spke as a childj 1 felt as a 
child^ I thought os a cbildi now that I am become a man^ I have put 
away childish things. For now we see in a mirror, darkly; but then face 
to face^ nortv 1 know In part; but then shall 1 know' fully even as also I 
was fully known. But now abideth faith, hope, love^ these three; and the 
greatest of these is love.*^ 

And out of the day^s work, in the course of a letter of practical 
counsel and advice, comes one of die greatest chapters in the whole 
New Testament, a poem of rare beauty and power. Some have ana¬ 
lyzed it iu great detail and found it perfect in literary construction 
and balance, 

Was thereforej a work of labored composition^ carefully tliought 
out and arranged so that it fulfilled all the laws of Greek poetry? 
Or did it come with a rush from the heart of Paul, and spon¬ 
taneously take the form if now has? Only speculation is possible 
here, but it affords an interesting point to ponder, How' does inspira- 
Eion come? Certainly if only one pa$sage in the entire body of PauFs 
writings could claim inspiration, this would be the one most worthy 
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of the claim. The miter's guess is that inspiration quite as often as 
not comes as a by-product of what one is doing in the course of his 
ordinary daily work, if what he is doing is worthwhile. 

E.'iamples could be multiplied of the practical purposes which 
the letters were meant to serve. They were the written response to 
a particular need in most cases. But they do far more than deal 
with the specific matters svhich were the occasion of the writing. 
The letters follow fairly closely a general pattern. They begin w-ith 
a alutation and with an expression of Paul’s regard for those to 
whom he is writing and often thanksgiving for the good things he 
has heard concerning them. Often also he recalls how he hrst came 
to tlicm, and some of the experiences they have shared. Tlien in 
the main body of the letter the matters are dealt with tliat provoked 
the letter. In the course of this is to be found a rich vein of insight 
into the meaning of the gospel as Paul conceives of it. This has been 
of great InBuencc in the formation of Christian theology. Then 
toward the end there are varied admonitions and counsel of a prac¬ 
tical and usually highly moral character. Finally there is die closing 
tvord of personal greeting and farewell. A good many of the letters 
were probably dictated. In a few cases he signs them personally as 
in I Gorintltians. "The salutation of me, Paul, with mine otvn hand. 
If any man loveth not the Lord, let him be anathema. Maranathn. 
The Grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you. My love be with 
you all in Christ Jesus. Amen" Cl6'21-i4T 

The letter to the Romans differs from the rest in that it was writ¬ 
ten to a church Paul had not yet visited. Even so there must have 
been a good many members whom he had knowm elsewhere, tvho 
had gone to live in Rome, the capital of the empire. In it there is 
less that is personal, nor does it seem to have b^n written in re¬ 
sponse to any question or any report that had come to Kim. He had 
long wanted to go to Rome, had tried several times and was hin¬ 
dered, but he states definitely that it is hb purpose to come to them 
CLJ5). 

The letter contains the most nearly systematic statement of Paul's 
theology to be found in any of his epistles. Here he is not held to 
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the discussion of, or emphasis upon, some special topic concerning 
which inquiry been made, hut is free to set forth in general 
terms the gospel as he understands it. As a result this letter has 
probably b^n more iiiQuentia] in the formulation of Christian the¬ 
ology than any of his other writings. In chapter 5 is set forth 
his classic idea of justiRcation by faith, as over against die more 
legalistic conception of salvation which had been taught him, hut 
brought him no peace. It was die recovery of this insight which 
signalized the Protestant Reformationp In it Luther is said to have 
found the inspiration for his re\^oh against the Chrbtianity of his 
own dayp and it has been a chief reliance of Protestant Christianity 
from that day until now. Whenever Christianity tends to fall hack 
into a formalism and reliance upon 'good worts'^ diere is usually a 
recovery of this note by some minority group within die larger 
church. Methodism had its rise in this way as a revolt against the 
Anglican diurch of Wesky s day. And there is something of this 
involved in the Neo-refonnaTion emphasis iti our owm day. 

Chapter 8 furnishes the basis for the characteristic AugusLinian- 
Calvinist concept of predestination, that some am elected to salva¬ 
tion and some to eternal loss, vvhich lias played such a significant 
role in Christian history. '"For whom he forekneiv^ he also fore- 
ordained to be conformed to the image of his Son* that he might be 
the first-born among many brethren. And whom he foreordained, 
them he also called; and whom he called, them also he justified; 
and whom he justified^ them he also glorified'" CB .29-iOX Yet even 
in this letter he did not fail to add a section of practical advice and 
moral counseL 

Perhaps chapter 12 has been as often read as the Nevv Tesrament 
lesson in Christian worship as any chapter in the entire Bible. The 
whole section 12-15 is packed wddi good, sound* moral teaching* 
which squares absolutely ipvSth that of Jesus. "Let love be without 
hypocrisy. Abhor that which is eviL cleave to that which is good. 

. . . Render to no man evd for evil. . . . Avenge not yourselves. . . . 
If thine enemy hunger, feed him; or if he thirst give him to drink. 
... Be not overcome of evil* but overcome evil vvidi good’* (12:19- 
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21 passim), "Lo^-e worketh no ill to his neighbor, love therefore is 
the fullillment of the law" 10)- "Now we that are strong ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves" 
(15:1). 

Of the personal letters hvo were directed to Timoilijr, a young 
preacher, a convert of Paul's, and to Titus also a helper, ^me doubt 
if these letters, as they stand today, are genuine Pauline letters, 
though containing some material from the hand of Paul. Mis letter 
to Philemon was written to a friend who w'as converted under 
Pauls preaching, and in w'hosc house he had stayed and preached. 
A runaway slave of Philemon had come to Rome, been converted 
and now Paul sends him back tviih this delightfully preeiotis per- 
sonal note, asking that Philemon receive him not as a slave but as a 
brother in Christ, and forgive him. There is no lashing out here 
against the evils of slavery and a demand that Philemon give up the 
practice of slave-holding, or even that he set Onesimus, the re¬ 
turned slave, free. But he nonetheless cuts away the foundation 
upon which slavery finally rests. Brotherhood, love, and slavery 
simply do not go together, when properly understood. It took the 
Christian church a long time to see thb. 

\'Iodem scholarship is doubtful of the autlienticitv of some of the 
Pauline letters, though by far the greater body of material attrib¬ 
uted to him is undoubtedly genuine. Nor are modem scholars 
agreed as to how and wlien they got into anything like general cir¬ 
culation. Some think that there was, from an orly date, a tendency 
to trade letters among the churches. Some have thought that Ephe¬ 
sians and possibly Colossians w’ere intended for more than the one 
church. Coodspecd holds the opinion that the letters were carefully 
kept by the churches to which they were addressed, perhaps read 
and reread from time to time, but that there was no attempt made 
at collecting them until after the appearance of Luke's early historj’ 
of the church, the Acts of the Apostles, and that it was this which 
gave the impulse to a revival of interest in Paul, and led to a search 
for and collection of hb extant wTitings, Had hb writings been in 
general ciroulation in the years during which the gospels w'ere tak- 
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ing form* they would surely have cjiercised some theological influ¬ 
ence upon the go$pcls,h ic is aigaeJ. The question cannot be settled 
definitely, because we do not have sufficient mformation concerning 
the process. Actually tiiere are scholars who proicss to find Pauline 
influence in sume of the gospel writings. It is largely a matter of 
interpretation, into which the subjective element must perforce 
enter. 

It seems to the wTitcr rather unlikely that so dynamic a figure 
and influence in the early church as Paul was should have faded 
into near oblivion, only to be revived by the publication of a book 
about him^ nearly a generation after his death. Paul had bis devoted 
followers who continued to circulate among the churches after his 
passing, and w ho might Avell be expected to keep his memory alive 
by the rereading publicly of hU vigorous letters and by their gradual 
circulation among other churches* Wltat he had written was seen 
to be not limited to a single Itxality, but of universal validity and, 
coming with the prestige of Paul's name^ might be very u^ful in 
congregations far removed from the churches to which they w'cre 
onginally addressed. 

ITie other letterSp Hebrews, and the generiil epistles, as they are 
called, were probably written considerably later than those of Paul; 
some of them, notably that of second Peter, are definitely regarded 
as products of the second century. They all, save Jude, bear the 
names of some one of the apostles, but evidence to support the 
claims of apostolic audiorship is at least doubtful. They do reflect 
at least modes of thought in the early church and arc therefore of 
great historic value. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, for cenmries attributed to Paul* is 
now Eegardcd almost univemlly as non-Pauline, written by an un¬ 
known author to interpret the Christian gospel, on the analogy of 
the old Hebrew sacrificial system^ It is chiefly meaningful lo those 
acquainted with that system. To those who have no such back^ 
ground it speaks almost an unknown language. But even here them 
are passages of beauty and rare significance. Few chapters are more 
often read than the eleventh chapter* iJ lustra rive of tlie dynamic 
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quality of faith, if I Coriiithiaii^ B is the great love chapter of the 
New Testament surely J lebcews 11 b the faftli citaptcr p^ir cx- 
celle^ice: 

Now Faith is the assurance of things hoped for, a coni-iction of things 
not seen. ^ ^ ^ By faith , , - the worlds have been framed by the word of 
God^ so that what is seen hath not been made out of the things which 
appear. By faith Abel offered unio God a mom exceUent sacnhcc than 
Cain. . . . By faith Enoch was translated that he should not see drsih. 
,.. By faith Noah .. * prepared an arL * ^. By faith Abraham when he 
called obeyed h *. and went out not knowing whither he wenL . . . 
By faith Abraham gffer€?d up Isaac.... By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and 
Esau. - p . By faith Moses . ^ . refused to be called the son of Pbaraoh^ 
choosing rather to sham ill treatment with the people of Cod^ than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. = ^ ^ By faith tte walk of Jericho 
fell down-. *. And what mote shall [ say, for the time would fail me if I 
tell of Gideon, Bamk, Samson, jephthab; of David and Samuel, and the 
propltcis; who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righieoiisncss+ 
obtained pmniiscSt stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the power of 
Gre^ escaped the edge of iLc sivord^ from weakness were made strong .. - 
and others bad trial of mockings and scourgings + + « of bonds and Im- 
prisonment: they wxre stoned^ they were Sain ^vith the swords they 
went about in sheepskins, in goatskins; being destitute, alHictedj ill- 
treated C<^f whom the world was net worthy}. * . . iAnd these all having 
had witness bonie to them through their faith, teccived not the promise^ 
Cod having piovided some better thing comceming us that apart from us 
they should not be made perfect. Therefore, let uS also seeing we are 
compassed round shout with so great a cloud of witnesses, lav aside 
every weighty and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us... (] 1:1-12:2 pnjsiffl). 

llie first epistle of John is preeminently the episde of love— 
Christian love. In almost every pragraph this note appears. "He 
that loveth his brother abidoth in tlie light" (2:10}. "Love not the 
w'orld. - - if any man love the tvorld the love of the father is not in 
him" (2:15). '"Behold what manner of love the father hath be¬ 
stowed upon us that we should be called the children of Cod" 
(3:1). . - - TVe know that we have passed out of dcadi into life^ 
because we love the brethren" (3:13)^ "Beloved, let us love one 
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another, for love is of God and wcryone that loveth is begotten of 
Ck>ci. He that lovetK not knowcth not Cod, for God is love"^ C^’ 7-8). 
"God is love; and he that abideth in love abidcth in God, and God 
abidetli in him" 'TTiere is no fear in love^ but perfect love 

castctli out fear (4' 18). 

Whedier these little letters were written by the Ixilaved disciple 
John, as conser^^ative scholars like to believe, or arc late products of 
some member of the Johannine school, is not a matter of primary 
concern. Partk-ubrly 1st John is one of the greatest of the cbssic 
Christian WTitings, deeply in the spirit of Jesus. All three of the 
letters can be read entire in a few minutes. 

The Epistle of Janies is a book that has been held by some to be 
not a Christian book at all, but a Jex^-ish tract modified at one or 
two points to make it appear Cliiislian.”’ By another it is said to 
come closer to the Synoptic gospels in its type of thought than any 
odier of the early writers. It has been regarded as among the earliest 
and as quite late. It could be an early Christian sermon in the form 
of a tetter. Generally speaking its emphasis is primarily moral rather 
than theological or mystical. It puts stress on "work/' not to the 
exclusion of faith, but as the necessary^ fruitage of a faitli that h 
real- The author is down-to^arth, piactical, comjnon-sense in bU 
teaching. Religion is not holding some particular di^ilogieal beliefs* 
Inddentaily it is in this book only that the word "religion" itself 
appears in die entire Bible. 'Ture religion and undcHIod is this—to 
v^sit the fadterless and widows in their affliction and to keep oneself 
unspotted from ihe world" CH27)* 

The whole epistle can be read in but a few minutes. It is packed 
full of moral maxims which arc not distinctivelv Christian. It has 
even been suggested that the book w=as originally written by some 
Greek ethical teacher. But on the whole it does represent a moralis¬ 
tic Christian outlook, which has been a wholesome note throughout 
the centuries of mysdcalj philosophical, theological and ecclesi¬ 
astical emphasis. "Be ye doers of the word and not hirers only* 
deluding your own selves" (1 :22 )h James w'ould agree one hundred 
per cent with the saying of Jesus, "By their fruits ye shall know 

^ Scotip ci(.p p. 21B. 
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them." It is lefreshing to pick up the little epi^lle of jitmes after 
prolonged immersion in the theological discussions, say, of Paul's 
letter to the Romans. 

The epistle of Jude is undoubtedly late. It was one of the last of 
the New Testament books to hnd its way into the canon. On read¬ 
ing some of the books that failed to make the grade, one wonders 
how it got in at all. It seems less in accord with the spirit of the 
earlier New Testament svritings than any other. 

The rwo epistles of Peter are attributed to the disciple Peter by 
conservative scholarship, but are almost unanimously held hy mod¬ 
ern scholarship to have appeared too late to have l^n written b)' 
the great disciple. Internal evidences put the Erst letter probably 
during the general persecution of Christians by Dotnidan near the 
end of the first centuiy, while the second is generally regarded as 
a second-century writing. The latter is much inferior to first Peter, 
much more in the spirit of Jude and, like Jude, only with difficult)', 
did it achieve a permanent place in the canon. First Peter is in form 
a circular letter. It is addiessed to the Dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia (l-O and is largely a message of 
hope and encouragement to Christians in a time of suffering and 
persecution, it contains one unique belief with reference to Jesus, 
not found, at least certainly, in any other prt of the New Testament, 
namely, that Christ between the time of his death and resurrection 
"went and preached to the Spirits in prison, that aforetime were 
disobedient" C3:18), Again in 4:6 he speaks of the gospel being 
preached "even to die dead, that they might he judged indeed 
according to men in the Sedi, but live according to God in the 
spirit" This is the basis for the phrase, "he descended into Mell" in 
the Apostles’ creed, and has been the basis also of certain doc¬ 
trines concerning the after-life to be found, for ejiamplc, in Mor- 
mQnJsm. 

We have passed over the discussion of the gospel of John until 
now because it, too, in the belief of modem scholarship, rather 
generally, but not by any means unanimously, is a product of the 
second centuiy. and not therefore die work of the beloved disciple 
to uhom tradition assigns it. It is not a simple narrative, as arc die 
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Synoptics, of the life and teachings of Jesus, but represents an intei^ 
pretive or reflective view of Jesus. Here is no longer the relatively 
simple flgure of a Galilean teacher but an idealized Christ. 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. The same w-as in the beginning with God. /Ml 
things were made through him; and without him was not anything made 
that hath been made. There came a man named John. The same came 
for a wimess, that he might bear witness of the Ji^i, tliat all might 
believe through liim..,. And the Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us and we behdd his glory, glory as of the ordy begotten form of the 
father, full of grace and truth l~I4 posstm^. 

Tliis prologue 10 the gospel as a whole seems to be a definite 
attempt to interpret the Christian gospel in terms of Greek thought. 
They were familiar with the "Word" or Logos concept. The identi- 
location of Jesus as the “Word" was, therefore, designed to make 
him meaningful to people, in terms familiar to them. Paul bad 
tried to do somewhat the same thing in his speech on Mars Hill in 
Athens, when he dcclare’d of the Unknown Cod, ii’hich he found 
them worshipping, “Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare J unto 
you.” Apparently he was not too successful in this approach, for a 
little later we find him writing to the church at Corinth, ‘1 deter¬ 
mined to know nothing among you save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.^* 

But this is a most natural process and a necessary one. Religion 
must ahvays express itself in terms p«jple are capble of under¬ 
standing, if it is to be meaningful for them. But John docs some¬ 
thing new to the Logos concept also. It had become a highly 
speculatis'e idea; he brings it down to earth and links it with the 
historic Jesus. To be sure, the picture of Jesus in John's gospel is 
not quite the flesh-and-blood figure which stalks through the Syn¬ 
optics; often he seems to wear a halo, and there is about him some¬ 
thing of an air of physical unreality, save in a fetv episodes such 
as the conversation with the woman at the well and that of the 
woman taken in adultery and brought to Jesus to be judged. This 
latter, however, is not found in all the ancient manuscripts; in others 
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it ii Foutid in a diiFetent place or marked as doubtFui. Yet the inten¬ 
tion to make Jesus a definite historical figure is unmistakable. The 
method in John’s gospel is not that of the Synoptics, l ie hardly 
speaks in parables at all, though he docs use figurative language, and 
in such discourses as tltat of the Vine and the Branches, and the 
Good Shepherd, he docs approach the parable type. In John there 
are not so many short epigrammatic utterances, He runs to dis- 
couTscs of some Icngtlt, as for c.'iample, concerning the nett' birth, 
in his conversation with Nicodemus (chapter 3); on the bread of 
life after the feeding of the five thousand (6:22 ff); on the true 
children of Abraham (8:31-59)^ on the shepherd and the sheep 
(10; 1^18); and particularly his forceful discourse after eating the 
Last Supper with his disciples, which include some of the most 
highly cherished utterances recorded of Jesus. Mere is the Famous 
passage read almost always at Christian funerals: 

Let not ywir heart be troubled: believe in God, believe also in me. In 
my Father s house are many mansians; if it were not so J would have told 
you; for I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go ant! prepare a place 
for you 1 shall come again and will receive you unto myself; that where 
I am, there ye may be also. And whither I go, ye know the way. Thomas 
saith unto him, Lord we know not whither thou gocsi: how know we 
the way? Jesus saith unto him, "1 arn the way and truth and the life; no 
one cometh unto the Father but by me,.,. PhiJip saith unto him. Lord, 
show us the Father and it suffioeth us. Jesus saith unto him, I lave I been 
so long dme with you, and dost thou not know me, Philip? (ie that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father. 

All through the gospel there is emphasis upon the relationship 
personally of the individual to Jesus, and there is almost no mention 
of the central concept of the Synoptics, namely the kingdom of God. 

Chapter 15 contains the discourse on the Vine and the Brunches, 
a kind of allegory rather than a true parable, and quite typical of 
the Johan nine emphasis. It has been a favorite of the mystically 
minded Cliristian throughout the whole of Cbrisrian history; 

1 am the vine, ye art the branches. He that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same bcareth much fruit: for apart from me ye can do nothing. 
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If a man abide not in me he is ca^ Fonh as a branch and is vvitheti^^ and 
they gather them, and cast them into the fire, and they are burned. If ye 
abide In me and my vt-ords abide in you, ask whatsoever yc w^iU and it 
shall be done unto you. Herein h my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit, and so shall ye be my disciples. Even as the Father hath loved me, 
1 aJso have loved you. Abide ye in my love. If ye keep my command¬ 
ments ye shall abide in my love, even as 1 have kept ray Father's com- 
mandnients and abide in his love. 

He stresses the expediency of his going away: "'[i is expedient 
for you that 1 go: for if I go not away the Ckimforter will not come 
unto you, but if 1 go, I will send him unto y-ou. * , . When he, the 
Spirit of truth is comep he shall guide you into all the tniih^^ 

7^13 passim)- J<^hn seems not to hold die apocalyptic view of the 
physical coming agiiin of Jesus* Hb coming k as the “CDmfQitcr+*^ 
i.e.^ in spirit to guide men into the way's of truth. The historic 
physical body of Jesus is not the important thing, but die spirit of 
truth, and this they shall have when he has been separated from 
them. 

The so-called high-priestly prayer of Jesus* better, the prayer of 
consecration, or of intercessionp too long to quote here in its entirety, 
should be It is found in chapter 17. 

Fatlitr^ the hour is oomE: glorify thy Son that ihc Son may glorify 
ihee. p . . Holy Father, keep them in diy name which thou hast given 
me, chat they may be one, even as we are one^. . * 1 pray not that thou 
shouldcst take them out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep theirt 
Fmm the evil one. * . . Sanctify them in truth: thy w-ord is truth 
Cfwsaiin), 

The reitemted prayer, "that they may all be one even as thou 
Father art in me and I in thee, that they be one in us,'' is perhaps 
tlie best Christian statement of the aims of die mystic, die achieve- 
men of oneness with the divine. TTiis is characteristic of the gospel 
tbrougliout. It was this Fact diat led Kenneth J, Saunders to call 
John the Gospel for Asiff. In his book under that title he compotes 
it with the Hiiidu Gita and the Lotus Gospel of Buddhism, and 
declares that it Is preeminently the approach of Clinstiauity^ to 
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Asiatics who have come under the sway of the great mptics of 
Hinduism and Baddliism- 

Yet with all its mystic quality, there is genuine historic value in 
John^s gospel. The passion sion^ is rather generally regarded as his¬ 
torically more accurate than the corresponding narratives of the 
Synoptics. 

WTio %STOte the gospel may never be surely known. The gospel 
itself says nothing of its authorship, save in die last chapter^ which 
is probably an editorial addition to the main narrative^ where it 
seems to credit it to the '^disciple tvhom Jesus loved/' but does not 
name him. It seems too late in origin to be the work of a direct 
disciple, think most modem scholars. It nTay, therefore^ have been 
the w'ork of a certain ^"presbyter John” of whom there is notice in 
early traditionp who ivas perhaps a disciple of John. The plain fact 
is that all the evidence;, both intemal and external, leaves the ques¬ 
tion ns to its authorship indeterminate. But it has commended itself 
to the heart of tlie Christian church throughout the ages as truly 
expressive of the spirit of Jesus and bis teachings^ and has served as 
die devotional guide pnr excellence to Chrisrians in every century. 

The last book to be considered stands last in the New Testament 
and was the latest to find a secure place In the canon. It, like the 
gospel and the episdes of John, Ls assigned traditionally to the 
authorship of the disciple John. As we have secn^ generally speak¬ 
ing. modem scholarship no longer believes that they were all fmm 
the same hand, or that the disciple John UTOte any of them him¬ 
self. The book of i^evelation may indeed have been the carliesr of 
the five to appear, and could more easily be considered a possible 
work of the aged disciple, since it almost certainly dates from the 
time of the I>omjtian persecution of the church about 96 a.d. But the 
only certain thing is that it is attributed in the book itself to John. 

As we saw^ in the discussion of the Old Testament, the Apoca¬ 
lypse \ras a common literary form employed, usually, in times of 
stress and strain, to bring some hope and encouragement to people 
who were having a bad time ol it. Such writings h^ve been called 
' tracts for hard times/' The essential feature of the Apocal>T>se is 
that no matter how dark the outlook may be on any human basis. 
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sah^lion h possible and certain rhtough the intervendoo of God 
in the afFairs of the vtorld^ He will break through into history and^ 
in some cataclysmic ionrt, bring w pass what man has himselF been 
unable to achieve. It represents an indomitable faiib on man's pan 
tliat seeming danger and defeat are not final. God stands behind, 
watchingt and may be depended upon to come to the rescue- 

The Apocalypse is usually cryptic in its language^ employing 
strange figures^ weird imagery^ and is therefore difficult of under¬ 
standing to those who do not have the key. Consequently these 
writings lend themselves to a great variety of interpretation. Written 
usually to meet an immediately difficult situation, they are made to 
serve as a blue print for what is to come in distant ages. It is chiefly 
upon the various apocalypses in the New Xestament that the mod¬ 
em prophets of the end of the world, the second coming of Jesus^ 
etc., base their predictions. 

TTiere are several apocalypses, or at least apocaljptic passages, in 
the New Testament besides the book of Revelation.*^ The apoca¬ 
lyptic outlook was a prominent feature in the background of the 
early church. Aside from die apocalyptic sections of the Old Testa¬ 
ment there were other latet^ but well-knowri, Jewish apocaljpses 
among the socalled Fals^ Writings or PsewdejJigrffphn. It is not 
strange, therefore, diat the New Testament should have its own 
apocalyptic writings. 

From the stoning of Stephen the Christians had experienced 
persecution. But often it ^vas only local and sporadic in chaTacicr. 
Even the drastic treatment of Christians under Neio ^^'as probably 
limited largely to Home. But under Domitian there seems to have 
been a w^oll-conccrted and empirer-ivide effort to compel Christians 
to signify their political loyalty to the emperor by participating in 
the one and only retjuir^ ceremony, that of emperor worship^ 
Aside from ibis, the Romans were extremely tolemni in the matter 
of religion. But Jcivs and Christians, believers in one and only one 
God, weie a sore trial to Roman authorities w-ho took dicir con¬ 
scientious refusal to worship the emperor as a sign of disloyalty. 

*^Sce Mifk 1% MauJaew 24^ Lukff 21, II TbRsaJcirtiims 2:1-12, and H Peiea- 

ff. 
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Tliej' became "subvetsives," like Jehovah’s Witnesses of our ovm 
time, when they refused to salute the flag. Then indeed was the 
churcli in deep trouble and suffering. The whole church seemed 
to be threatened iviih destruction. There was deep need of some 
message of hope and conBdunce. The book of Revelation was just 
that. There was tribulation, yes, and danger and destruction, but 
the final word lay not in the hands of men but of God, and Gxl 
would presently bring to naught the devices of e^'il men, and there 
would be a nesv heaven and a new' earth. 

It was a definite apocalyptic pattern that, before the end, the 
anti-Christ must come. .And he was already present. There is little 
doubt that the author expected the inteci'ention of God to come 
very soon. ITie prophecies of things to come were not to await a 
distant future unfolding of history for their fulfillmeni. But ihar did 
not happen, so eventually the book, svhile it had been meant doubt¬ 
less as a basis for a very early hope of deliverance, has come to be 
regarded as die revelation of the divine plan for the ages. As such 
it is studied and restudied, generarion after generation, and the 
answer sought as to when its Fulfillment may he expected. The dates 
have been set many times by Adventists, Millcnnialists. Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, etc.; but the end delays. Many have seen in the rise of 
successive figures in history the anii-Christ, or the Beast. This figure 
has been identified as Martin Luther by Catholics, as some particu¬ 
lar pope by Protestants, as Kaiser Wilhelm by people on one side in 
World War I and with Lloyd Georgp or VVilson bv pectple on die 
other-with Hitler and Mussolini, with Roosevelt and Churchill in 
World War 11, and now evety Adventist in the non-Communist 
bloc is sure that Joe Stalin is the dread figure. Clearly time has 
about run out. The end of the age is imminent. Jehovah’s Wit¬ 
nesses proclaim it incessantly and the Voice of Prophecy tirelessly 
proclaims it over the ether 

Whatever may be its hidden meanings snd thenc is no indication 
that it was at all hidden to the people of the tim^ for which it was 

HTitten, it makes fascinating reading. One very intelligent woman 
tells how as a child she got hold of it and read it. She thought it 
the most wonderful fairy-story she had ever read. There are in it 
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pa5sage5 ^i^hich are of high poetic qualitVi and of matchless beauty* 
The writer once heard the playwright and acton Charles Rjann 
Kennedy, read aloud the Zlst chapter. It was die thrill of a lifetime. 

And 1 saw a new heaven and a ntnv eartli: for the first heaven and the 
first earth are passed away; and the sea is no nioreH And 1 saw the holy 
city, new Jerusaleni, coming down out of the heaven from God, made 
ready as a bride for her husband. And I heard a great v-oicc our of the 
throne saying: Behold the tabemaele of God is with men, and he shall 
dwell with them, and they shall be hb people and God himself shall be 
with them, and be rheJr God: and he shall wipe away every tear from 
their eyes, and death shall be no more, neitber shall there be mourning 
nor crying, nor pain any more: the first things are passed away. j\nd he 
that sat on the tkmne said: Behold, 1 mate all things new. .. * I am the 
Alpha and the Omega, the begmrung and the end. I will give unto him 
[hat h athirst of tlie fountain of i.vater of life freely. He that avereomelh 
shall inherit these things, and I will be his God and he shall be my son. 
... And he showed me a river of water of life, bright as crystal, proceed¬ 
ing out of the throne of God and of the Lamb and in the midst of the 
street theieof, And on this side of the river, and on that was the tree of 
life, bearing t^velve mamier of fruits, yidding its fruit every month: and 
the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations. And there shall 
be no curse any more »^ . and there shall be night no motir, and they 
need no light of lamp, neither light of sun; for the Lord God shall give 
them light; and they shall reign forever and et'cr. 

There can be little doubt that the book bmught a deeper faith 
and courage to the persecuted Christians and so performed its pur¬ 
pose. Failing of immedbre fulfillrnent, it has continued to bring 
hope to people in difficoilt situadDns. Taken too literally^ It has led 
some believers into strangle and bizarre beliefs concerning religion^ 
and has sometimes brought religion itself into disrepute. But it is a 
permanent witness to an indomitable faith In Cod, a persistent be¬ 
lief that it is God's world in which we live, that God is the controller 
of history and that, no matter bow dark the day may be* he may be 
trusted to bring in the end the fruition of men s highest hopes and 
dreams* 

It is not the highest expression of Christian moral inching. It 
haSp indeed, been thought by some schohirs to be an old Jewish 
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apocalypse, atbpted to Christian purposes. It is othenvorldly to a 
degree not appteciated particularly W modern Chnstians for whom 
life is on the whole good and abiind^nL But in its central emphasis 
on the ultimate triumph of God's purposes of good for the world it 
stands as a solid nxk amid the shifting sands of opinion in this^ our 
modem world of relativity. Taken for what it was meant to be* it 
is hj' no means unworthy* as some great Christian l^deis have 
thouglit* of its place in the canon of scriptures. 

Now, how did these writings all get together as we have them 
and come to be regarded as scripture? The process was a long one. 

The Bible for early Christians was^ of course^ the Old Testament. 
It was constantly read in dre churches. The early teaching and 
preaching of the apostles and their immediate successors was largely 
from the remembered sayings and doings of Jesus, at first orally 
transmitted, then w^tten in various forms. Probably this was read 
at first, not as scripture, but as the source of information about 
Jesus and his work, Pauls letters were probably read from time to 
time as bits of pmcricaJ counsel and instruction in doctrine, but not 
as scripture. Not only these but otliet writings were also read in 
the diurch. TThere was a collection called the Didache or Teaching 
of the Apostles, and another apocal)^™* the Shepherd of HemiaSp 
and still another, the Apocalypse of Peter, also letters bv early 
leaders such as Bamahas, Clement of Pome* and others- 

About the middle of the second century a ship-owner of Pontus, 
Marcion* advocated setting aside entirely the Old Testament and 
making use of only the gcjspels of Luke and the letters of PauJ^ien 
of them only “-a 5 the Christian scrip tun?. Klarcion was soon de¬ 
clared a heretic* but it is possible that it was he who gave the real 
impulse to die formation of a New Testament collection of scrip¬ 
ture. By about the end of the second century there is evidcncc+ in 
the writings of Irenaeus, Tertullian* and a fragment of a monuscript 
to be dated in that period* known as the Munatorion Fragment, that 
the books advocated us scripture by Marcion, plus tlic other ihn?c 
gpspels and Acts and three other epistles of Paul, 1 and U Timothy, 
and Titus, were recognized in widely separated sections of the 
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church as properly to be read in ihe churches. Each of ^he three 
recognized one or more additional books not accepted by ihe otherj 
e.g., Iremeus and Teriuliian each recognized an epistle of Peter, 
the Muratorian fragnicjit none; the Muratorian fragment and Ter- 
tuIlian recognized Jude, hut Iranaeus did not. Also all ilirce include 
the Apocalypse of John, but Iranaeus and Tcrrullian also include 
the Shepherd of Hermas, while the Muratorian fragment includes 
the Apocalypse of Peter. Each includes twerity^wo books, in con¬ 
trast to the twent)^-se\'cn generally accepted books today. 

Clement of Alexandria, a little later, offered a list including in 
addition to these a letter of Barnabas and one of Clement of Rome 
to the Corinthians. Origen in ihe third century listed t^venty-riine 
books all of which he accepted, but divided them into two lists of 
acknowledged and disputed books, meaning that they were not all 
universally accepted. His Ibi of acknowledged books includes the 
four gospels and Acts and, to the thirteen Pauline letters^ he adds 
Hebrews and I Peter, I John and Revelation. Tlie disputed books 
were JameSt II and III John, II Peter, Jude, the letter of Barnabas, 
and the Shepherd, of Hennas. Thus he had twentj^-nine books, nr 
two more than are now recognized. That is, he had the New Testa¬ 
ment as we have itp save for the presence of the letter of Barnabas 
and the Shepherd of Hernias. The oldest Greek Neiv Testament 
manuscript, Sinaiticus, contains just these books, and it is dated 
about the middle of the fourth century. 

Eusebius, the church historian, ^vht> wTotc Ln tlie early part of 
the fourtli century, furnishes evidence that some parts of the church 
accepted still other books, die Acts of Paul, the Teaching of the 
Apostles, or the Didathe, and die Preaching of Peter. In the Eastern 
Church doubt was cast upon the apostolic audiorsbip of the bcx>k 
of Revelation and it is omitted from about half of the extant Greek 
manuscripts of the New Testament. 

Athanasius, a fourth-century figure^ in an Easter letter, in the 
year 367 a.d., was the first to list the New Testament books exactly 
as we have them today. He added, as valuable reading for diose 
under instruction for church membership, die Didache and the 
Shepherd of Hernias. 
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But this does not mean that accepiance of this list was as 
universal. Tlic great Syriac version, the Peshitto, dated 411 A.o,. 
still contained but twenty-nvo books. In the West the matter was 
pretty tvell fixed bj' Jerome’s revision of the Old Latin version, the 
famous Vulgate version, which appeared near the end of the fourth 
century, and included the books of the Atbanasian list. But in the 
East the canon remained fluid for a long time. 

TTius came into e.xi.stence the New Testament, the distinctive 
scriptures of Christianity. It vva.s a long slow process, from die earli' 
est Oral traditions about Jesus and his teachings to the nearly uni' 
versally accepted twenty’-seven books which make it up today. We 
have seen that other books were accepted For longer or shorter 
periods in some sections of the church. Many gospels were written, 
besides the four, many other letters also, and apocalypses, Many of 
tlicse arc still extant and are called collectively the New- Testament 
Apocrypha. They are available in good translations and make inter¬ 
esting reading, especially the gospels. Some of these arc of a high 
order, and save in spots seem t^uite similar to the canonical gospel 
stories. But One does not have to read long to discot'er why the good 
judgment of the early church rejected them. Tliey do furnish the 
basis of some beliefs and practices still held in the Christian 
churches, particularly die Catholic branches. One of die most inter¬ 
esting is the gospel of niomas which narrates many stories of the 
childliood of Jesus, obviously the work of the pious imagination of 
devoted follower! who, in evere religion we have seen, delight to 
embroider the life of the beloved founder of their faith. There is, of 
course, some of this in the canonical gospels themselves, but beside 
the apocryphal gospels they shine by contrast as serious rclativclv 
factual stories of the life of Jesus. If one believes in a providential 
element in dieir writing, he may well believe also that in dieir 
wUcetton and preservadon the same gpod providence was at twrk. 
But here, as so often. Providence has worked dirmigh the nornial 
pttems of human behavior, and the good common sense of the 
general body of the church, in weighing and testing and finally 
approving the Ix»k as it now stands. Possibly the experience of 
modem man might lead to a modification of their choice if it were 
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left open to chiinge. But rime has already taken ore of that, and 
it is not likely that the canon tivill be changed, tlioirgh parts of it 
may, indeed have already, largely fallen into disuse. In a sense, 
within the historically determined canon, each individual or group 
really determines his own effeaive canon, and may add to or sub¬ 
tract from it at will. 

PAJlT Hi: THE VERSIONS 

VVe have thus far discussed the making of the Old and New 
Testaments and carried the story down to their completion in the 
languages of their origin, Hebrew and Greek, allowing for the pos¬ 
sibility but not certainty of an original Aramaic version for some of 
the gospels. Ho%v did they get to us in the versions we today use? 
Briefly the story is this-and it must be very brief. 

The Old Testament was first translated into the Greet language 
to meet the needs of jc\v% who lived outside of Palestine and had 
lost their use of the mother tongue. This ivas the great Septuagint 
version of the Seventy, so-called from the legend that it was trans¬ 
lated in seventy days by seventy elders. It was made in Alexandria and 
includes a number of books not acknowledged by Palestinian Jeivs,. 
These e.'ttra books, as indicated above, are knotvn as the Apocrypha, 
and constitute the difference benveen the Roman Catholic Bible, 
vvhicb includes them as scripture, and the Protestant Bible, which, 
if it includes them at all, sets them aprt from the usual older of 
books and indicates that they are to be read for instruction and 
inspiration hut not as a basis of dogma. 

Jerome in the fourth century tvas the first to distinguish them as 
Apocrypha, i.e., hidden or secret hooks, hut he did not separate 
them from the other books in the Vulgate, The eadicst English 
version, that of VVycliffe in 1382, contained them, Luther was the 
first to segregate them, in his tianslatton of the Bible into German. 
They were published separately to complete the Bible which had 
appeared in various installments. Luther did some rearrangins of 
material in die Nov Testament and in the full edition of the Bible 
placed the Apocrypha between die Old Testament and die New, 
This Custom ivas followed in English translations generally, ex- 
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ccpt in the Catholic versions. Under Puritan influence they \%*eie 
dropped out completely from most versions. Today they are seldom 
found in Proiestant Bibles except in large pulpit editions where 
they are segregated l>eci.veen the Testaments. (The so^aUed Chi¬ 
cago Bible published by the University of Chicago Press contains 
the Apocrypha.) 

The vernacular versions of the Bible have had a great influence 
on the languages. The rise of literary Genuan was greatly influ¬ 
enced by Luthers translations and the English language has been 
tremendously influenced by successive English translations notably 
the King James or Authorized version. 

In Englishp WydLffe*s version is the Brst of which we have any 
deflnite evidence, it was translated from the Vulgate. It makes very 
strange reading to modem English-speaking people. WTiat would 
vou make of this? *‘Nye yce deme, d^at yee be not demcdcp for in 
what dome yee demcn, yce schulen be demede/' It is Matthew 7:2 
and in present-day speech reads^ "J’^dge not that ye be not judged* 
for with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged." 

William Tyndale* an English scholar, like Luther made his trans¬ 
lation not from the Vulgate but from the original Greek text as^ 
published by Erasmus. Attempts were made bv the Flornan Catholic 
audiorities to prc\^ent its publication, but in 1525 the New Testa- 
mcni was issued at WormSp in Germany, to which Tyndale h:ad 
been forced to 0ec. Every attempt ^v-as made by the church to pre^ 
vent its circulation in England but it eagf^rly ^vclcomed by the 
people and became verj^ influential on all subsequent English trans* 
lations. Goodspeed says that ninetyr-tivo per cent of the KJng James 
\^erslon is still just as Tyndale wrote it,** 

Tyndale did not complete the translation of the whole Biblep but 
did publish the Pentatcnch in 1530. He U'os hounded by ibo^ who 
sought to prevent hi$ work and w^as finally imprisoned and executed 
in 1536p For no other crime than thot of translating and publishing 
a vernacular translation of Holy Writ. Truly this Bible* taken so 
much for granted by people of our own day, was not easily come 
by* There is a romance about its history that makes fascinating 
EdjjST J. Goodspeed* Mine Cmw ill* BtWa* Abm^OTiC:Qkabvify. Y * 1940. 
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reading. One author uToie the story under the title, Tlie Romance 
of f^ic Ewglrsh 

But the e.^ecution of Tyndale did not keep the Bible hotu the 
people. Indeed, even before his execntiori and while he was in 
prison, Myles Coverdale in 1535 printed the complete Bible in 
English using TjTidale's New Testament and Pentateuch, and 
translating tlie remainder from the German and Latin versions. 
Just two years taler Matthew's Bible appeared. It included not only 
Tyndale's New T4?stflment and Pentateuch, but also a hitherto 
unpublished translation of the further books of the Old Testament 
from Joshua tlnough Chronicles. The remainder was a revision of 
Covcrdale^s work. This became the first licensed Bible in English 
and could be circulated without interference from the state. Two 
years later, in 1539, the Groit Bible appeared, designed particularly 
to be read in die churches, and from that rime fonvard the Bible 
might be read to die people in their own tongue instead of in the 
Latin. It ivas the first authorized version. Not only was it lead in 
public worship, but it was permissible for people to read it privately, 
A copy was made available to the public hut, to prevent its being 
stolen, it was secured by a chain, so it has come to be called the 
Chained Bible. 

The next great version was the Geneva Bible, so called because it 
w'as prepared and published by Puritans who had fled England and 
found a home in Geneva, Switzcrbnd. ThiSp besides being an am- 
pTovement on former editiom, was divided into verses. This system 
was introduced by a French printer in the Greek text. Chapter 
divisions had been made in the Vulgate as early as the twelfth 
century. This version is often called the Breeches Bible from the 
translation of Genesis 3:7, which reads ''And when they knew that 
thej^ were naked they seivcd figtree leaves together and made them^ 
selves breeches/' It was very popular and went through a hundred 
editions. It was the version cunent in Shakespeare's time, and bus 
numerous Biblical quotations appear to have come from it. 

The Btshop*s Bible, 1568, was an authorized revision of the Great 
Bible and superseded it for use in public worship. 

•• Lama H. Wild, Doiilil^y Doran tnd Co-, Canlifii City, E^J- Y-, 1929. 
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All the Bibles thus far noted! were of Protestant origin. But by 
this time the Catholics, too, desired it in their own language, The 
Douay version was the result. The translation which was made, not 
From the Greek text but from the Latin Vulgate, was begun at the 
Catholic College at Douay, but completed at Rheims, France, 
whither the school had fled on being ^nished from Douay. The 
New Testament was published there in 1582, so it is called the 
Rheims New Testament. The publication of the Old Testament 
was delayed some seventeen years, appearing in 1609-1610. Mean¬ 
while, the College had returned to Douay, The Bible as a whole 
is, therefore, referred to usually as the Douay Veision, This has 
been revised many rimes—so often indeed that it is said that "scarcely 
any verse remains as it was originally published.” The revision oF 
Bishop Challoner, near the middle oF the eighteenth century, has 
been the basis oF most subsequent English versions. For example, 
one of the most recent Catholic translations oF die N<nv Testament, 
the scHtallcd Confraternity Edition, is "a revision of the Challoner- 
Rheitns V^eision, edited by Catholic scholars under the patronage 
of the Confnitemity of Christian Doctrine/’^® This has appeared 
separately from the Old Testament, but has also appeared recently 
bound up with the Douay version of the Old Testament, with 
newly edited Annotations of Bishop Challoner, etc. 

Another completely new Catholic translation of both Old and 
New Testaments has been published recently by Monsignor Ronald 
A. Knox. This is a fresh translation from the Vulgate, but 'where 
the Vulgate yields no tolerable sense," says the translator, "or yields 
a sense which evidently quarrels with the context," he has rendered 
the passage from the fiebreiv text and given the literal translation 
of the Larin Vulgate in a footnote. 

The great Protestant English version that has come down into 
our owm rimes is the soHtaUed King James, an authorized version 
which appeared in 1611 and held its place securely for almost three 
Centuries before an important rival version appeated. It was a work 
of real scholarship, performed cobpcrtirively by representative schol' 
ars and clergy of the day, though laigely only a careful revision of 
w Caduilk Book Publiihin^ Campauy, Chiesgo, 1948, 
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the Bishop 5 Bible. No single other %votk has had greater mflucnce 
upon English language and literature than this. It became the basis 
of the liturgy of most of the churches, as well as being the version 
used by ministers in preaching and in die devotional as well as 
scholarly reading of individuals for wd| over two hundred and 
fifty years before a new version was undemken. W^en this did 
appear as the English He vised version p in w’hich American scholars 
participated to some degreCp it resisted firmly, and neither it 
nor the American Revised version tvhich in this country displaced 
largely the English Re\dsedp has even yet succeeded in replacing it, 
especially in the liturgical literature of the churches. Most of the 
very consen'arive churches still use the King James version and it 
is this version which is distributed in such vast numbers by the 
Briibh and American Bible Societies. 

The English and American revisions represented a distinct im- 
provement over the King James version. Its language has been from 
time to Lime modernized since 1611* but it is siiU extremely archaic 
in many of its expressions and therefore not easily intelligible to the 
ordinary reader. The intervening years had seen the discovery of 
numerous ancient manuscripts which had made possible a great 
improvement in the Greek and Hebrew^ texts. There changes ate 
reflected in the later versions. Very recently a new version has been 
undertaken by American scholars and the New Testament was pub¬ 
lished in 1946 as The Siumirrd V^rsio^iJ^ The Old Testa¬ 

ment is nearing completion^ Wbetlier this latest version will succeed 
in weaning readera away from both the newer version and the King 
James, it is impossible to predict with assurance. It is not so difficult 
to get it accepted for private use, but it is extremely difficult to 
sufeticuie its neiver language in the liturgies, for these things ac¬ 
quire a near sanctity which resists innovation very strongly. 

In generab English-speaking Jewish people have made use of the 
King James version or the Revised version, being content to make 
modifications in itp or to supplement it by commentaries. But in 
England fartia] translations did appear in the nineteendi century^ 
and in America an English version was produced in I853p by Isaac 

n Tliomw Nclsan jind Sans, N. Y., 
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Lee$er, By die end of the century this had come to be regarded as 
inadequate and a new version was projected h^* die jetvish Publica¬ 
tion Society< [t was not, however^ until 191? that the version cur- 
icndy in u$c among the Jetvs made its appearance. 

Meanwhile, the modeib w'orld has seen a nuinher of private 
translations. Only tvs’o of the botier-t:nov\'n versions include the 
whole Bible, the Moffatt and the soolled Chicago Bible, hut of 
Nc«' Testament translations there have been many. Most widely 
circulated of these perhaps have been die MofFatt and Goodspeed 
versions, A list of other such translations appears at the end of the 
chapter. 

In what wrsion shall one read the Bible? English teatbers are 
likely to say the King James, since it is the version whose language 
is so woven into the svarp and tvoof of English and American litera¬ 
ture that an understanding of the literature requires some knowl' 
edge of the Bible, 

If one wishes an accurate understanding of w'hat the original 
w'ritcrs of the Bible were trying to say, he will do best to read the 
newer translations, though he will do svell to read and compare 
several, rather than rely upon just one version. Some of them are 
translated by persons or groups who have special doctrinal emphases 
to set forth, and this is likely to color the translation. Latest of all 
vcfsions to appear is the one published by Jehovah's Witnesses. 
One would do well to invesdgate die peculiar biases of the indi¬ 
vidual or group which publishes a version, before putting too much 
confidence in it. This doctrinal bias is almost completely absent in 
die latest American revision, for the prticipation of scholars of 
ividely differing points of view has tended to cancel out the biases 
that might affect privately issued translations. 

For the convenience of the reader a list of versions briefly anno¬ 
tated is found beloiv. 

BIBLE rEnsio.vs 

Tfec Ki«g James, or Authorized, Versian. 

The Hevhed Vcnioji CEnglishJ. 

The American Staml^d Bible, TKflmas NcIsoti & S<m^ N. Y. 

TTu.' Bible: A .MewTnimEaOent, by James Mciifact, Haipei & Brotlient, N. Y. 
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Tile Ccnwf^^ele An Ameriam TTifl«sbtJOH, hy J. M. Powis Smith, and 
others and Edgeu: CkMjdspced, Univmity of (JhicagD Press, 1939- 

Tin? Ooyxry Version tRcunan Catholic)* 

Tiiie Old f esianieFTt, cranslatfll by' RondH A- Knox^ 2 vols. Sliced & 

Ward. N. Y., I948p 19S0. 

Tiie Nen? Testiiiftcnfp transkirai by Ronald A. Knox. Shced & Ward, 1944^ 

Tile Holy Bible: A New Godiolie Edifwn tnuiskticd from the Vulgate, 
The Old Tcstaimeiit is the Douay vefsicn with ncwjy* edited annotations 
by Bishop Challoncr and a new transhition oE the Psalms fmm the new 
Latin version. The New Testament is the Confraternity edition. See 
below—Catholic Bo^ Publishing Company, N. Y.. 194S. 

There are ntany special editions of ike Bihle^ most of rfi™ 
on the King /nmes version* Aniong these are:. 

The BibU, Designed to Be Bead m Living Literaturs, ed. by E, S* Bates, Si¬ 
mon and Schuster, New York^ 1936. Much of the duplkaled nuiienal k 
ornitted. It is beautifully printed and bounds and aU chapter and vme 
markings are left out Poetry is primed m poetic form. In this it re¬ 
sembles an imjlier edition^ 

Richard G* MoidtonV Modern Readers Bible, The Macmillan Companyp 
New York, i895p which hjis been widely used. 

The Dartmouth Bible, edited by Roy B. Chamberlin and Herman Feld¬ 
man. Floughten Mifflin Company, ikjsionp 1950, is likewise an attempt 
to eliminate duplicated material. A new feature k the blendiD? of ihe 
four gospels into a single connected story . Chapter and verse indications 
are retained, but are made very inconspicuous, and do not inteifem 
with the logical division into paragtaphs and sixtions. Also a great deal 
of introductory material and cxplanatoiry notes are inttoduced* reUcctiug 
a moderate liberal attitude toward the Bible. 

NEW testament VERSIONS 

The New Tertamentr An American Translatien^ hy Edgar J* Goodspeed, 
LTnlversitv of Chicago Press, 1923. 

The New fesUrment in Modem Speech, translated by Richard Francis 
Weymouth* Pilgrim Press. Boston, 1914. 

The fiew Testamenii A New TruFtshition. by James Molfatt. Harper Et 

Btothersp N. Y,^ 1935^ i p j 

Tlie New Testuitient. translated by Romld A. KuoXh Sheed and Waidp 
New Y'ofkp 1944 C^rnan Catholic)- 

The New Testemeirl In Basic Englidi, Csmbridge University Press. Eng- 
landp mi. 

The Reined Standard Vemon, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1946. 

The Rheiwis New Testfftfiertt—revised W Catholic scholars under the 
patronage of the Episcopal Committee or the Confraternity of Chnsuan 
Dtctrine CRoman Cathotic), St. Authemy Gudd Press. Paterson* N- J., 
1947. 
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The Apocrypha are found published ^parately m various edi- 
tmis, hy 

Thomas Nelson and Sons—Revised 1 894 p 

The Apocryphal An American TrandathnM by Edgar J. GoodspwJi Uftl- 
vcrsity of Chica^ PresSp 1938. 

Thcv are jndiided usuaEy in large pulpit BibJcs, bound bcmwn the 
old and New Tesbuncnls. 

The Gocdspccd tmnslatJan is bound with the Old and New Testamenis in 
Tile Complete Bible, University of Chicago Press. 

They ore found of course, in the Douay veraion, kil not scpamied ooit 
from the other boobs. 

Seleclions from the Apocrypha may be found in: 

The Dorfmouth BibZe> pp. 736--S40. 

Ballou, Th« Bible of the World, pp. 1027-1050. 

Browne, The World's Great Scripiura, pp, 4^2--4B5, 

S. E. Frost* Sacred Writings of the WorU i Grazi Edigtons, pp. 219-226. 

THE TALMUD 

Complete Editions of the Babylonian Talmud are: 

The Bdhytonian TdnHwJ, Tranilatcd and edited by Micbad L. Rodkiason, 
20 Volunes, Bixtian, J 896-1903, 

The Btdrylomm Talmvd, Edited by Rabbi Dr. I. Bpsidn, 11 Volumes. 
Soncino Press, London, 1948-. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE T/ILMOD 

The Wisdom of Israel, ttansUied and edited by Edwin Collins, £. P. Dut¬ 
ton & Co., N. Y., 1908, —, 

A. Cohen. EverjiKOfi's Tidmwi, J. M . Dent and Sons, London, 1934. 

TJie Babylonian TaImmiI in Seleetion. edited and translated ^ Leo Auer¬ 
bach. Philosophical Library, N, Y„ 1944. 

Talnt iuEc Anthology, Seleaed and edited by Louis 1. Newman and Samufil 
Spici!. Bchrman House, N. Y., 1945. 

Lewis Btownc, The WerU'f Great Scriptures, pp. 438-447, 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Sacred Citerature of the Moslems 


The sacred book oF the Moslems or, as more commonly if less 
correctly known, the Mohammedans, is the Koran. It is unique 
among saci^ books in several particulars. First of all, it is distinctly 
a one-man book. All the other sacred literatures include the writings 
or reputed sayings of nrany people, usually produced over a com¬ 
paratively long period of time, but finally collected and regarded as 
sacred or authoritative. The Koran contains only the purported 
revelations of Allah, given through his prophet, Mohammed. 

Second: Most scriptures abound in historic accounts of a people 
or the life of the founder of the religion and his contemporaries or 
successors. In the Koran there is reference to only two of the people 
of Mohammed^s orvn time, and no information at all concerning 
his Own Ufo experiences. There is, of course, much self-revelation 
as to the nature of the Prophet in what he includes, but of local 
setting or circumstances under which he received the revelations 
there is nothing. The name of Mohatruned appears only five times 
in the entire book. The revelations are introduced simply by the 
tvord Say, more or less the Biblical equivalent of the phrase so fre¬ 
quently found in the prophets, “Thus saith the Lord." 

Third; The Koran was practically completed as a book during 
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the liFetime of the Prophet, although apparently not ^vritten down 
ujidl after his death. Certainly it assumed definitive form more 
quickly after Mohamtricd’s dcatli than did any other of the sacred 
literatures after the passing of cItc founder of any of the other reli¬ 
gions. Thus while there are some le^ctual problems in connecrion 
ivith the Koran, there are relatively many less than in the case of 
other scriptures. 

Tlie Koran is the latest of the gri^t scriptures. Only one other 
of those considered in this study* save those discussed in the chapter 
on the Modem Sacred Ekok, appeared later, namely the Sikh* in 
India. 

Mohammed* die founder of Mohammedanism, or Islam, the term 
used by Moslems for their faith, was bom in 576 a.o. in Mecca, 
Arabia. Of good family;, he ivas early orphaned, and was obliged 
as a boy to go to work for a living, journeying w^idi caravans of 
Meccan merchants someiimes to distant places. This travel gave 
him his first contact w'ith people of different religions, especially 
Christians and Jeivs, These latter he was to know better as he met 
both Jersish and CbristL^n residents of Mecca, and travellers of 
th^ faiths who visited Mecca. AH this is thought greatly to have 
influenced his religious outlook as it appears bter in the Koran. He 
was a dependable worker. He was sometimes called El Atwin, the 
trustworthy. His success led finally to his marriage with Khadija^ a 
wealthy woman for whom he \vorkcd. Although she was fifteen 
years his senior, this union w'as a very happy one and rvas to have 
3 profound effect upon his Future. 

Already he had become something of a mystic. He liked to be 
alone. In his solitude there came to him \isions which he little 
understood. Freed from the necessity of constant journeying and 
preoccupation with busine^, he had time and leisure to go apart in 
the mountains, and it was thus that he beg^ to get what he later 
regarded as revelations from God, or Allah, as he came to be knowir 
among Moslems. At first he w-as not certain of the source of diese 
visions and insighis which came to him. It \\^% not until he had 
confided some of them to his wife who encouraged him, that he 
fdt sure whence the visions came, and so came to believe that he 
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was called to be the prophet of God, the huitian voice through 
whom the will of /Mlalt might Ise made known to men. Once this 
was accepted, the Koran was on the way to being bom, for it pur* 
ports to be nothing else than the very word of the all-wise, all- 
powerful God to humanity, as given through Mohammed. 

At first only a few believed. The people of Mecca scoffed at his 
pretensions of being the moutlipiece of God. In the first place most 
of them believed not in one G^, but in many, and their faith was 
affronted by the thutlderings of their fellow-townsman in the name 
of Albh, whom he proclaimed to be the one and only God of the 
universe, Me tvas resisted, ridictiled, persecuted, and finally forced 
to flee from Mecca to preserve his life, This flight, known as the 
Hegira, marks the beginning of the new age for Moslems who 
count 622 a.u, as their year I, from which all other time references 
are calculated—before the Hegfra or after it, 

The revelations did not cease, hut their charaeier changed, for 
Mohammed, at the invitation of the tribesmen of Medina, now 
became the head of its government which gradually spmad during 
his otvn lifetime to include the whole of Arabia, Gone was the 
leisure for silent contemplation and prayer. Me w'as now concerned, 
of necessity, w4th the everyday affairs with which a political chief 
must deal. The revelations now lake on the form of regulations for 
community living—laws of inheritance, responsibilities in marriage, 
care of orphans and the helpless. Less of poetry now, more of prose 
—beJiiting the prosier aspects of life with which he must perforce 
deal. But this is none die less the revelation of God. &)d was 
through him setting up bis rule on earth. The government under 
him and his successors was for many a year to be a true theocracy, 
the rule of God—and the Koran wras to be the basis for that rule. It 
still is so regarded in truly Moslem states until now—as w'e shall 
presently see. 

After ten years of active direction of this new movement, Mo¬ 
hammed died and die revelations ceased. All the materials for the 
creation of the Koran were now in existence. It only retnained for 
them to be collected and issued in took form. 

Mohammed himself ptobably never wtote a word. It is rather 
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gcncmlly recognized that be neither knew how to read or write 
Moslems believe and assert that he memorized the messages as they 
were given to hUn, then quickly thereafter dictated them to an 
amanuensis who put them in writing for him in the exact form in 
which they were given to the prophet by GabrieL Mohammed is 
then supposed to have taught these to his increasing number of 
followeis, some of whom were known as reciters, dtose who could 
recite the revelations. It was dieir function also to teach them to 
other Moslem followers. It does seem to be true that portions of the 
Koran, as we know it today, Formed a part of the Mosque service 
that Mohammed established, which consisted largely of rituals and 
passages from the Koran. 

There are interesting traditions as to howf Mohammed received 
his cevclation. One modem Moslem scholar, Maulana Muhammad 
Ali, distinguishes three types of inspiration: first there is simply a 
suggestion that comes into the mind of a man who then speaks it 
under the infiuence of the 1 ioly Spirit. The second is described as 
if one were speaking from behind a veil. It comes generally in the 
sleeping or trance state, through dreams or visions. The third is that 
kind where a messenger from God is sent to the prophet with a 
Divine Message delivered in particular words. This is said to be the 
highest form of revelation. This he thinks is the form and the only 
form of revelation the Koran exhibits!* 

Of course, there undoubtedly exist a number of ideas among 
Moslems as to what inspiration means. There is some beginning 
among them of a liberal attitude toward the Koran such as that 
represented by liberal modem scholarship toward the Bible. In 
general, however, it is a dogma of the Moslem faith that tlie Koran 
is the ipsisiTBB verba, the very, very word of God. Muhammad Alt 
says, '‘It was not die Prophet who spoke under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit; it was a Divine Message brought by die Holv Spirit, or 
Gabriel, and delivered in words to the Holy Prophet who delivered 
it to mankind.*'* It was revealed in the Arabic tongue, says Ali. 

* Dr Bdl, oE itic Ka»t,. 1*lieve tlwt 

huAiurd bimwir mcKt of in Tltt Karan, V 1, p, vi. 

» Tt»e Rcti|gion of Jilafti, Latere, 1936, pp. 20 if. ' 

■fd., pp. 20-2L " 
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citing Sura 26:192-195, "That thou nmyest be of the wamcrs, in 
plain Arabic language/' Moslems^ generally^ andt now use the 
Arabic sis the cult language regardless of the nationality to which 
they themselves belong. There is a special sacredness which attaches 
to Arabic. Only quite leceody and ^iefly by non-iVIosIcms, has the 
Koran been translated into other living vemaculais. Even an Eng¬ 
lish Moslem in ilic twentieth century, in publishing an English 
translation, felt obliged to call U not a translation hut The Meaning 
of the Glorious Koran, 

The impulse to bring together and put in written form the mate¬ 
rial of the Koran^ came as a result of the killing off in ivarfaie of 
many of those who were able to recite it from memory. About a 
year after the prophet's deadip his brother-in-IaWp Omarp later to be 
the second Caliph or successor of Mohammedp suggested to Abu 
Bekip one of tlie earliest and mc?st inBueniial of the prophet^s con¬ 
verts and. his immediate successor, the wisdom of making a written 
collection of all the prophet's sayings. Abu Bekr agreed and at once 
commissioned one of those who had served as secretary to A^loham^ 
med, Zaid by name, to make the collection and put ii into tvriticn 
book fonn. This was done. The testimony varies as to just how he 
went about the task. One modern Moslem writer seems io think it 
involved no more than simply having the Koran, as it was already 
in existence in the memories of living menp copied dowTi in written 
form. More critical scholais think that a systematic collection was 
made of all that could be found of the words of the Prophet, both 
written and remembered by his followeis. A tradition says that 
fragments were gathered together "from date leaves and tablets of 
white stone, and from the breasts of men/* 

Tlie question arises at this point as to the order of the material as 
it was w riiten down. Was it simply coHected, the longest first, and 
so on down to the shortesi at the endp a sort of mechanical process 
carried out by Zaid, or was the Koran essentiaUy completed in its 
present order in Mohammed's time and perhaps so arranged by 
him? At this pointp violent differences of opinion emerge. There 
seems to be no sure way of settling the bsue. Those who hold that 
Mohammed had already arrangeti the chapters essentially as they 
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now exist cite passages fioin the Traditions to sxippoit their claims. 
One of the Traditions declares that when Mohammed feceivsl a 
message, he usually dictated it to a secretary and told him speci¬ 
fically at what point in any given chapter the new rcvelationi should 
appear. The dependabihty of the traditions^ is a matter of distinct 
difference of opinion so that the citation of the Traditions as a 
source IS not too convincing. 

At all eventSp it does scetn to be certain that a version was com¬ 
pleted by Zaid^ and that copies of it began to circulate among the 
Moslem faithful. It remained as the standard text all during die 
Caliphates of Abu Bekr and of Omar, a period of over ten years. 

But after a time differences in the text began to be reportedp one 
copy apparendy differing from another in some respects. During 
the Caliphate of Othman, it is repottedi an important leader came 
to him beseeching him to do something about the matter lest the 
Moslems come to "differ in the Holy Book as the Jews and Cltris- 
dans differ in their scripnures/** Whereupon. Othman sent for the 
original copy which was in the possession of one of the wives of 
Mohammed CHafsa)^ and ordered Zaid once more to make perfect 
copies from the original. He a^^ociated with him three men of 
Mecca to order to insure that the language in the perfected copies 
be in accord with the Quraish language which was the original 
speech of Mohammed. Zaid w-as himself a nadve of Medina. When 
this was done, copies were sent to various tjuarters of the world and 
all other copies were ordered to be burned, thus insuring the oor- 
rcctness of all the extant copies of the sacred bcx>k. 

Critical scholarship, it hardly need be said, does not accept the 
orthodox view as representing what actually happened. Critical 
scholars do not think that the material was collected by Mohammed 
himself, nor by any one else during his lifetime, although some of 
them do believe that he may have collected some portions of it. 
Stunt? of the legislative portions may well have been in written 
form, and certain individuals may have memorized considerable 
amounts of the revealed material those known as the Reciters, but 

* Fof ii disfii^kKn of the Traditions belDW, pp. 4^2 ff. 

* MiiLdminMi Ali, Th^ Aetigki^ of Jitum, p. id. 
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tha»i they all memorized the same identical collections is not re¬ 
garded as likely/ 

Arthur Jeffery—one of those wjio has t^'orked most critically in 
the field in recent years—is doubtful whetlicr Abu Bekr ever made 
an official recension as tradition declares. Ratlicr he thinks that Abu 
Bekr was one of those who collected revelation material—and that, 
by reason of his dose lelationsbip with the Prophet, he may have 
inherited the materials the Prophet had collected, perhaps w4ih a 
view to their official publication. But, he thinks, others of the com¬ 
panions of the Prophet may also have made like collections. There 
are certainly traditions relating to such collections, but they do not 
always agree as to just who were the collectors. As the empire ex¬ 
panded, some of these collections became important sources of Mos¬ 
lem teaching, and acquired a degree of authority in limited areas. 
Tliese would be, naturally, the mote complete collections. Tlius. 
according to Jeffery, the people of Damascus and Homs followed 
the Codex of Miqdad b. al-Aswad, those of Kufa that of Ibn Masud, 
eic,^ The recension of Othman then becomes not simply a rccopy- 
ing of Abu Bekr’s edition with the removal of its dialectical varbnts, 
but a strategical canonization of the collection current in Medina, 
and requiring that all others be destroyed. Certainly it rvas politi¬ 
cally desirable to Kate one authoritative text accepted m'cr the 
empire, when one recalls how much of the actual legislation de¬ 
pended upon it. 

Jeffery says, ‘There can be little doubt that the one canonized by 
Othman was only one among many in existence at the time,"* Some 
of the centers resisted the order to destroy their own collections. In 
Kufa the community was divided between those who accepted the 
Othmanic text and those who upheld ibn Masud, who had refused 
to give up his codex to he burned. 

Evidence is found in various commentaries of variant readings 
which have been preserved from the earlier codices. Much scholarly 
work must yet be done before a real lilstory of the development of 

* Anbur Jeffery, Alaierwdj jot iht of Text of tlw Qttr'ow, Lcides. 

E. J. BiiU, 1937. 

^ Op. dt., p. 7, 

*IA,p. fl. 
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the text of the Koran can be written. Moslems have pven little 
attention to such study. But beginnings have already been made 
and. in the course of time, such a history will be written. 

Meanwhile there is no single authoritative text of the Othmanic 
Koran. The most widely used, perhaps, is an Egyptian text of 1342.*' 
The Koran as it stands today contains one hundred and fourteen 
chapters or Suras, These are tjuite unerjoal in length, the longest 
having two hundred and eighty-six verses, accounting for about a 
twelfth part of the entire book, the shortest having but three verses. 
These chapters are given not only numbers but names. A few topi¬ 
cal chapter names are 'The Cow," the longest of all, "The Spider," 
"The Night Journey,” "Cattle," "The Sun," "He Frowned." This 
does not mean that the cow Sura treats of cows at all, but that the 
svord occurs somewhere in the Sura and it has simply come to be 
known by that name. Actually, there is a chapter called "Women," 
but more material appears concerning svomen in the chapter called 
^The Cow," Every Sura save one b^ins vvith the same words "In 
the name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful.” This is 
knosvn as the BismiJIaii. In an interesting statement reflecting the 
ultra-conservative theory of inspiradqn of the book, a Mohammedan 
writer declares that the whole of the Koran may be found in the 
Bismillah, that the whole of the Bismillah can be found in the 
initial letter and that the whole of this can be found in the vowel 
point placed beneath the Initial "B." 

Much of the Koran is made up of poetry, especially the earlier 
revelations. Mohammed was a poet of genuine pow’er and ability. 
Indeed, its poetic style is regarded among Moslems as the noblest 
of all and It becomes a norm for subsci^uent Mohammedan vetse. 
Some of the (juite early Suras are little more than pious ejacula¬ 
tions. They are the auihcntie expression of a deeply religious spirit. 
For example Sura 92, "The Unity," given in Mecca is as follows: 

Say: He 
Cod the Eternal! 


* F« a good ftmerorat with r«re«i!i« tp tit Koran and its kuks i«r Arthur 
for tko HUU>ry of iJi* Tast p/ the £, j BrX 

19^7 ♦ 
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He begetteth not and he is not bcjgotten 
and there is none like unto 

Sura ! I also given in Mecca contains seven verses; 

Iw Nffme of God, tlie Cottipassiomnej the Merciful, 

Praise be to God. Lord of the worlds! 

Tlie compassionate, the nierdFull 

King on the day of iccLonuigl 

Thee only do we worship, and to TTtee do we cry for help. 

Guide Thou us on the straight path, 

The path of those to whom Thou hast been gradous;—with 
whom thou art not angry, and who go noi astray^^^ 

In general, die Meccan Suras incline to he shorter since they repre¬ 
sent for the most pan merely the reported revelation of some aspects 
of religious tmdi. 

ITie Medina Suras tend to be longer, more didactic, and con¬ 
cerned with the detailed regulation of the society of which he has 
now become the political head. Early in his career as prophet, Mo¬ 
hammed is commaiickd by Allah to make his will Imow^n to the 
people, and the judgment that ivill fall upon them should they not 
obey his commandment. Unbelievers stand under God's judgment 
and in imminent danger of the fire of heU as for example in Sura 
52, 'The Mountain"; 

Ilf tfic Nsnie of Cod, dte tlte Mmi/tiJ 

By the Mountain, 

And by the Book written 
On an outspread roll, 

And by the frequented fane. 

And by the lofty vault. 

And by the swollen sea, 

Verily^ a cha^sement from thy Lord is inkminent^ 

And none shall put it hacL 

Reeling an that day the Hcav^ shall reel, 

And stirring shall the mountains stir, 

** TTiff Koroit, nmdjiifd frcmi the Arabic by the ftew* J.. M. Hodwdlr J- M- l>=nE 
& Cql, LdodDii, 1909, p. 63. 
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And vroe^ on tkai day, m those who called the Dp<^t]cs liarSj 
Who plunged for pastime into vain disputed— 

On that day shall they be thrust with thrusting to the 
fireof Hell;-^= 

But God b also merciful and compassionate toward those who 
believe. Again and again he details die joys that wait upon those 
who yield allegiance to the Piophei's God^ Tliere is For example 
Sura 56j “The inevitable":” 

In tire Name of God, the Cofppassio^iate* the Merdfid ^, 

And they who iwere foremost on earth—the foremost still- 
These are they who shall he brought nigh to Godj 
In gardens of delight; 

A crowd of the former 

And a few of the latter generations^ 

On inwrought couches 
Reclining on thejn face to facet 
Ayc-blooming youths go round about to them 
With goblets and ew^ers and a cup of Bowing wine; 

Their brows ache not ftem tt, nor fails the sense: 

And with such fruits as shall please them best, 

And with flesh of such birds, as they shall long for: 

And thdrs shall be the Houiis, with large dark eyc^ 

Like pearls hidden in their shells. 

In recompense of their labours past- 

No vain discourse shall they hear therein^ nor charge of sin. 

But only the cryi "'Peace! Peace!” 

And the people of the right hand—oh! how happy shall be 
the people of the right hand! 

Amid thornless sadrahs 
And tail trees clad with fruit, 

And in extended shade. 

And by the Bowing waters, 

And with abundant fruits^ 

Unfailing, unforblddcn. 

And on lofty couches. 

Jfil.tP* 63% 

1* RniweTI, <jf - cit-f p- 6S. 
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Of a mre ctcadon have we created ike HouriSp 
And we hait^ made them ever virgins, 

Dear to tkeir spouses, of equal age witk tkein. ^^ 

Or Sura 76, 

Jt/ the Name of God, (lie Comjfossiomte, the Merciftd * ,, 

A stem and ealamitdijs day dread we from our Lord^ 

From the ev'd therefore of that day hath God delivered 

them and cost dd them hiighEiies$ of face and joy: 

And hath rewarded their constancyp with Paratlise and 
silken robes: 

Hedining therein on bridal couches,, nought shall they 
know of sun or piercing cold: 

Its shades shall be close over themj and bw shall its 
fmits hang down: 

And vessels and ^ver and goblets Like Sagons shall be 
bomc round among themi 

Flagpns of silver whose measure themselves shall mete^ 

And there shall they be given to drink of the cup 
tempered %vith zendjebil (ginger) 

From the fount thereiu whose name is Sclsebii (the 
softly flowing). 

Aye-blooming youths go round among them. thou 

lookest at them thou wouldest deem them scattered pearlsi 

And when thou seest this, thou will see delights and a 
vast kingdoms 

Their clothing green silk robes and rich brocade: with 

silver bracelets shall they be adorned; and drink of a 
pure beverage shall their Lord give them. 

Tins shall he yonr recompense. Your efforts shall meet 
with thanks. 

We ourselves have sent down to thee the Koran as a 
missive from cm high. 

Await then with ptience the judgments of thy Lord, and 

obey not the wicked among them and the unbebeving: 

Literal-minded Moslems have, no doubt, often enough taken 

** liL, p. 86, 

This KordTf TrflnjIdwJ fusirt tJbe Arol^icr by the Rev, J, M, pp^ 07, 68^ 
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these as litcml pictures of the future life just as Christians have 
taken literally the pictures of immoital existence as given in thehr 
sacred book; but many Moslems, like many Christians, believe that 
these words arc hut symbols through which the Prophet attempts 
to give some conception of the life hereafter^ which he ob\'iously 
believ^es may be one of bitter judgment or of supernal delight* 

On die other hand, the Medina Suras tend to be less poetic, more 
didactic and frequently plain legal enactments for the governance 
of the people of the growing state which Mohammed has now come 
10 rule. They were given to him from time to time as necessity 
called them forth, but faithful Moslems regard these detailed rules 
oF living as nonetheless inspired and authoritative^ the very word of 
God, These often reveal a somewhat different attitude toward vari¬ 
ous elements of the social whole than are held in Western lands, 
but the Moslem believes that they nevcnheless represent Allah's 
holy will, Mohammed in the name of Allah legislates concerning 
the matter of family inheritance, concerning the care and tesponsi- 
bQity for orphans, reflecting herein, no doubt, a concern bom of 
his own experience as an orphan. The regulation of the family life, 
the matter of marriage, the responsibilities of men to their wives 
and wives to husbands are set out in no little detail. The law as to 
the number of wives, which Moiiammed placed at four, is found 
in Sura 4. 

And if ye ate apprehensive that ye shall not deal fairly with orphans, 
then I of other women who seem gpod in your eves, marry but two, or 
three, or four; and if ye still fear that ye sliall not act equitably, then one 
only; or the slaves whom ye hav'c acquired^ this will make justice on 
your part e^ei. Give women their dowry freely; but if of themselves 
they give up aught thereof to you^ tlien enjoy it as convenient, and 
profitable,^® 

Mohammed s ideas ^vith reference to the place of women are no 
doubt sorncivhat different from iho^ held in some other parts of the 
world, but they are set forth with perfect clarity. He obviously 
regards men as superior to women as for example in Sura 4i 

by Rrv, J, M Rodwell, W Sma 

W, pp. 4 JO, 41 L 
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Men MC supCTiDr Ed wpm^n on accaunt of the qualities vvitii which 
Cod hnth gifted the one above the ather« and on aoctiunt oF the outlay 
they make from their substance for them. Virtuous women are obedient, 
careful^ during the husband's absence, because God hath oF them been 
carefuL But chide those for whose refractoriness ye hav-e cause to fear; 
nzrnove tbetn into beds apart, and scourge them: but if they ate obedi¬ 
ent: to you, then seek not occasion agpinst them^ verily. Cod is High, 

Crcatl'T 

Yet at certain other points he did definitely lift the position of 
women to a considerably higher level dsan that current in rVmbta 
before his own time. For example^ female infanticide was forbid¬ 
den; the number of wives a man might have was limited; a woman^s 
dowry could not he taken from her, and she was given the right to 
own property and dispose of it at w^Lll, quite independently of her 
husband. 


TllE BIBLE IN THE KORAN 

One of the notable features of the Koran, From the standpoint of 
Jewish and Christian readerb* is the amount oF Biblical lore that 
appears throughout. Whole books have been written about ihe 
Bible in the Koran, but here we only deal with the relationships 
between the two books. One of the most obvious things to ^y is 
that Mohammed knexv a great deal about the Bible, The probabili¬ 
ties are that he could not read, and that what he included of it had 
come to him at second-hand. He had iminy contacts vidth both Jews 
and Christians in hb travelling about the countr)' with caravans as 
a young man, and in hb contacts widi Jews and Christians in 
Medina and Mecca during hb tnamrer years, k was in these con- 
taetjv that he picker! up what be knew about the Bible. Mohammed 
did not feel himself very different from the Jews and Christians. 
He believed definitely that the Arabian people were just as much 
descendents of Abraham as wea- tjie Jews—they stemming from 
Ishmael, half-brother of Isaac, son of Hagar, one-time serv ing maid 
of Sarah but given by Sarah to Abraham as a secondary svife. Thus 
all of the pre^Abrahamic Biblical figures are a part of Islam's back- 

^nhid., p, 415. 
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ground ^ vvel] a$ oF the Hebrews', and lie makes constant use of 
thc^ who came aFter Abraham and tvho had a significant part m 
developing the Hebrew faith. 

As one reads the Koran, he finds himself often enougli m Familiar 
tetri Cory. But Mohammed quotes rerbalim From the Bible only 
once. Many of the Biblical stories are garbled and scarcely recog¬ 
nisable. He makes frequent reFerences to the gfieai prophets* and 
today Moslems declare their belief in all the prophets, among whom 
they rate Jesus very high- He occupies a very^ important place in the 
Koran. There is at least one whole book dealing largely uitli the 
subject^ Christ in Islam.’" To be sure Mohammed never believed 
in him as divine. His belief in the oneness of God led him to scorn 
the idea that Jesus could be God or even Son of God. How could 
God, who was without parts, have a son? In general, his use of 
scripture b about wliat might be expected from one who did not 
have direct access to it, but got his knowledge of it at second-hand. 

Some Moslem miters make a great deal oF the Old Testament in 
the Koran, and perhap even more of the Koiun in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Again and again they see in Biblical passages a great fore¬ 
shadowing of the coming oF the Prophet of Allah. 

the traditions 

While the Koran b the one completely sacred book of the Mos¬ 
lems, there enlists alongside it a considerable body of supplementary' 
material which is almost as important as the Koran itself in the 
determination of Moslem belief and practice. It will be recalled 
that the Koran is regarded as a revelation, given w'ord by word to 
I\'fohammccl direct from God. In it there is almost nothing concern^ 
ing Mohammedp the Prophet hitmelf, nothing of his informal teach¬ 
ing outside the moments when he was definitely speaking under 
direct inspiration from Allah^ Yet one of the very important factora 
in detennining Moslem belief and practice has come to be not only 

jAmss Rofesqn. Jahry Murray, London. 1^29, 

MulianW All, rhE HflJjr Kpf^ EnglUk md 

mEHtary, pp. Jviu to Iiuml Also u midir of mine on 'Iwcne ContonporOT Me*- 
lem toterpretadon of tbfl BibJe.^ Cmwr Quarter/y, VoL 22, pp, 2^259. Also 
Sti£ M. R. Lpfe of ^ftthemBuid, Oiingo, 1941, pp, 262^2&0. 
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U'hat God has rcrealcd directly in ihe Koran, but whatever it can 
be certainly knovvn that Mohammed himself either said or prac¬ 
ticed, As one mtxlem Moslem writer exptesses it, the Koran con¬ 
tains largely broad general principles of action and belief but gives 
verv’ little in the way of detail as to how this slioold be worked out 
in daily life. If it could only be known what the Prophet himself 
said or did as he went about bis daily labors, met people, resolved 
difScuh situations, this indeed vvould be guidance to his followers. 

It is precisely this which die Traditions or as they are knovsm. 
the Hrtdirfi and the Sufinah provide. The Hadith means literally the 
saying; Sun nab, the actions or customary^ practices of the prophet. 
A single reported Hadith sometimes may relate more than one 
Sunnah, since they tell what the Prophet did as well as said. So the 
tvvo terrns are practically sv'nonymous. Ehiring the Prophet's ovv^n 
lifetime the respect in w^hich he vvas held and the authority which 
he enjoyed among his followers made them eager to treasure cx'ery- 
diing that he said and to note and fe member whatever he did, 

A comparable modem case is that of Father Divine who is re¬ 
garded by his followers as God, Being God, whatever he says is, of 
course, important and to be trca.sured. Therefore, there surround 
him constandy stenographers with pads and pencils to pneserv'e his 
every word as lie speaks it. There were sixteen such persons at his 
beck and call, 1 recall, when I personally visited him in 1945: and 
literally everything that he said was faithfully recorded by one or 
more of this secretarial staff. Later it was transcribed and published■ 
so that there is now a vast body of reported utterances of Father 
Divine in relatively permanent written form. 

During the lifetime of Mohammed probably very little was writ¬ 
ten down, but the Companions undoubtedly made it a point to 
remember and to retell again and again to others what they who 
were privileged to be near him, heard him say or saw him do. There 
is one Tradition at least which says that Mohammed discouraged 
writing such things down, lest this record be confused with die 
Koran itself. There is, however, another Tradition which specifi¬ 
cally authorized a person to write down what he was saying, 

The fact is, however, that very little was written dowm during 
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the Proplifit's lifetime. After hh death the CompaniortSp i,e., those 
persons who were close to and knew the Prophet personallyt 
probably became centers for the collection of sayings and actions 
attributed to him, reported by various persons; and became the 
transmitiers ro many otheis, who had not had the privilege of seeing 
the Prophet, of these sayings and acts of Mohammed. It is related 
that one of the Companions had as many as eight hundred disciples 
to whom he imparted the Traditions which he regarded as authentic. 
Some Moslem wiiters speak of these Companions as essentially 
schools for the tiansmision of the Traditions. Probably some of the 
maierbl was reduced to wniting during this period, but it was not 
until after the passing of the generation of the Companions tliat 
dieir writing Ijecamc common. Now clearly the necessity for their 
recording w'ould become more evident. 

By this time the spreading Moslem empire was bringing under 
its domination wholly nerv cultures and attempting to teach them 
the Moslem way of life. Some authoritative source of detailed 
instruction beyond that furnished by the Koran became imperative 
so that probably larger and larger numbers of Traditions were com^ 
mitted to writing. Caliph Omar 11, about one hundred years after 
the fJegfra is reported to have written to an under-officerp ordering 
him to collect and write down the Traditions for fear many of them 
might be lost; but he cautioned, '"Do not accept anything but 
Hodrth of the Holy Prophet-”^ Collect ions during this period, even 
those made in writing, were probably by no means general but 
comprised only those held in certain localiiies or transmitted 
through only certain ones of the Companions. Tlius there w-as no 
general collection available. 

It vras not until the third century after the Hegirn that anything 
like a systematic attempt made to bring together a general body 
of Traditions, and of tho;^ that were attempted at this time there 
were wvo kinds. One was the collection of the Hadiih according to 
the particular Companions of the Prophet to whom dicy could be 
traced back. Since a great many could be attributed to a compara¬ 
tively few of the Companions and d^ese were upon all sorts of sub- 

^ Mukaintftad Mir cst.r pp^ 71—71. 
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jects^ the result^ wbiJe better than no collection at aU, was not too 
he^ifuL It was oF little aid to one who inigUt be seeking a saying 
on some particular topic. The other type of oolloction knot™ as 
]amh arranges the Hadith according to subject matteip and is defi¬ 
nitely more critical in tone. Six ordiodox collections of Traditions 
are generally recognized as authentic, though there are sevTral 
others of which use is frequendy made by Moslems. These six arc 
the collections of Bukhari Cd. 256 ATI,); Muslim 26li A.HOl 
Abu DavMid (d. 275 A.H,); Tirmidhi (d. 279 A.H.}; Ibn Maja 
Cd. 283 A.H.}; and Nasai (d. 303 A.H.). Fora more complete list 
of collections see Muhammad Ali» fteligtow of hlam^ pp. 72—76. Of 
these quite the most important are those of Bukhari and Madim. 
Bukhari is recognized as perhaps die most authoiitative^ He under¬ 
took a systematic sifting of a great mass of TraditionSj^ said to num^ 
her 600,000^ bm ended up ivith selecting something less than 9^000 
as authentic. Of these about one in three is a \nriant of some other 
saying in the collection so that the total number oF diFFerent recog¬ 
nized sayings in his collection is under 3,000. 

ITie elimination of such vast numbers of reputed sayings of the 
prophet has led Western scholars to question seriously die validity 
oF any of them. Howeverp Muhammad Ali, a contemporary^ Moslem 
scholafp says that among die 600,000 were included hundreds of 
variants of the same sayrngs, since it was customary to present as 
separate Traditions any sayings that differed by as much as one 
word from any other saying. He thinks that Bukhari's screening of 
the Traditions was done in a manner, "'in no way inferior to modem 
methods,"®* Many tests were applied to each independent Tnidi- 
rion. First, each transmitter must be authenticated. In the printing 
-of the Traditions it is customary to give the line of transmitters 
through whom die Tradidon lias been handed dowUp eg,, Ihn 
Omar reported that the Prophet said, ''When your women ask to go 
to the Mosque at nightp give them pemiissioii." Here the report is 
that of one of the Companions of the Prophet,^ But another may 
read "A” said that '"B” reported to him that he heard Mohammed 

MiihainmiKl Ali. op. dir, p. 06. 

I^luJlVPniibdl. xAklik A Afiiniiiij/ of B 10’:16Z,. pp. 106—107. 
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sa>% or a third or a fourth person may be mentioned as a transmitter. 
All these mast be duly authenticated before the Hadith is accepted 
as valid. Ali lists ten rigorous tests which each one must pass before 
it is accepted.-^ But most important of all is that it must be in 
accordance with the Koran. 

Bukhari in his collection ordinarily heads each section with a 
Koranic veise, showing, says All be considered the Traditions 
simply as an explanation of the Koran, and in no sense a substitU' 
don for it. The content of the Trad i dons is highly varied^ some of 
it is of the most commonplace or seemingly trivial nature. Such, 
for example^ as this; 

‘A'jshii said* I used to comb the hair of the Messenger of Allah, peace 
and blessings of Allah be on him.^^ 

Wisha was the youngest of hh wives and his fovorite. Or! 

Abu Huraira said. The Messenger of Mhh, peace and blessings of 
Allah be on him, said! "It is the sunna that a man should accompajiy his 
guest to the doOT of the house."“ 

Or: 

Ibn 'Umar reported. The Messenger of AUah^ peace and blessings of 
Allah be on him, said: ‘^When one of you b inriied lo a matiiage feast, 
he should go to 

A islm said, She conducted the bride to a man from among the Ansar. 
And the Prophet of Allah, peace and blessings of Allah be on him, ^id, 
'"O 'A'isha! Why had you no music with you, for the Ansar love 
music. .. 

'Umar said. The Messeng^ of Allah, peace and blessings of Allah be 
on him, said: "Eat together and do not eat separately, for the blessing is 
with the company 

But if such single Traditions seem of little importance, in the 
aggregate they <Jo provide a very- good picture of the Prophet him 

"Mutumnud A!i. ndif;it7n of hUmi, ™. 86-87. 

*« Muhiuimtad Ali, A MtnfiMl of ffodiiA p, 366 f Bu^ri 6-21 

p. 3S8 (IM-Mih. aO:l). 

" Ibid-, p. 278 CBuVhari 67:723, 

IbiiL, p. 1*76 (B. 67;6Hi3. 

Jhii.. p. 356 CIM'Msh, 2 Dl 1). 
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self and of what he was accustomed to do. The Koran, itself, fur¬ 
nishes almost no information concerning the Prophet. It is only 
through the Traditions that the man himself emerges. 

If some of the Traditions seem to be of slight importance, others 
contain some of the more profound ethical and religious teachings 
of Mohammed. For example, the following Tradition from the 
Alishfeif coliection reveals a side of Mohammed not often discov¬ 
ered in the Koranic teachings. It is quite reminiscent of the Sermon 
on the Mount, 

Say not, if people do good to us, we will do good to them, and if 
people oppress 115, we wiU oppress them: but resolve that if people do 
good to you, you will do good to them, and if they oppress you, oppress 
them not again.^ 

Another from the same collection reveals rather a different concept 
of God from that usually found in the Koran. At least Western 
interpreters of the Koran find the Moslem God! to be a distant, 
austere, relatively unapproachable figure. Here one finds an active, 
seeking God not so frequently associated with Moslem teaching. 

God satih: Whoso doth one good act, for him are ten re wards, and 1 
also give more to whomsoever 1 rviJJ; and whoso doth ill, its retaliatiDn is 
equal to it, or else I forgive him; and he who scekeih to approach me one 
cubit, I will soet to approach liim two fathoms; and he who walkcth 
towards me, I will nin towards him; and he who cometh before me with 
the earth Full of sins, but joineth no Partner to me. 1 will come before 
him with an equal front of forgiveness.^ 

Another story setting forth somewhat the same teaching, is found 
in three different collections of Traditions. In the Koran there U 
very little in the way of story material, most of it is made up of the 
forthright commands of Alt, or directwes for the conduct of human 
affairs in the Theocracy, or poetic expressions of religious insight 
given to the prophets. But the Traditions abound in good stories, 
somewhat like the stories found in the gospds. Here is one: 

** StiuitEy Lane-Poole, TJte Spetctin and Tahte-Tutk of lii# Projihat At«lbnf*- 
moJ, LDiidcii;i| Macinillaii vid 1905, p. I47« 
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Abu Hmaiira, said. The Messenger of Allah, peace and blessings of 
Allah be on him, said: a prostitute was forgiven—she passed by a dog> 
panting with its tongue out, on the top of a well containing water* 
almost dying with thirst: so she toot off her boot and tied it to her head- 
covering and drew forth water for it; she was forgiven on account of this. 

It was said: Is there a reward for us in (doing good to) the beasts? He 
sajdi 

In every animal having a liver fresh with life there is a reward.*^ 

One of tlie collections brings together a number of interesting say¬ 
ings by the Prophet concerning women, which have undoubtedly 
had very great influence on Islamic culture in its attitude to ward 
women. 

The world and all things in it ace valuable, but the most valuable 
thing in the world is a virtuous woman. 

I have not left any caiamiiy more hurtful to man than womaciK 

Verily the best cf women ate those who are content with little. 

Adinonish your wives with kindness^ for women were crealcd out of a 
crooked rib of Adam^ therefore if ye wish to straighten 1%. ye will break 
it; and if ye let it alone, Jt will be always rrooked. 

Every woman who dioch, and her husband is pleased with her, shall 
enter into paradise^ 

A widow shall not be married until she be oinsuJted; nor shall a virgin 
be married until her consent be asked, whose consent Is by her silence. 

Do not prevent your women from coming to the mosque: but their 
homes are better for them. 

O assembly of women, give alms, dthough it be of your gold and 
silver ornaments; for verily ye are mostly of Hell on the Day of Resur¬ 
rection.** 

Slavery was a universally recognized institution in the dme of 
Mohammed* not alone in Arabia but all over the world* It vm but 
natural that he should Have had something to say conoeming slaves 
and their treatment. If From tlie standpoint of today Mohammed's 
countenancing of the practice seems an evil thing, it should be 
femembened that Christian people held slaves in America until less 

MuhanmvAd Ali, Maniia! of HaJith, p, 21L 

« SiaijJw Uce-Poolc, Speech^ md T^dilt-Tatk of ikf IWh>i M[>lluinnMiI. 

pp, 16 ]-l<i 2 . ^ 
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than a century ago. Actually Mohammed by his teaching did a 
great deal to ameliomte the harsh conditions onder vvhich slaves 
lived. 

Cod has ordLiined that your brothers should be your slaves: ihetcforc 
him whom Cod hath ordained to be the slave of his brother^ his brother 
must gi%’e Iiim oF the food which lie eatetb hlm^lfp and of the clothes 
wherevviLh he clotheth himselfp and not order him to do anything 
beyond his powerp and if he doth order such a work, he must himself 
assist him in doing it. 

He who heateth his slave without faultp or slappcth him in the face, 
his aionement for tliis is freeing him. 

A man who faehaveth ill to bis sJave will not er^ter into paradise. 

Forgive thy servant seventy times a day^” 

Although the basis of the Theocracy was bid in the direct re^^ela- 
tion recorded in the Koran, Mohammed spoke often of government 
and the obligations of ruler and subject. 

Govemment is a trust from Godp and verily government vvil] be at the 
Day of Resurrection a cause of inquiryp unless he who hath taken it be 
worthy of it and have acted jusUy and done good. 

V-'erily a king is God s shadow upon the earthy and every one oppressed 
tumeth to him: then when the king docth jtistioe, for him are rewards 
and gratitude from his subject: but:, if the king oppressethp on him is his 
sin, and for the oppressed resignation. 

There is no prince who oppressetfa the subject and dieth, but God 
forbiddeth Paradise to him. 

If a negro slave is appointed to rule over you, hear himp and obey 
him, though his head should be like a dried grape. 

WTren one of you geiteth ang^y, he must sit down, and if his anger 
gotith away from sitring, so much the better, if not. Jet him lie down.^* 

Also of war and fighting he speaks often^ aside frotn that which 
is found in the Koran. 

When the Prophet sent an array out to fight, he would say, March in 

■>Si4inlev t-aiM^Pcjali^ ffad Tokle-Tolfc of flu! Prapliei AtdKhami^riAdi, 

p, J63. 

Stinlrii' X,.3nc-FoQJe, avid Tialitd-Xdlc cf Prophet AfoALamnwui^ 

pp 167. 
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the name of God and by Hts aid and on the religion of iLc Messenger of 
God. KD) not the old man who cannot fight, nor young children ntn* 
women; and steal not the spoils of war, but put your spoils together; and 
cjuairel not amon^ yourselves, but be good to one another, for God 
loveth the doer of good.^^ 

On figbdng for the Faith; 

I sweat to God, in whose hand is my life, that marching about morn¬ 
ing and evening to fight for religion is better than the rvoild and every¬ 
thing that is in it: and verily the standing of one of you in the line of 
battle is better than supereiogatory prayers performed in your house for 
sixty years.®* 

Probably no sacred book has been more inSuentiah not alone 
upon the religion derived from it, but upon the total culture of the 
people wlio embrace the faith, than the Koran. And Islam, it should 
be said, is not simply a religion, it is a culture. One can hardly 
speak of Chiistianity thus, though at certain periods, notably in 
medieval hutope, the term would have been more applicable than 
at any other time. But Islam has always been more than religion, it 
has also been government, indeed almost every aspect of life, botlr 
individual and social, has been colored by it* Wherever Islam has 
gone, among whatever people, it has carried certain patterns of 
thinking and acting which have molded the total culture of tlie 
people into what is distinctly recogni;table as Islamic. 

Quite the most important factor in cffecring this result has been 
the Koran, ;ind to a lesser extent the Traditions. The Koran is of 
course the basis of Islamic worihip* Most of the rituals and prayers 
both in tlie masque and in private are taken from the Koran. People 
learn to recite great portions of it. The sermons in the mosque—for 
in this respect they follow Jeivish and Christian custom—arc based 
upon the Koran mainly, though frequendy upon the Traditions as 
well. It b in the latter that the warmer, more personal elements in 
Moslem teaching are found, and its stories are told and retold as 
are the Gospel and Old Testament stories in the Christian churches. 
These form, of course, the basb for all religions education. What* 
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ever may have happenetl within Christianity to remove the Bible 
from the center of religious education, Moslem religious education 
is still Koian-cemcred. Much of it consists in memorizing passages 
from tlie Koran, The pupils may or may not understand it, but they 
learn it, great quantities of it, much as in our earlier days children 
memorized the Bible. 

"Hie Koran is liltewise die chief basis of instmetion for those who 
are to e.\ercise leadership in the mosque. Islam docs not have priests, 
for like Protestant Christianity it insists upon the universal priest¬ 
hood of believers, but tljere are Imams, ntuILihs, u femurs, who per- 
form many of the functions of ministers^ teachers^ leaders in Islam, 
and these must be trained in the knowledge and understanding of 
the Koran. 

The basis of all Moslem ethical teaching is the Koran. The good 
is what Allah wbhos. What Allah wills is revealed in the Koran, 
supplemented by what Mohammed is reported in the Traditions to 
have said or done. Questions, then, of right or v™ng must be 
decided on the basis of die Koran. Men, therefote, to live right- 
eouslvj must know the Koran ^ 

But it is not the basis of religious education alone. It is die thief 
basis of all education. To say this is of course to speak from the 
point of view of a secularist age, whkh sets religion apart from 
general culture, as only one aspect of it. In an integrated culture 
such as that existing in the wholly Moslem slates^ one simply does 
not udk about religious education as someihing apart from general 
education. In a real sense, all education b religious and definitely 
follows the Moslem pattern. And for this the Koran is basic. Chil¬ 
dren learn to read from the Koran, not from secular readers such 
as American children use, where the '1 see a cat,^ type of text is 
so frequently found. In an older day in New England, it will be 
remembered, children learned to read from die Bible. 

Of course there are few^ if any^ completely Moslem states now. 
Modem influences from die West tend to modify the educational 
process, hut there are still parts of the world ^vhere the greater part 
of education, from the primary school through the university, finds 
its basis in the Koran. Grammar, sjntax, poetry, prosody, rhcEoric, 
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literary style—ttOTH what better source may be dravvn the materials 
of instniction? 

But it wa 5 perhaps in the realm oF legislation that die Koran and 
die supplemental^^ Traditions most vitally afFeaed the everyday 
life of iMoslem pe<^les. From die beginning of the Mohammedan 
period^ in Medina, leligion and the stare became one and the same 
thing. Mohammed established a theocracy* ihe rule of God among 
men. He provided the lavt's, many of them in the form of direct 
revelation from Allah; those now found in die Koran. Tradition 
has it that a part of e^Tcy^ day Mohammed set aside to receive the 
complaints and suggestions of the citizens of Medina, and by his 
often simple and homely settlement of the important or unimportant 
issues brought before Kim, be set the pattern for ages to come in 
Moslem jurisprudence. Sooner or ktefp the entire civil and criminal 
codes of law, known as the Sliaria, were built solidly upon a Koranic 
background. This continues to be the case in some Moslem states 
until the present day. In other states which have lost dieic inde¬ 
pendence and have fallen under the mle of foreign powers, tncxli- 
fications have of necessity been made. Modem Turkey, under influ' 
ence from the West, in 1524 definitely al^ndoned the Moslem 
legal system and substituted for ic criminal and civil codes taken 
from the West. But in the greater part of the world in which the 
MoslerrK are die majority, the influence of the Sharia is still very 
great- 

The personal rule of Mohammed was confined to a compara¬ 
tively small area, more or less homogeneous as to its inhabitants— 
all of them Semitic in background, and dw^cllers in desert or semi- 
arid lands. A relatively simple legal system sufficed to govern such 
a culturer but after the death of Mohammed, the spread of Moslem 
power wus very rapid and soon came to include peoples very differ¬ 
ent in background and custom from the Arabians. Situations began 
to 3 ri,se that Mohammed had never had to meet. How were thev' to 
know how to answer questions that Mohammed had never faced? 
The biisic rule was to follow what either had been revealed through 
the Koran or had come down through the Traditions as having 
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been uttered or performed hy MoliammetL But by what means 
could the extension be made to wholly new situations a$ tlicy arose? 

It wns almost inevitable that differences as to the interpretation 
of the Koran itself as well as the Traditions should arise. Influential 
individual interpreters created schools of inte rp re ration p some of 
which came to be regarded as orthodox hy the general body of Mos- 
lemSi and some as heredcaL The four recogni^ as onh^Jox were 
the Haniflte, founded in Iraq by a Persian ^ Abu Manifa, w^ho died 
in 767 A.D.; the Malikitc> founded in Medina by Malik'ibn-Anas 
Cabout 715-795 A.n.); the ShafitCp founded by an Arab, al^Shafi^i, 
bom in Persia; and finally the Hanl>alite> most conservative of the 
fourp founded in Baghdadp by Ibn-EdanbaL The service they per- 
formed was not greatly different from that of the creators of the 
Jcwidi Talmud whose commentaries on the Mishnah were designed 
to guide the Jew's in the diaspora, and help them to adjust to the 
foreign environment in which they found themselves, and still hold 
fast to their traditional faith. 

It Ilv^s because of the necessity of meeting such problems that 
tivo principles were e\'olved which have been of very great impor¬ 
tance in the development of Moslem law. These were the piiriciples 
of Ijma, or agreement, and that of Qtyas, oi analogy. 

The principle, Ijma, is based in part upon an important tradirion 
to the effect that ivhat Moslems agree upon is right—that is, the 
principle of consensus, "My people shall never agree on an error-” 
The probliun, however^ is (o get consensus of all Moslems. This 
was comparatively simple in the peried immediately following Mo' 
hammed's death, but it became exceedingly difficult as Islam spread 
across die worldp so some further definition had to be found. The 
earliest seems to have been that if the Companions could agree 
upon anything, that would become authoritative. But after the 
generation of tite Companions disappeared from the scene, who 
then w'ould represent the consensus? There was much difference of 
opinion on this question. And no single, every'where accepted defi¬ 
nition was to be found. Perhaps the nearest thing to consensus, one 
which did become practically effective, was the consensus of the 
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learned doctors of Islam; and this has been still further reduced to 
the agreement among the learned doctors of the four accepted 
schools of thought in Islanii 

Actually* since die very early period, consensus has played a very 
important role. Bui it is possible in almost any given legal decision 
to itivole as authority those who refuse to abide by the decisions of 
others. Therefore, there is no completely accepted body of Ijma to 
which one may turn, 

Tlie other principle, and a very far-reaching onc> is what is 
known os QiyflS, or analogy. If there were no specific saying in the 
Koran or in the Traditions, and no Ijma or agreement existed with 
respect to a situation which arose in the course of Islam's rapid 
spread beyond Arabia, how could it be met? For it must be remem¬ 
bered that Islam was not simply a way of life for individuals, but 
for the whole social body. Some principle bad to be determined 
which would make such necessary decisions possible within the 
framework of Moslem teaching. The principle which emerged was 
that of analogy, a principle which has been employed infonnally at 
least if not formally all through Christian history. Not so many 
years agp a Christian minister, Charles M. Sheldon, wTOte a book 
which has been one of the most widely ctrcubted volumes in the 
world, next to the Bible. It was entitled In lih Steps, Wktit WoiifJ 
/ems Do? It was the story of a man who undertook to follow in 
Jesus footsteps, and do just what Jesus would do- But ho^v would 
he know what Jesus would do? The author once chalJenged a daily 
newspaper to let him run the pper for one vveck as he thought 
Jesus w^uld do it—and was given the chance. Circulaticm for the 
week zoomed to an all rime high—for that particular week—showing 
the interest people had in such a venture. 

Well, obviously, Jesus lived in a different age, amid different 
surroundings. He knew nothing about modem industrial and urban 
life. Mow could Mr. Sbddon know what he would do? Only by 
invoking the identical principle used by Moslems in die extension 
of their faith into nexv and radically different cultures^ namely that 
of analogVr If Mohamtned had said or done nothing precisely bear- 
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ing upon the problem of the moment, what hod he said or done in 
an analogous situation? 

Natumlly, people might well differ, first, as to whctlier the simo’ 
lions were really analogous, also as to just how far the analogy 
might he carried. It is clear that unanimity of judgment w^ould not 
easily be found, and it has not been. Think for a moment of the 
dtfliculties people get into in trying to follow jesiis. Shall one go to 
tvar? To be sure Jesus said some things veiy closely related to it. 
"They that take the sw'ord, shall perish by the sword,” But is it to 
be taken literally or onl^ figuratively? Moslems have had the same 
dilficulty. Yet the principle has been e.scensivelv used in c^^tending 
the teaching of Mohammed into new areas. W'hen sufficient agree¬ 
ment, IJma, can be reached as to such e?{tensions, even if only in 
a limited region, they become effective in providing a basis for an 
extension of the Sharia, 

The Koran has been translated into English and other modem 
vernaculars many times, though some Moslems, especially the ortho¬ 
dox Egyptians, frown upon it. An annotated Iht of these will he 
found at the end of the chapter. Unfortunately only a very small 
portion of the T'mditions has as yet lxs;n made available to English 
readers. It is to be hoped that other selections will appear and that 
at least the entire collections of Bukhari and Muslim will be trans¬ 
lated for the use of modem readers of English. 

What has been said thus far has been largely true of Islam in 
general, but in particular of the larger of the two major Moslem 
divisions, die Sunnites. All the sects accept the Koran, but they 
differ in some degree as to their acceptance of the Traditions, The 
Shialis, for example, recognise five collectbns which are not found 
in the generally accepted Sunnah list, iMso it may be said that just 
as in Christianity' and Judaism different elements emphasiste some 
books of the Bible more tlian others, naturally the ones that sup¬ 
port their own peculiar views, so it is within Islam, But all alike, 
the rigidly orthodox Wahabis, the Persian Shiahs, the Sufi mj^tics, 
the modern Ahmndiyya Movement in Islam, w'lrich has its own 
Promised Messiah whose wrirings have for them the value of scrip- 
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tuxe^ and niimeiiDus other branches^ find their bases somewhere in 
the Korarir the various collections of Traditions and their e^rtension 
through the agreements and the awaJogies. And they all arc to some 
extent stil) involved in adjusting their faith to the changing modem 
world as it increasingly impingjcs upon them. For I$lam h a living 
faith. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


"Modern Sacred Hooks 


It k abundantly evident fiom the reading of the previous chapters 
on the sacied books of the various peoples of the world that the defi¬ 
nition of a sacred book is not a hard and fast one. Thus far I have 
taken a body of Jiterattue which has become recognized histoiicallv 
as sacred and therefore authoritative, for one reason or another, and 
discussed it. The task in this final chapter is somewhat less fixed 
for tne by history. 

Ordinarily time is an important factor in the making of a sacred 
book, particularly when die book turns out to be of composite au¬ 
thorship, less important when it is a one-man book. Even here, 
however, only time is able to prove whether the movement founded 
by the revealcr will hve and attain to more than limited significance. 
Most of the scriptures thus far discussed are ethnic in character. 
Will any one of diose I mention here ever arrive at that distinction? 
Only time will tell. It may be said, however, that in some cases the 
number of people who have come to esteem the writings here to be 
mentioned as sacred is much greater, in proportion to the elapsed 
time since their first appearance, than was the case in some of the 
world religions as now recognized. This may, of course, be due 
chiefly to the fact that modem methods of propaganda have greatly 
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increased the ease with which a new teaching can be brought to 
the attention of the world. Even so, it is not a little startling to 
discover that some modem movements wliich purport to be based 
upon a new revelation from God have been able in the short space 
of a decade to claim In excess oF a million followers. 

Since insuHjcJcnt time has passed to assun: to the books here 
discussed a permanent place among the sacred books of the world, 
such as that enjoyed by the ones that have so Far been discussed, T 
feel it necessary to draw up a definition of a sacred book which will 
enable roe to pick out oF our modem world what may be called its 
sacred books. I propose as that definition, rcolitiing that it would 
probably exclude some of those already discussed, the Following: 
The sacred book contains writings that purport to have been pro¬ 
duced under divine or extra human inspiration or impulse, and 
w'hich have come to he recognized F>y a substantial number oF 
people as the basis oF their religious faith, since it is regarded by 
them as the authentic revelation of God to them and to the world. 

Are there, under this definition, any modem sacred books? The 
anstver is, "Yes, many." They are Found all over the world. Most 
of them are local in their significance—so far. Some of them are 
doubtless more or less ephemeral, but some have already achieved 
the dignity of world religions. Lot me fiist mention two From Japan, 
both of them the product of tire last hundred veais. 

The Japanese Shinto sect, Tenrikyo, which before die war 
ranked among the recognized Shinto sects, with a membership of 
some three million, was founded by a woman known simply as the 
Foundress, whose prophecies constitute the basic scriptures of the 
movement. She died in 1686 at the age of ninety. She vvas the 
incarnation of God. as stated by one of their publications. God 
had never before, it declares, "come do%™ to the world lo lead the 
people," but, "after a long waiting, the time at last came and God 
showed himself to the World, taking the body of The Foundress as 
die incarnation, at the sacred place of Jiba in October, 1838. Tlie 
Foundress taught the world, and led men, high and low, to the 
salvation for tlie reconstruction of the world. Through the media¬ 
tion of the Foundress, after a long separation, i.e,, since the creation 
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of the world, God and men met again."* It was not, however, until 
1869 that she began the composition of die prophetic poems known 
by the name O^fude-salu. Thenceforth, according to the book Teti- 
rikyo, "almost for twelve years the Foundress wrote dovs'n the holy 
prophecies piece by piece by the dim light of a kerosene lamp, as 
they came ^siting through her mind that was filled with heavenly 
inspiration. She sometimes wrote them doivn in the dark, but there 
was no need to change the cliaractcrs."* Only a few of the poems 
arc available in English translation, knotvn as the Dancing Psalms.* 
Konkokyo is another Shinto sect which was founded by one 
Ikigatni Konko Daijin in 1859 "in accordance w'ith the divine com^ 
maud of Tenchi-Kane-no Kami.” At that time the founder "enlight¬ 
ened by inspiration from God, indicated the path of mie belief 
and his practical solutions, based on his otvn spiritual experience, 
brought relief to people suffering from disease, misfortune, and all 
other miseries of litc,"'' The movement was recognized bv the 
Japanese government in 1900 and took its place among the officially 
approved Shinto sects. "Dependence upon salvation through the 
founder is the cardinal point of die C^ur^ teaching,”* for, having 
"set himself to the task of accomplishing the divine work, he (The 
Founder) attained the rank of ikigaiur, the living God, who though 
in the flesh was one with the God, and was given the divine name 
fkigrrmt Koako Dai jin. Living God Konko Daijin/'* 

It is his teachings that form the sacred book of Konkokyo. Unfot* 
tunately, there is no indication in available sources as to how exten¬ 
sive it is nor how it was collected. It is found in English, probably 
only in part, in the litdc volume The Sacred Scriptures of Kowfeo- 
kyo, translated anti edited by Konkokyo Flombu (Headquarters of 
Konkokyo) Konko-cho, Okyama-kin, Japan 2593 , 1933 , The Kon¬ 
kokyo sect was represented at the World Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago, 1933 , 

'■ TenTikvo^ Ooyushj, Teariltycii Hi^ad Ctiurcli^ TmchkabiM Mod- 

eratesf, TamWidii^ JitpiirL, nA., pp. 4-S. 

= nL 
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■* TJic Sacred Scrivtum of KjCrnhikjo^^ p. uL 
*lhid.,p.xx. 
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America has been prolific in its production of scriptures, some 
already completed, some still in the process of being revealed. TTie 
lelatii-e unimportance of many of them makes them of little interest, 
for example, the inspired utterances of the founder of the House 
ol E}avid, fkmjamin Purnell. Timothy Ehew, better knoivn as Noble 
Drevv, All, a Negro, Founder of The Moorish Science Temple of 
America, was the medium through whom a new Holy Koran was 
rev'ealed to serve as the scripture for the group. It has only a few 
centers in the larger dries. 

Father Divine gives new revclau'ons every day which are duly 
recorded in The New Day, a weekly netsspaper. There has as yet 
been no collection of these revelations, other dian scattered selec¬ 
tions published by a follower, Walter C. Lanyoti, in England,’ But. 
here is a scripture in the rnaking. If the movement survives the 
passing of the founder, it may become one as truly as any of those 
that now exist. Here, hb followers believe, b God himself speaking. 
His words are recorded verbarim hy a corps of stenographers. There 
were sixteen of them when 1 vbited him. Even now where groups 
meet outside of the Eastern area, where Father Divine appeals 
Ion? them in person, his messages are read from The New Day, 
vety much as scripture is read in other religious groups.* 

The T Am groups regard the WTiritigs of Mr. and Mrs, Guy 
Ballard, their founders, as given them direct faun some divine 
source, chiefly the Ascended Masters, of whom St. Germain b the 
principal one- Ballard publkhcd hb earliest revelations from St. 
Germain in Unveiled Mysteries, a most unusual account of hb 
adventures out of the body, in both space and time, in the course 
of which the basic teachings of the cult appear. Thb was followed 
by other volumes of similar nature, it b difficult to say just what 
will be the outcome of all thb. As long as Ballard livcd-^he died in 
1939—both he and Edna Ballard, his wfe, continued (o receive 
messages in public and in prit-ate via the Ascended Masters, includ- 
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ing Jesus^ Sfnce his death and consequent ele^anon to the state of 
an Ascended Master himselft Mrs, Ballard continues to teceive 
messages from them and from him. The fact of still-current revela¬ 
tions, of course fc prevents the dosing of the c^nom Wiether on the 
death of Mrs, Ballard, one of the three only Accredited M^sengers 
to this age, the messages will be continued through the ebird Mes- 
senger, son Donald Ballard, it is impossible to predict surely* [ per¬ 
sonally think it doubtfuL In this case there may be a closing of the 
book, and eventually a gathering of all of this mass of revealed 
material in to a single collection* It has so far been published in 
various books and in the monthly ma^zine^ Tlie Voice of I Avu 
Again^ it is a sacred book in the making.^ 

AnotJier prophetic levcaler was Dr. Frank B. flobinson of Mos- 
covvp Idaho, founder of Psychiana. He called himself a prophet. 
One of his books bears the title T7ie Prophet Speaks. In dozens of 
places in hts writings he asserts categorically that he speaks under 
divine inspiration. He died in 1948, so it is too early to predict what 
may eventually come of his revelation. During most of rtventy years 
Dr, Robinson steadfastly refused to organize his numerous foUowets. 
His work was almost exclusively by mail or radioj so no church 
developed which might naturally be expected to cany on after his 
death. In his latter years, he informed me^ that policy was changed 
and they liad begun to organize as rapidly as possible. With what 
success they met I have not heard. If it does become a well-organ¬ 
ized movement and develops deep loyalties to Dr. Robinson and 
his teachings^ it may yet result in the creation of another modem 
sacred book to serve as the basu; of the new faith. He has ivritten 
a great deal. There is much repetition in what has come from his 
pen. But some process of selection might woU take place in the 
course of time which would provide a solid core of teachings which 
the group would recognize as authontativc.^® 

Among the modem forms of religion that have developed their 
own sacred literatures may be found two variant types: CO Those 
whicht besides acknowledging as their ovvn some already established 

• UnMlcn, ijp. ci^, pp, 257-30S, 
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scripture, add to it a supiplementary script ore, die product of the 
inspiiation of their own foinider. ^2) Those which recognize no 
other basic scriptural authority than the revelation brought to light 
by their founder. Examples of the first type are Christian Science 
and Mormonism; of the second, Bahai. We tieal first with Bahai, h 
is a world religion, found widely scattered among the nations. 

Bahai was bom in Persia just a little more than a century ago, 
1844. There was tviibin the Shiah Moslem group a lively expecta' 
tion of the return of the Twelfdi Imam who had disappeared, 
promising that he would one day come Iiack. There was liketvise 
a belief, probably influenced by Jetvish thought, that there must 
first appear a Forerunner, in the manner of John the Baptist, before 
the coming of the expected one. In 1844 such a one announced 
himself, called by Bahais the Bab. He gained a considerable follow¬ 
ing. but after only a few years was put out of the way by die 
Persian government. But only a short rime after this, arose one 
claiming to be ibe one foretold, and he was so received. He became 
known as Baha u'llah, the Splendor of Cod, and his movement as 
Bahai- He spent a great part of his life as a prisoner—not always in 
prison, but obliged to live in a prison colony. All during these years 
he taught and wrote what have since come to be knoivn as ’The 
Tablets of Bahaullah. TTliese have come to be regarded as the 
basic scripture oF the movement, though the writings of the Bab 
and of the prophet’s son and successor, Abdul Baha, ate likewise 
considered on almost, if not, the same level as those of the founder. 
Says one who was for many years a leader of the movement, Albert 
Vail: 

The Bahais who make a practice of reading as far as possible the 
sacred books of all religions, declare the words of the Bab. Baha'ullab 
and Ahdul'Baha posses tbe same recreative pow-w ^as other sacred 
boob). They illumine, exalt them, reveal to them tbe presence of God 
and them with His love.“ 

E^Imont says that the founders utterances "like other dis-ine 
manifestations, may be divided into two classes, in one of svhich he 

“;Thc Bahai Morvemeni,” leprinttij Frotii f/ariwnl Tlieoiogicd Eeview, July, 
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v^^les or speaks simply as a man vvlio has been charged bv God 
with a message to his fellows, wJiile in ihe other class die words 
purport to be the direct aitemooc of God himself,'^ But he admits 
that ’ no Imrd and fast line can be drawn between the human and 
divine elemeni in his life or teachings.^' For even when he speaks 
as a imn, says Essclmont, he "speaks as God s messenger, as a living 
u.vample oi entire devotion to God's Avill. His wltole life is actuated 
by the Holy Spiri t. '^^ 11 is writings were very extensive and only a 
part ol them have been translated into Engiidi or other European 
languages, so few can know the ^vhole oF them. For practical pur¬ 
poses, a brief selection knov™ as Hidden Words has been widely 
circulated as expressing the more important teachings of the prophet. 
It is ij^ed in vest-pocket size* This selection, plus a much larger 
number of passages, have been translated and publbhed under the 
title Bahai World Faith, This has appeared in various editions, each 
larger than the previous one. The 1943 version carries the following 
statement. "'This repbce$ the work published in 1923 under the 
title Bahai Scriptures and contains later and more accurate transla¬ 
tions, as well as Tablets and prayers not then accessible in English. 

It contains 465 pages and is arranged topically. It, as well as a 
number of other publicalions of Bahai, i$ issued with the approvraj 
of the Bahai Central Commissions^ 

It appears that the canon is not yet fixed. Nor does it seem likely 
that it will ever be completely closed, for one of their beliefs is in 
the continuing revelation of God for which they have made pro¬ 
vision in their Scheme of organization. In this it resembles E^oman 
Catliolicism and Mormonism, both of which have a definite con¬ 
cept of continuing revelation, and machinery through which revela¬ 
tion is supposed to be received, namely, the eliurdi represented in 
the person of the Pope in the case of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the First Presidency in the case of the Mormons. 

There remain two modern American sacred books lo be con¬ 
sidered ai somewhat grister length, viz., Science and Ihahh with 
Ntw Em, Rev. 2nd cd^ Gp Allen and Unwin, LnndoOp 

1940, |s. 53. 
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Key to the Scriptures, and the peculiar sacred writings oF the 
Church oF Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 

Let it hrst be said that Christian Science accepts the Protestant 
Christian Bible, just as other Protestant Christians do. Further^ 
more, Christian ^ientists read their Bibles, 1 suspect, with luore 
regularity than most other Protestants. Article I of the Statement 
of Belief, u'hich must be signed by all who seek membership in the 
First Church of Christ Scientist in Boston, the Mother Church, 
reads: “As adherents of Truth, we take the inspired wotd of the 
Bible as our sulhcicnt guide to eternal life." lliis article was handed 
down by Mrs. Eddy, and there is no word in tlie rernaining five 
articles which even refers to any other scripture. No mention is 
therein made of Science and Health. However, in Artide IV, on 
church membership, it is specificany stated that a member must be 
a ' belicv'er in the doctrines of Christian Science according to the 
platform and teaching contained in the Oiristian Science textbook. 
Science and Health ivith Key to the Scriptures, by Beverend Mary 
Baker Eddy. The Bible, logedier with Science and Hajlth and odier 
works by Mrs, Eddy, shall be his only textbooks for self instruction 
in Christian Science and for teaching and practicing metaphysical 
healing." Are we then Jusdfied in regarding Sdence and Healifi 
as a sacted book? May it not be merely a peculiar interpretation of 
the Bible tvhich is held to by the church in accordance with good 
Protestant custom? Presbyterians are supposed to regard the Wesi- 
minsier Confession as an authoritative interpretation of the trae 
meaning of the Bible at crucial points, yet that famous confession 
would hardly be held to he a sacred book. 

Here we must recall the definition of a sacred book with which 
we began. It must be first regarded as of divine inspiration, and 
secondly, be held as authoriiative by the group in matters of faith. 
Does Sdejtce and Heahii fit these ret^uiremenis? As to the second 
requirement there can be little doubt. One only needs to recall the 
place given to it in the public and private \s'orship of Christian 
Scientists to be convinced that it docs meet this requirement. In 
public worship there are rivo roaders. One reads a passage from the 
Bible, selected ahead of time by a committee which determines for 
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all Chriiitiaii Science churches what shalJ be read In the churches 
on each Sunday of the ysir. The other reads correlative passages 
from Sdettce attd Hatith. Some think there is significance in the 
fact that the second reader—there are two in ei'Cry church—reads 
from the Bible^ while the first reader reads from Science and 
As is well known there is no sermon. The reading from Scieitee 
and Health, which is of course the word of Mrs. Eddy^ is effectively 
the sermon^ and historically did take the place of sermons by the 
pastors which were regularly preached in the earlier Christian Sci¬ 
ence churches, until done away with by order of Mrs. Eddy. That 
to sayp independent study and interpretation of the Bible is not 
enough. It is ak^^ays the Bible interpreted by Mrs. Eddy in her 
various writings tvhich is regarded as the true statement of doctrine. 
It is she who deteimines for her follow^ers the effective meaning of 
scripture. It would seem, therefore, that the inspiration of Holy 
Writ is dependent on its interpreter for its effectiveness in reaching 
the mind of the Christian Scientist, Does this then merm that her 
own writings are themselves inspired? If they are, then clearly they 
meet the first requiretrieni of the definition of scripture. 

Tliat Mj:s. Eddy herself cxinsidercd them inspired^ there can be 
no doubt. *'No human pen nor tongue taught me the Science con¬ 
tained in this book. Science and hleaitb" she declares (lO: IS). Or, 
again she writes’ '‘God certainly revealed the Spirit of Christian 
Science*' (495:29), which is, of course, known only through Sci¬ 
ence and Hedtk. She speab too of '*the divine origin and operation 
of Christian Science"' (273:25)^ of the '"dkdne basis of Christian 
Science" (383:8), and asserts that 'Christian Science h unerring 
and divine" (99:15)^ But Christian Science can only be knomi 
through the textbook; therefore, is it not also '"unerring and di- 
vine" ? For Sef^^tee and Health, she states, "is the voice of Truth to 
this age and contains the full statement of Cliristian Science/' On 
a number of occasions she spoke or wrote concerning the writing of 
the book. In Miscellany she wrote: "1 should blush to wTite of Sci¬ 
ence and Health widi Key to the Scriptures as 1 have, were it of 
human origin, and were L apart fram God, its author" (p. 115). A 
follower reports chat, once visiting Mrs. Eddy, he was asked if he had 
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Seen a certain painting in her room at the Mother Church. It pic¬ 
tured a chair in which she $ai while writing the textbexjk. Sheets 
of manuscript were scattered on die floor beside it Said Mrs. Eddy 
to him: “The picture is true to life* When the ideas of Truth 
poured into my thought^ 1 was so careful not to miss anythingp that 
1 let my papers fall to the floor. When the moment of revelation 
passedp J gathered them up and arranged them/'^* 

In Mfsoelhmy, she tells a bit about writing: 

I could not write these notes after sunseL All thoughts in the hue of 
Scdptural interpretation would leave me until the rising of the sun. 
Then the influx of divine interpretation would pour in upon my spiritual 
sense as gloriously as the sunlight on die nxatcriai senses. It was not my¬ 
self, but the divine powder of Truth and Love, infinitely al>o\'c me, which 
dictated Sci^uce and Hifoldi Key to the ScripiTires+*® 

And her followers have accepted its inspiration. Dakin quotes from 
die Chmriflw Seferree Jounml CiiJift>ritinate]y he fails to gwe chap 
ter and verse) a statement made by the editor in answer to a query 
conecrtiing Science awd He^hh; 'Would it not be too material a 
view to speak of Screwce awd Heddi being hosed upon any edition 
of the Bible. ., , Tlic Chosen Onc% always with God in the Mountt 
speaks face to face. In other wordsp Science oud Health is a first¬ 
hand revelation/'^“ Another who knew Mrs. Eddy personally writes: 
"Perhaps we sometimes read Science and Health without a thought 
of the fludior. May we not rather reali^ that we ate not only read¬ 
ing the word of Godp but that our communion with Hint (God) 
is through the Message written by His chosen scribe.'"^" Sibyl Wil¬ 
bur, ofEcial biographer of Mrs. Eddy for the movementp indicates 
again and again the inspin^d nature of her writings; (Italics mine) 

It h no refutation of her sublune discov'ery in 1866 or of her divine 
guidance in preparing and presen ling its fnncapI^Sp that the work was a 
growth and did not spring full blown into her niind.^*^ 

i*vtv Knev Misry Eddy, Cfinsuajh Seknoe PuUuhiiig Companyp Bos¬ 

ton, 1941, pp. 42-41, Uwd bypercHission. 

Kntv? Baker p. 41. 

Mrj. Eddy, Ciwrlta Scribocr's Sons, N. Y., t930p p. 195+ 
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Her disserlations as wclJ as her writings were beginning lo unseal the 
fountains of her insfimlonu^^ 

Her authorship of the AfonW was as much inspired jis her authot^hip 
of Scktice fTFjd Health with Key to the Scripiures ™ 

One who was her personal secretary for a time notes se^'eral 
sayings of Mrs. Etldvt w'hich he wrote down immediately on le¬ 
mming to his desk. They w^ere, he writes, confirmed by other 
members of the household as subsiantLally correct. One of them 
was: 

'"Every by law in the Mantud is inspired. 1 did not write thetra any 
more than I wrote Science and (showing, says the reporter of 

the utterances) that both catnc to her through revelation.*^ 

Surely no other citations are neces^rj’ to establish the fact that 
these writings arc regarded as inspired. Thus we are fully justified 
in dflssifpng Science and Health as a modem ^cred book, accord¬ 
ing to our definition. 

Mormon ism, like Christian Science, accepts the Bible in its Prot¬ 
estant form, Aitide 8 of its Articles of Faith states simply, 'We 
believe the Bible to he die w'ord of God/* but adds* ''as far as it is 
correctly mnslated/* The phrase, '"as far as it is correctly translated/* 
means Aat the Mormons have dieir own version of the Bible, which 
vs^as made by Joseph Smith between June, 1830, and July^ 1833- 

In the BooJt of MmnmO iii. 40) it is asserted that “many 

plain and precious parts” have been removed from the Bible; and 
again in a revelation of Joseph Smith given June, 1830, God, speak¬ 
ing to Moses, declares, “1 will speak unto you concetning this earth 
upon which thou slandest and thou shah write tlie things which 1 
shall speak and in a day %vhen the children of men shall esteem my 
ivords as naught and take many of them from the book which thou 
shalt write, behold I will raise up smother like unto thee, and diey 
shall be had again among the children of men, among even as many 
as shall believe.*'®* This is the evident authorization for a correction 
of the received version of that time. 

iMfeiJ:, p. 181 , 

« p. 
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In the preface to the 1944 edition of the Bible published by the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints at Inde- 
pendenccj Missouri^ this statement appears: 

This work is given to ihe Church of Jesus Christ of Larter Day Saints 
and to the public in pursuance of the comniandment of God^ M con¬ 
cerning the maner of translation and correction, it is evident from the 
manuscripts and the lestJmony of those who were convemnt with the 
facts that it was done by direct rev'elarion from God. 

A few of the differences observed on comparing this version with 
the regular King James version may he indicated. 

The first verse of Chapter I of C^nesis in the corrected version 
reads: 

(v. 1) And it came to pass that the Lord spake unto MoseSp sayings 
Behold, 1 reveal unto you concerning this heaven and this earth; write 
the words w^hich 1 speak. Cv. 2} I am the Beginning and the End, tliu 
Almighty Cod. By mine Only Begotten 1 created these things. 

All of this precedes what is ordinarily verse t in the standard 
versions. Verse 3 of the Mormon version continues: 

Yea, in the beginning 1 created the heaven and the earth upon which 
thou siantlest (v. 4> and the earth was without form, and void; and I 
caused darkness to come upon the face of the deep, etc^ 

Note that it is all expressed in the first person instead of the 
third person, and this follows dear through the creation story. 

The narratives run fairly gI<kc together through chapters 3 and 4, 
At the introduction of Enoch in the Mormon version, there is a 
long section continuing through chapter 6. with 71 verses, and 
chapter 8 with 85 verses, dealing with Enoch's ministry, his prophe¬ 
cies, visions, prayers, etc. The flood narrative ts suhstantially the 
same, and at chapter 1L the two narratives are once again parallel. 
From there on, there seems to be very slight difference between 
tire versions. 

Space does not permit an examination of the whole Bible, Jt is 
significant that drere are changes, sometimes rather substantia] in¬ 
deed, in comparison with the regular authoriied version. 
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One sample from the New Testament mu^ $uffice. In chapter 
12 of St Luke, the versions are identica] through verse 9, which 
reads: "'But he who denieth me before men shall be denied before 
the angels of God."* In the Mormon version is then inserted, the 
following two verses. 


Now his disdples knew that he said this because they had spoken evil 
against him before the people for they were afraid to conf^ him 
before men and they reasoned among themsdlveSp saying "He knoweth 
our hearts and he speaketh lo Dur condemnadon and we shall not be 
forgiven.^ But he answered them and said nmo them. 


Once again the tvi'O versions run parallel. 

Berween verses 30 and 31 of the regular version is inserted the 
following: 


And ye 9re sent unto them to he their ministers pnd the laboror is 
ts’Orthy of his hire for the law sayeth that a man shall not muzde the ok 
tliat tieadcth out the corn. 


By the end of the chapterp the Momion version has gained a total 
of nine verses. 

Article 8 further adds: 'We also believe the Book of Mormon 
to be the word of God”*^ But the reveladon has not ceasedp as they 
believe, for the 9ih Article of Faith reads: "We believe all that God 
has rcvcaledt all He does now revealp and ^ve believe that He will 
yet reveal many great and important things pertaining to the King¬ 
dom of God.” In accord with this ardde^ Talmage wrote: ^The 
canon of scripture is still open: many lines, many preceptSp are yet 
to be added: revelation surpassing in importance and glorious ful- 
ness any that has been recorded, is yet to be given to the church 
and declared to the world. 

The Articles of Faith themselves were, according to Mormon 
belief, "given by inspiration" by Joseph Smith about 1841* in a 
short history of the church which he furnished at the request of a 
Chicago editor. The history published first in Tbrics afid 
Season, March L 1842. 

** T4lnuigF, Vtliclm o/ Foitb, p. 2. 
p. III. 
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Actually, Mormons accept as auihariiative revelation not only 
the Book of Monttoii^ but itso the Book of Doctrines atid Coven- 
a»is and Tlie Pearl of Great Prrc^e. These are quoted constandy 
by Talraage in his discussion of the Aitkies of Faith, uhich is 
ready a study of Mormon theology, alongside the Bible and the 
Book of AJonJtOrt. Thus it may be said that these together con¬ 
stitute the historic canon of scripture as receh'ed by the church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 

The channel through which continuing TCvelation reaches the 
church is the First Presidency which is the head of the church, 
very much in die same sense as the Pope in Roman Catholicism. 
Saj's Talmage: "By divine direction, a president is appointed from 
among the members of the High Priesthood to preside over the 
entire church. ... He is called to be 'a seer, a revelaior, a mnsbtor, 
and a Prophet, having all the gifts of God which he bestows upon 
the head of the church.' ” This latter quote is the precise ettpression 
used to describe Joseph Smidi himself. Talmage continues: "His 
station is compared by the Lord to that of Moses of old, tvho stood 
as the mouthpiece of God unto Israel." To him belong "the keys 
of die kingdom,"*® 

The story of the Book of Mormon is too familiar to require de¬ 
tailed retelling here. It is believed to have been written on gold 
pbies, whose whereabouts was revealed to Joseph Smith as a very 
young man, but written and hidden away centuris earlier by 
Alotoni, last remnant of the people tvho had migrated from the old 
world to the new. The greater part of the story is that of Laman 
and Nephi, sons of the prophet, Lehi, who migrated from Jeru¬ 
salem about 6(W »,c. From them descended the Lamanites and 
Nephites, the former becoming the American Indians. The two 
peoples ivarred against eadi other, and finally about 400 a.d., the 
Nephites were destroyed in a battle in Upper New York near 
where die tablets were found. In the course of die narrative is 
Found die account of Jesus’ appearance to the Nephites shortly 
after his ascension. Tlie golden age of the Nephites followed diLs 
appearance. All this had been recorded on plates of gold. These 

Op. cif.p p. 210. 
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the prophet Mormon abridged on other plates of gold and kFt [o 
hh son, Moroni, to be added lo as he deemed tiec^saiy, and hid¬ 
den aivay in the earth, l ie made some roodificarions and added to 
the book of Ether, in which is told the story of die jaredires, tvho 
at the time of the building of the Tmver of Babel migrated to the 
Western world. They, too, were finally destnoved, but the record 
bad been written by Edier^, ibe last prophet of the Jaredites, and 
hidden away. Found later hy one of the rulers of the Nephiies* it 
was shortened and added to the Book of Mormmt by iMoroni. 

Alleged to have been wTitten in hieroglyphic^ it ivas translated 
by Joseph Smith, a very meagerly educated young man, by means 
of the Urim and Thummitn found along with the plates. The wTirlc 
of translation is reported to have been done hy Joseph, who w-a^ 
separated by a curtain from the amanuensis who wrote it dowTi. In 
all the successive versions of the Book a statement signed by eight 
witnesses is included, witnessing to their having seen and handled 
the golden plates. This is held by Mormons to be proof positive of 
the tmdi of tlie reputed origm of the Book. Naturally it has been 
doubted by those outside the faith and ev^ery effort has been made 
to find a tnore plausible expbiunion of the sources of this serip' 
ture. WTiile absolute certainty is, of course, impossible at this late 
date, non-Mormon scholars arc pretty well convinced that its basis 
w^as an historical novel by a one-time Presbyterian clergyman by 
the name of Spaulding, w^hich he intended calling The Mflimscript 
Foiiitd m the IVdds 0 / Aforjuoft or. Unearthed Bea?rds of the 
f^ephites. It was offered for publication 10 a printer in PitL^buigh, 
without title affl^ed. The manuscript was left with the printer, the 
author agreeing to provide the title page and a preface. Sickness 
caused a delay, and on his return the manuscript had disappeared. 
But what is the connection of all this with the Book of Mormon and 
Joseph Smith? The link is found in the fact that Sidney Rigdon 
was employed in die print shop at die time and that he was a 
primary figure in the early days of the founding of Monnotiisni. 
Arbaugh^* goes so far as to declare that the real founder of Mor¬ 
mon ism w'as Rigdon, rather than Joseph Smith, and that the latter 

^ C* 0^ Arbaugh^ m University of Chicago Press, 1^32, 
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was used ratWr as a tool in effecting his purpose^ Naturally Mor¬ 
mon wTiiers deny this and defend the book as a genuine revela¬ 
tion received through the prophet Joseph Smith It is impossible 
CO enter here into the merits of the controversy^ but there is 
much circtimstandal evidence to support the claim of non-Mormon 
scholars. In an age such as ourSp critical of all claims that run 
counter to what may be scientifically proven, the Momion has a 
heavy burden of proof upon him- Mormon children who grow up 
under the careful tutelage of the church entertain no more serious 
doubts about the inspiration of Joseph Smith than they do that of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah or Paul. But older Mormon youth have their dif- 
ficuldes as they move out^ as many of them do, into the larger 
community of the world and catch something of the critical spirit 
of the age. 

Mormon educators seem to be (juite hospitable to the work of 
critical scholarship as applied to the Bible, For example, various 
professors from the University of Chicago, including Dr Good- 
speed. Dr* Graham and others, have been invited to lecture on the 
Bible at Brigham Young University, 1 have never seen any work of 
a critical nature on the Mormon revelation specifically done by 
Mormon scholars. It will be strange if eventually such work is not 
attempted. 

T/ie Book of Doctriwes and Covenants contains a series of lec¬ 
tures on faith delivered at Kirtland, Ohio, It is not stated that they 
utsre given by Joseph Smith, But the remainder of the book con¬ 
sists chiefly of revelations given to Joseph Smith, the Seer or Rev- 
elator. Each revelation is dated and a title states to whom it was 
directed, and in some cases under what circumstances. Some are 
general, some to specific mdwiduals, including at least one directed 
to his w^fe* Emma, There is one given through Brigham Young, 

The Pearl of Great Price contains The Book of Moses, whidi 
purports to be visions of Moses as revealed to Joseph Smith in 

iT A good mipple itc wny in wliidi MocTDOCki luppoct ihrir Wief m Book 
ol Momon ii Vdr 17, Na, 4 of Ths Cmp^ sm AduJt Smdy Cmirte, 

pubUdud by Tht Hcrdd Publivhinj^ Hquj« of iIm Bnc^^Hidusd Church at Inde- 
pcndoiccv Mo-, ihe title Hrtdcnca of thfl Book of Marman/" 
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1830. The Book of Abraham, which h described as % translation 
of some ancient records that have fallen into out hands from the 
catacombs of Egypi^ the writings of Abraham while he was in. 
Egyptp^ is also included. In additionp there are other writings of 
Joseph Smithy a short aocounr of the beginnings of his ^vort, and 
the Articles af Faith. 

These two books then contain in the main the revelations which 
came to Joseph Smith during the early years of the movement— 
those probably referred to in the phrase ‘all that He does now 
reveal.'" They arc basic to the whole movement^ and far more im¬ 
portant in theit bearing upon ihe organisational life of the Mor- 
mons than either the Bible or Tfie Book of Mormon^ for ic W'as in 
these succ^ive revelations of the prophet that the growing move¬ 
ment took shape, and their most characteristic beliefs and practices 
were tletermiiiGd^ 

Limitation of space precludes an adequate discussion of the cuL 
rural role of these numerous modem sacred books. Since there is 
not one of them which represents other than a minority group 
within 3 larger wholci one cannot here write, as has been done in 
the case of some of the great ethnic scriptureSp of their molding 
influence upon a total culture. But it may be said that each scrip¬ 
ture does play an important part in the Lives of the members of 
die various groups. Only in the Mormon group has there been a 
profound social effect upon the adherents. Here, piorhaps due more 
than to any other single factor, to the doctrine set forth in dieir 
scriptures, of the ''Gathering of the SaintSp” they tended to draw 
together into a compet social body, building their own commu¬ 
nities as they did at Kirtland, Ohio; in Jackson County, Missouri; 
at Far West, Missouri; at Nauvoo> Ulinqis; and finally in Utah. 
Converts came from all over the United States^ Canada and England 
to join the Mormon community. This concentration of Mormons, 
their unfamiliar religious beliefs, their different patterns of living, 
and their economic solidarity, which constituted something of a 
threat to the non-Mormon community, even on the frontier, brought 
upn them the hitter prsecution which drove them from one place 
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to another in scaTcti of peace and the opportvtnity to live according 
to dieir tevealed way of life. It became finally evident that only in 
the complete isolation of the West could they enjoy tliis freedom, 
w they braved the hardship of the long trek across the plains and 
desert mountains to die valley of the Great Salt Lake, 

Here in relative isolation from a restrictive majority, they did 
develop a culture of their own in which the influence of their re¬ 
vealed scriptures was very great. Here they formed what was prac¬ 
tically an idea) theocracy according to their scriptures and built a 
great sclf-suffident community. 

Brigham Young was the great organ iring genius of this new 
empire. He derived whatever authority he had from the new rev¬ 
elation and governed, as he thought, certainly, according to the 
teachings of die faith. 

With the coming of the Gentiles to Utah, the political direction 
of the state has, of course, passed from the church as church, but 
even today die economic and social life of the Mormon community 
is still to an amaaing degree determined by the principles taught 
in their sacred book. 

It w'ould be a great mistake to suppose that those mentioned thus 
far in the chapter are the only m^em sacred boob. Within the 
year a new one from Japan and another from Cambodia have come 
to the writer's attention. Almost every movement mentioned in the 
appendix of These Also Belfei'e has someibing like a sacred book, 
either already formed, or in the making. And others will yet ap¬ 
pear. So long as men believe in a higher power who is believed 
capable of revealing himself to man, there will arise those who 
believe that God has spoken to them and will become bis mouth¬ 
piece just as the prophets of older religions have done. Which of 
these will live and become the authoritative bases of great religions, 
only time can disclose. It will undoubtedly be die intrinsic values 
in the writing themselves and their ability to speak to the universal 
heart of humanirv which will determine the spread of their in¬ 
fluence and their uidmate survival. 
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MODEHS^ SACRED BOOKS 
Smircfi for Further Recdmg 

The more recojt sacml books sue not munlLy represented in Ae antholo- 
gks, !n the case of Baku there is a mbstandaJ section of the wricings of 
Baki'u Hah and Abdul Baba iticladed in Sohrabp The BAle of 
hind, pp. 590-713^- 

S* E, Frost, Samd iTriliBgs of the World's Great has sections 

From the Book of AfojTnoHp Doctrines and Coi7^0fttj and the Fe^l of 
Great Price, pp. 367-377; and m few exceipcs fttwn Scimee and Health, 
pp* 379-388. 

The Chnstian Science textbook. Science tred IieoFiJi wxdi Key ta the 
Scripiares and the Booh of MorfFtoit, will be found in most Bbraries. The 
other sacred books have been mentlDned in the Footnotes throughout 
the chapter. 
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75 ff'i Hebrewr, 337 360; Hindu, 

122; Mrulau, 462 B. 

Laws, 339 

Lawi Qf ilfanH. 122 
Lny adhereub, lain, 210; Buddhbt, 160 
Layman, 194, 210, 347, 359 
Lee^cr, [uac, 436 

LxsaJ litcmture, Babyiecian, 75 €4 

nindu. 82 

Legend, 191, 275, 378 
Legends, 21. 334 

Lejae, June*. 241, 245. 247, 252, 255, 
258,259,263, 269,271.272 
Lcfai, 480 

Levtikus, 122, 313, 324, 358 
Li Chi, 238, 255, 262, 268 
Ligh t nf Asin, 198 

Lin Yntang. 239, 245, 262, 264, 266, 
270, 277. 278, 279, 280, 282, 286 
LtientuTE, funeraty. 39 
Loftot. 421 

Lnrd, 230,231,328.350,376, 396w 404. 
410 

Lord's Sm^ 139 
Lotus Cof^, 198,201.423 
Love, 132. J7l, 172, 233, 246, 363, 
400,413,416,419 

Luke. 199. 384, 392. 393. 396, 397. 
401, 416, 479; date of, 405; style ef, 
403 

Luke-Acts. 40], 402 
Lun Ym 238, 261 
Luthei, 8, 383, 415, 426. 431 

Macaulifie, Mu Arthur, 217, 229. 231. 

233. 234, 235 
Matxahees, 325. 359. 375 
Magadhi. 152 
MagnificBt. the, 393, 404 
Ma^bhaiata, 123, 134, 139. 147. 148 
Mohavastu, 195 
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I jidex 


Mjtluvin. 203. 20-1. 205,207. 20®, 209, 
211; faint. 213 

MahAVOM, 152, 190. 193. 194, 195, 
197, 200, 201 

JVh/jhimti Niluvft, 161, 161^ 191 
MoLcbi, 324, 358 

Afonmaf, Cbibciin Sdence^ 477 
Majiuscxipts., 386, 48 L; Qr^k, 383 
Maoris, J3 

Mom, 163p 16S, 172, 179, ]80p 196 
Mardon, 438 
Marcus Awrlius, sd 
Mark, 384, 391, 394, 395, 397, 401, 
402. 407 
Mackandcyat 146 
MankaJl, 8 £t JotiL, $4 
Marx, K^l, 3 
MMSocfruc! itxu 320 
Matflicw, 384, 392, 393, 394, 396, 397, 
398. 400. 402, 403 
432 

Mecca, 440, 444, 446, 451 
Meccan Suras, 447 
Medina, 44J, 444, 445, 451 
Xtcdiru Smaa, 447, 450 
Mdji, 304 

Mencius, 238, 255, 270, 271, 272, 273, 
281 

MetiiaL. 346, 352. 353, 379 
Mkah, 324, 353. 318 
MilEenntalists, 426 
Miman^a, 119 
Mins dynaaty, 258 

MUanihiope, 46 
MitcelEany, 475 
Mi^kat, 457 
Muki»6. 3^, 463 
MithraiiftL, 93 

Mnjdmi Sacred Books, 305, 440. 467 ff. 
Modem schuW 342, 353 
Modern scholarship, 325 326, 360. 373, 
331. 416 

Modem script, 239 

Mohammed, 237, 387, 439, 464, 465 
ML^amttiedan, 306 
Moharrmieihuiisin, 440 
MohenJ^ydAm, S4 
Muksha, ill, 114, 204 
Monks, 177, 195. 198; Buddhist, I S7, 
159, 162, 163, I SO; JaiD, 206. 214 
MoDothebm^ 58, 219^ 308, 343 
Moorish Science Tcmde of AmrricB, 
470 

Moral teadiiiac^ 240, 427 
Mormonisrxu 472, 473, 477 
Mormons, 483 


XSomrsI, 480, 481 
DViosa-u: auihonhip, 340, 342 
Mnsfi, 75, 322, 325, 310, 335. 137, 
338. 340, 346, 347* 360, 478. 480 
Modem, 218* 2i9* 237 
Mwimi, 81. 233. 322. 439, 449 
Mixher ^uidi, 474, 475 
Muhaiqinqd AU, 454, 455, 456, 458 
MuU Stitns, 206, 213, 214 
iMimdak^ ]18 

Muratarian fragment. 428j 429 
Muslim* 455, 465 
My«jc. 373. 423, 440 


Nahuas. 19, 20 

Nahimi, 324, 358 

Namdev. 221. 224 
Nanai, 220, 221, 223, 228, 229, 231 
307 

Negative Coniessidm* 44* 45 
NcEciTuaJj, 324. 325. 361 
Nepiiites, 481 
New liay* the, 470 

New Dispensation, 379; Heaven, 427; 

Jenisolcin, 427; Law., 398, 400 
New Testament, 4, 93, 111, HI, 262, 
278, 116, 319* 338, 375, 376, 378* 
300, 402, 403, 431, 432; Mormuii, 
479 

NihWia, 182* 185 

Nidessa, 170. ITB 

Nihon^ 293. 300 

Nikayas> 156, 161 

Nile* 36, 355; hymn trj, 51 

Ninnma, 162, 163. 17S* 194* 198 

Noah. 60. 326,418 

Ndhle, Alargamt, L43 

Non-aciinn, 279. 282 

jNcD-videnoc, 279. 282 

Nodio. 302, 303 

Nccthcm israei, 334,136* 341, 342, 348 
Nuns, BuddKbt, 180, 1^ 


Ohqdiah, 324 
tlceaii of sroty* 188 
Odn, Book of, 245, 246. 267 
Odyssey, &J, 122 
Old Labn Vmion, 410 
Old Testament. 4, 19* 45. 68, 110, 145* 
316. 319, 322, 325* 136. 337. 361* 
378, 100, 397. 403, 424* 428, 431* 
434, 452 

Omaha Enthaiu^ 12 
tlmar, 443, 444. 455 
Omar tl 454 
Oral l[raditanii, 390. 401 
Ofhmam 444. 445 


Index 
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"P." 360 
PaUavi, 314 
Paunu, 200, 21] 

PiiillCt! Iruiians, 29 
Palcsiiiic, M5, 3S1, 59S 
Pdesuniim Jews, ^2^, 'Hi 
Puli puuau, ISOp 156, 157, m, 195. 

198, 201, 211 
Pali Text Sieietyp ix 
Puiielisitiinird, IttS 
Panduvus, 126, liOp 134 
Fanihlc, 199. 422; BiuldbUtp 176| Jdo, 
269; of talents, 209p 213* 314 
Parables, 3B7, 388 
Poi^jclknip 369 
Paruiibbaiia'Sutta, 162 

Pjitijis, 306 

ParollpuErUp 156 , 205 
PalifnakUiiii, JS7, 15S 
PaEisombbkk'Maam, J70 
Piu], 2S1,3S1, 3S2. 395, 401.405 

406, 409, 412. 426 

Pauline ioBoence, 417; letters, 384,407; 
ikeolciOT, 4D2 

Pawnee Jndiimsp 23, 24 
Peace, ISO, 269. 352* 353, 355* 379, 
400. 484 

PeotJ of Great Price* Tbe, 450^ 481 
Pimitervital p&alms, 70» 71. 345 
Pentateuch* 341, 360. 432 
Persia. IS8* 306, 311. 312. 359 
Peibitto, versiQn^ 430 
Pm-vitthu, 170 

Peter. 390, 395. 396* 401. 406. 41 L 
417, 429j Eputles oi, 420 
Pbilcmeii, 407* 416 
407 

PhiJusietihiE! MinduisTD* LOS, 114 
P^cKwphvji 258* 274 
Pima Ituiians, 16, 17 
Pitakas. 157, 193 
Pithy sayings, 175 

Poctty* 222, 324, 333, 361, 378* 403* 
413, 441, 446; American Itidian, 17. 
22;-25* 27^30: Aiiec, 25^26. 30-31; 
Babylonian* 64-74; Buddhist* 165 
175 ff.j Chinese. 246-253. 276-280; 
^Ttion, 45^, 51-53. >S-5S; He- 
bfcw* 33ET334. 345, 356^-357. 362- 
372; Hindu* 87^98. 106-1 OS* 1 IS. 
130-134* 135, 140-143; Mwlem, 
449; New Tcstamenl, 404-405; 
Sikh* 220-231 
Polytheism, 219* JOS 
Porv* the. 426* 473* 4S0 
PrajuiKiLip 95*96, lOS. 116* 118 
Pmycr, 252. 423. 441 
Pteadiing, 391* 435 


PmJestiuatifUi* 230, 419 

Ptesbyter. John. 424 

PjTshfyxcriajis* 7* 474 

Priisn 346, 347, 388 

Priisi» code* 359* 360; narraove, 359 

fVltchafd* I, 46, SO, 64, 78 

Pn^blem of tuffering, 370 

Sun, 199. JSS. 393 
Pfophet, 347, 441* 471, 480 
Pmphci. the* 440. 445* 452 
Pickets* 309* 323* 343. 376^ Hebrew, 
4S,343ff. 

Propriety^ 255 

Pfoiestant. 151* 152,461*477 
Protcttants* 325, 33S, 339. 380* 383* 
473 

PnirabiaJ &ayiii^ 323 
P^overbH 48. 324* 367. 378* 380. 
Omaha, 17. IS; Saraiuacca Busb 
Nestu* i9; Surinaid* i S 
Psalm, 58p 104 
psalmist* 328. 362* 370 
Psalcm* 5. 50* 85* 93. 324* 344* 361. 
404; Babyluniim. 69; Iroquiou. 24* 25; 
Nanak, 220; Pawnee, 24* 29; Fnly- 
ncsiwi. 28; 2um, 27* 2B; of tbe 
BiethreEi^ I80i of tbc Mamihi SuinUt. 
223; of the SisfcTE* JSrfl* 184 
Pjenuci^i^a'jfha. 425 
PtychiniM, 471 
iVcbolqgy, 192, ZQO 
Puraiwj, 82, J23, 14S, 148 
Pufim, 375, 376 
l^wusa, 96, 97 
Pitnrai, 205 
Pyramid texts, 38, 51 

393. 394, 596, «J. 402 
Qtas, 463. 464 
Qurobb, 444 


Rabbi. 377, 408 
RadbalijuluiaD, S., 1J9, 144 
Rai!, 217, 221, 222 
Rais, 223, 225, 226 
Rami J2B, 134, 135, 136, 141. 147, 
219, 220 

RarnBiiEmda* 2IS* 219* 221 
Hamanujo* 120. 218* 219 
Kajnayana, 126, 134* 138* 143 
Kd>irth. 153* 187. 194 
444 

fieceKrds of Andeift Atatterr* The. 294 

Keincaroadem* 116. 117* [53 
Kidi^ofi, 34. 419* 427 
llellgimir edueatian. 461 

BciOtganized Churclt of Jesus Chriit of 
the Latter Day Salmi* 47S 
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RfpetttiHisnai^ Bucyhbt, I63p 169 
RapoTKi, 316, 377, 378 
HcveUtwn, m, 17% 382, 424, 429, 
441, 442, 451, 470, 477, 483 
Revised SRindord Venkwi, 362, 435 
Riieims, 383 

Highusounif^ 255, 272, 308, 312^ 
349 

Rig-Ved^, 83. 86, 100, ilO, 114, 145 
RituAl. 263, 361, 367 
Ricimli, 74, 378 
Bobiiwm, Frsni 471 
Rogers. Robeit W., 62^ 64, 68, 69, 71, 
72, 78 

Raman Catholicuiiir 8, 1S2> 473, 430 

RuiDEm CatboliCs, 339 
Romsin religiQii, x, in 
Romam, 10, 407, 409, 420 
Rome, 414, 416 

Sacfcd book, 10, 34, 62, 322; definiiioii 
qf, 468 

Sacred lita^turc, 316; Rabylantan, 60- 
79; Biidflhiji, L 51-202; OiLacacT 
236-290; Egyptiiizi^ 34^59; GjTieca- 
Roman, x, xd; Hebred-OiHAEiaii, 3l6- 
438; Hindu, 80-235; 203-21S: 

Jawi^, 6, 291—305; marks of, 6; 
Modem, 439-468: Peniao, 306-315; 
Sikh, 216-235; Tadst, 273-290; 
wiiai b, 1-9; ZtscHscrEafi, 306-315 
Sacred sedptun?, ContenEs;, Jlj pce-lil- 
erarc, 10-33 

Sacrifice, 111,116, 378; Vedir, 104 
Saddharma^PuediiirLka^ 198 
Sage, Ehe, 236, 237,246, 262, 270, 273, 
278 

Salvation, 42, 111, 149, 162, 200, 203, 
204, 220, 227. 229, 232, 309* 345. 
354, 378, 405* 415, 469 
Suna-Veda, 83, 100, 101 
Sainud, 324, 326, 335, 418 
SsmyuKta NLkaya* l6l, 164 
Sanaba, 154, 157, 183 
Sonuiya, L19 
SanJJij'a^Yqga, 144 
Samkrit. 152; 195. 198; canen, 195 
Saravutivadick, 196 
Svma. O. 120. 123, 144 
SaufMEba Brabmana, 105 
Saty;iivaii, 127 

Saul, 330, 331. 334, 335. 336, 344, 406, 
403 

Saundm, K. J., 170, 201, 423 
Savitri, 127 

SaymfP of the Wise, 367 

Scatimd Pieces, 212 

Scholars. 238* 240, 299* 321, 338, I4l 


Schme^ awd wilh to the 

Scfiptura^ 474, 475 
Sciiptuxc, 329, 378 

Senptufes, 382; Cbliu»e, 9i Moedem, 8 
Seipiw C^dl (Budd^X 1^0- 
Second Isaiah, 35? 

Secret doctrine^ 111 
Seer* 4^* 482 
Seneca, xi 
Sepfuagi^^ 

Sennoa at Beiiaf&. 194; on the Mmnt, 
171, 175, 389, 398, 399* 4S7 
Servant passages* 355 
Shafiic. 463 
Shanks, 120, 219 
Sharia, 462. 465 
Shepherd of Hemiaj* 428, 429 
ShJu MuHlerns. 465, 472 
Shih Ching. 238, 245 
Shib Huani^ 239, 261 
ShintD, 29, 302 
Shinto liiuali, 302 
Shi%a, 124, 139, 145, 147 
Sbu Cbing, 238 
Sbulban, Ajneh. 316, 377 
Sikh3. 216 ff. 440 
Sin. 326, 345, 354, 356, 371. 303 
Sinaittciis:. 429 
Sim, 134. 135, 137, 138, 145 
Sky^lad. 205 
Sleks. 228 

Smlih. |□Kph> 477, 483 
SmIdiH Ruin, jd 
Smriu, 80, 122 

Sdoan™, 3 35. 367* 373. 374. 389 

Sema, 90, 100. 310 

Song af Solomon, 373 

Song qf Songs, 324. 373 

Sop®, 323, 349, 373 

Soul: 117, 230, 366, 369 

Splendor oF God, 472 

Spring and Autumn, 238. 258, 261 

Srauta-Sutras, 121 

Smti, 80, 82, 120. 122, 144 

Stephen, 408, 409, 425 

Stdio, 33 

Storici, Buddhhc, 186 
Story* 188, 387 
Su^a, 82. 109, 121* 142 
SuEeriiag* 354^ 371 
Sukhaviidvyuba, 198. 2D0 
Simrkvschod. 317. 318, 336 
Sunnah, 453 

Superior man, 255* 262, 264 
Surangmui Sutra, 201 
Suras. 446 
Suigriva, 136 h 137 
Sutra. 200* 201 




Suin'Nipdta^ L7S^ 21^ 

SutaPiulm. 157, 161, 169, 191 
Suru-VibdLDga, 1^8 
SvEtambw^ 205i 206 

Swyamvjira^ 126, 127, 129 
SyriK vctikm, 430 
Syncidiszii, 218, 219 
Synonynunii puttUduin, 369 
Sytuipcic ^3^, 161, 3S5 
Synoptic proclem, 385 
Synopcks^m 391, 393, 396,400, 419, 
42J, 422. 424 

Tfl 238, 269 

Tnbktj of Bah» ii3Uh, 472 
Tdmud. 8, 316^ 376, 463; miiataled 
list of caitions of, 438; fiftbylmiisD, 
377; PiJaiiiiiaii, 377 
Tao, 275, 276. 277, 279. 2S0. 286, 291 
Tao Teh Cbing, 223, 280, Z8l 
Taoism 273, 282 
TcadicTp 389, 408 
TeachLoa of iba ^poitlcs^ 428 
Temple. Hebrewp 350, 355^ 358; Baby- 
loniaJin 73; 111111+ 204 
Ten Ccu^an^enti, 33S+ 393 
Tonrifcyo, 468 
Teritillian, 428, 429 
Tlicocnrcy, 359. 441. 457. 459, 462, 
484 

Tbcomy, jd 

TheuFogy, 414; Mcehioil,, 4S0 
Tbeephilus. 392, 40*1 
Thetayado, 156; canon. 152 
TTkesfaJonims, 384. 407 
Third BuddhHt, 157,193 

Tibet. 152. 193. 195 
Tiirrathy. 329, 407, 416, 428 
TumidtJ. 455 
Tirtbankaia, 204, 2l2 
Titus, 407, 416 
Tobit, 325 

Torah, 324, 325, 377, 400 
Ttidiuons, ibc, B, 405. 444. 453. 454. 

463, 466; woiefli uf^ 456 
Tripita]tfl+ 157, 162, 163, 195 
True Nanw, 219, 220 
Trumpp, ErflEst, 217, 222, 223, 225. 
234 

Tmdi. 266, 322+ 474 
T» Ghonm 260. 261 
TytiiiaJc. WfUkin^ 432 

Udann, 17S 
Ulema. 461 
Unlmnwn prophet, 354 
Unveiled my-sfcrics. 470 
UpmKa. 206, 211 
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Upamshads, 83, 103, 109* 111* 144, 
153, 239, 268 
Upasatha, 157, 158 
Ut-i\apisi)tim, 66--68 
Utcaradliysiaa Sutra, 213 

Valmiki. 134. 138 
V'amaoa Puiana, 146 
Varaba Purarm, 146 
Vi», 222 

Vanma. 93* 94. 95, 96, llB 
Vayu T^aiu, 146 
Vfikata, 110+ 119, 144, 219 
Vedanta Sytros. 83i 120, 219 
Vedai, 82,109, 111* 119. 120, 121* i4$, 
153, 217, 218. 310; date qf, 98. 99 
Vedk litmtuie, 82; oral trajummion 
of 99—100 

Vedic people, 87-88; rehj^wp, 108 
Vendid^p 107,312, 313, 3l4 
Verbal inspiiaticRi, 6, 82, 319. 442 
VenioRf: Ainertcmn Refued, 435; au- 
outated list of* 43-46, 43Sj Audiof- 
isred, 432; CathoJk, 434; CacluDlic; 
of R. A. Knmt, 434; Chi^go Bible. 
432; Doiwy, 434; Engjlsii. 432 
F. n^liih Revised, 435; Geneva Bibte. 
433; Gcnnan, 431; Crest Bible, 432; 
Ichovab's WitoesHS, 436; jewisb, 
435^36; Jewish Puyicstinia's So- 
deiy^ 435, 436; King JamB* 432, 
434; Luiher, 431; Matdiew's Bible. 
432; James;. 436; Mqnnoti, 

478; r^ew Testunent of E. J. Good' 
tpeed^ 4B7; PrOtAianit.^ 431; Revised 
Smudard, 455; Roman Cadmk, 43k 
Septuagiilf* 431; Tyndalc. 432; Vqr- 
naenJar, 432; Wychffe. 452 
Vinsya-piiaJka, 156, 1^, 158* 160, 180, 
212 

Vishnu, 98, 120, 124, 139, 145* 146 
Vispaiadi 307 

Vufgatc. 385, 430+ 432, 434 
Vyasa, 123, 148 

Wdey. Arthur, 255, 262. 263 
Wjif. 238, 273. 353. 379, 4S9; mla nf, 
129 

Wheel of hirth, 204 
Whim Yfljtu-Veda^ 108 
WIiiie<Lid, 205 
Wilson, Joim A., 40, 46, 49 
Wincefnicf, M., 99. 101, 106, 138, 157. 
162, 169+ 175. 192, 196* 198. 201, 
206, 209, 2H 

Wisdom. 269, 270. 568. 369+ 574 
Wisdqvn Nlemnue, E^^ptian. 48; He- 
brew* 367 ff. 
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Ittdex 


Wisdom of PtiA flotcp, 49 
Wudimi dF StilEUiiofi, ^25 
Wcmen^ 154; Jto, 2085 Moslem, 450s 
in the KjoraiiH 451; in tlie Traiiitians, 
4SS 

WoidoTGod, 320, J32,37B 
Words of (be WisCp ^67 
Wofshipp 219, 221, 306p ^58^ 415 
^'Wiidng^ Th«/' 324 
Wu wei. 279. 2$2. 286 
Wyd-kffcp 431 

YihvKh, 338p 340, 345, 347, 149^ 359 
Yjdiwist- 342 

Yajcuvulvit, 112, 113, 114^ 115 
Yajtit-Vi5fl. 83, 100 IOIh 102 
Yam*, 91* 106. 127 


VimfeMl 

Yaihta, 307, 312, 314 

Yaana, 307, 310 

YemmaiD, 293> 294 

Yengkhikip 293, 302 

Ycwi, U6, 119 

Younit Bii^ham, 4S2,484 

YudtistiM, 12Sp 128, 130p 132, 133 


Zaid, 443p 444 
Zeebariah, 324* 358* 397 
T^nd-Avesta, 306 
Zephanioh, 324* 35S 
Zion, 337, 347, 349* 3S2, 363 
Zofoasnsp 237*307, 308,314 
ZoTOKliianinn, 84, 306, 309, 310 
Zuni Tnriiarrt, 26-27 
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